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CHAPTER XX. 



ON FEMALE ACCOMPLISHMENTS^ 
MASTERS. AND GOVERNESSES. 



s 



OME year's ago an opera dancer at Lyons, 
whofe charms were upon the wane, appUed 
to an Englilh gentleman for a recommenda- 
tion to fome of his friends in England, as a 
govemefs for yomig ladies. " Do you doubt/' 
*faid the lady, (obferving that the gentleman 
was fome what confounded by the eafy aiTurance 
of her rcqueft,) " do you doubt my capability ? 
Do I not fpeak good Parifian French ? Have I 
any provincial accent? I will undertake to 
teach the language grammatically. And for 
^' mufic and dancing, without vanity, may I not 
Vol. IIL B 
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3 PRACTICAL EDUCAXrOIT^ 

*^ pretend to teach them to any young perfbn?*^ 
The lady's cxcelfence m all thefe particulars^ 
was unqueftionable. She was beyond difpute 
SI highly accon>pliflied woman* Prefled by 
her forcible interrogatories, the gentleman was 
Compelled to hint, that an Englifh mother of a 
family might be inconveniently inquifitive about 
the pirivate hiftory of a perfon who was to edu- 
cate her daughters. " Oh/* faid the lady, 
** I can chafige my name ; aftd at my agie no- 

4 

** body will make farther inquiries/' 

Before we can determine how far this lady V 
pretenfions were ill founded, and before we can 
f xaftly decide wh^t qualifications are mod de*- 
firable in i govemefs, we muft form fome efti- 
mate of the pofitive and relative value of what 
^re called accomplifhments. 

We are not going to attack any of them with 
cynical afperity, or with the ambition to efta- 
blilh any hew dogmatical tenets in the place off 
old received opinions. It can, however^ do 
no harm to difcufs this important fubjeft with 
proper reverence and humility. Without ajarm- 
ing'.thofe mothers, who declare themfelve^ 






FEMALJE ACCOMPllShMENtS, ScHi 9 

kbove all things anxious for the rapid, progrefd 
of their daughters in every fafliionable accom* 
pHflimeht, it may be innocently alkedj 'what 
price fuch mothers are willing to pay for thefe 
advantages. Any price within the limits of our 
fortune ! they would probably exclaim. 

There are other ftandards by which we can 
meafure the value of objefts) as well as by mo- 
ney. " Fond mother> would you, if it were 
in your power, accept qf an opera>-dancer for 
your daughter's governefsj Upon condition 
*^ tfiat you fliould live to fee that daughter dance 
** the belt minuet at a birth-night ball?'* 
^' Not for the 'world/* replies the mother* 
Do you think I would ha2ard my daughter's 
innocence and reputation, for the fake of fee* 
ing her dance a good minuet ? Shocking 1 
^^ Abfurd ! What can you mean by fuch an 
" outrageous queftion ?*' 

** To fix your attention* Where the mind 
** has not precifely afcertained it$ wilhes, it is 
** fometimes ufeful to cpnfider extremes ; by 
determining what price )'ou will not pay, we 
fliall at length afcertain the value which you * 
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4 PRACTICAL El^trCATlOK. 

« 

" fct upon the objeft. Reputation and inno- 
" cence, you fay, you will not, upon any ac- 
" count, hazard. But would you confent that 
" your daughter ftiould, by univerfel acclama- 
" ti<Dn, be proclaimed the moft accomplifhed 
'* woman in Europe, upon the fimple condition, 
" that (lie (hould pafs her days in a nunnery r" 
" I fliould have no right to make fuch a con- 
dition ; domeftic happinefs I ought certainly 
to prefer to public admiration, for my daugh- 
ter. Her accomplifliments would be of little 
*' ufe to her, if fhe were to be fhut up from 
" the world : who is to be the judge of them in 
** a nunnery ?'* 

** I will fay no more about the nunnery. But 
** would not you, as a good mother, confent 
to have your daughter turned into an auto- 
maton for eight hours in every day fpr fifteen 
years, for the promife of hearing her, at the 
*' end of that time, pronounced the firft private 
** performer at the moft feihienable, and moft 
*^ crowded concert in London ?** 

* 

" Eight hour^i a day for fifteen years are too 
*' itiuch. No one need praftife fo much to bt* 
^^ come the firft performer in England ?*' 
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FEMALE ACCOMPLISHMENTS, &C. I 

" That is another queftion. You have not 
" told me whether you would facrifice fo n)uch 
•^ of your daughter's e^fiftence for fuch an ob- 
•* je£l, fuppofing that you could obtain it at no 
** other pri(:e." 

*^ For one concert/' fays the hefitating mo- 
thers." I think it would be too high a price. 
** Yet I would give any thing to have my 
•* daughter play better than anyone in England. 
^ What a diftinftion ! She would be immedi- 
ately taken notice of in all companies ! She 
might get into the firl]: circjes ip London ! 
Sh? vy^ould want neither beauty por fortune 
tp recQtpn^epd her! Sh^ wo\ild be a match 
for any man, whq has any tafte for mufic ! 
*' And mufic is univerfally admired, even by 
*^ thofe who have the misfortune to have no 
** tafte for it. Befides, it is fuch an elegan^ 
*' accompliihment in itfelf Such a conftant 
** fource of innocent amufeixicnt ! Putting every 
** thing elfe out of the queftion, I fliould wifti my 
^* daughter to have every poflible accomplifliT 
<* ment ; becaufe accomplifliments are fuch . 
t' cliarming refources for young women, the^ 

6 3 
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6 PRACTICAL EDUCATIONt 

keep them out of harm's way, they make a 
vaft deal of their idle time pafs fb pleafantly 
^' to themfelves and others ! This is my chief 
** reafon for liking them." 

Here are fo many reafons brought together 
at once, along witji the chief reafon, that .they 
"^are altogether unanfwerable ; we muft feparate, 
clafs, and confider them one at a time. Ac- 
complifliments, it feems, are valuable, as being 
the objefts of univerfal admiration. Some ac^ 
complifliments have another fpecies of value, as 
they are tickets of admiflion to fafliionable com^- 
pany. Accomplilhments have another, and a 
Jiigher fpecies of value, as they are fuppofed to 
increafe a yoiing lady's chance of a prize in the 
matrimonial lottery. Accomplifhments have alfo 
a value as refources againft ennui, as they afford 
continual amufement and innocent occupation, 
This is oftenfibly their chief praife ; it deferves to 
be confidered with refpeft . Falfe and odious muft 
be that philofophy which would deftroy any one 
of the innocent pleafures of our exiftence. No 
reward was thought too high for the invention 
of a new pleafure; no punifhment would be 
thought too fevere for thofe who would deftroy 
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mn old one. 'Women are peculiarly reftrained 
in their fituation, and in their employments, 

'by the cuftoms of fociety: to dirainifli the num-> 

< 

iber of thefe employments, therefore, wouUbe 
cruel ; they fhould rather be encouraged, by 
dl means, to cultivate thofe taftes which can 
attach them to their honae, and which can pre* 
ferve them from the miferies tyf diffipation. 
Every fedenfary occupation muft be valuabk to 
thofe who are to lead fedentary lives ; and every 
:art, however trifling in itfelf, which tends to 
enliven and embellifli^doraeflic life, muft be ad^ 
vantageous, not only to the female fex, but to 
fociety in general. As far as accomplifliments 
can contribute to all or any of thefe excellent 
purpofes, they muft be jiaft .obje£is of attentiou 
in early education. 

A number of experiments have already been 
^ried ; let us examine the refult. Out of the 
prodigious number of young women who leara 
raufic and drawing, for inftance^ how many arc 
there, who, after they become miftreffes of 
their own time, and after they have the choice 
of Jtbeir own amufements, contioue to pra£life 

JS4 



i PRACTICAL EDUCATIOl^. 

ihefe accomplishments for the pure pleafure of 
the occupation }■ As foon as a young lady is 
married, does not fhe frequently difcover, that 
^^ fhe really has not leifure to cultivate talents 
" which take up fo much time." Does not fhe 
complain of the labour of pra£tifing four or five 
hours a day to keep up her mufical charafler ? 
What motive has (he for perfeverance ; fhe is, 
perhaps, already tired of playing to all her ac- 
quaintance. She may really take pleafure in 
hearing good mufic ; but her own performance 
wijl not then pleafe her ear fo much as that of 
many others. She will prefer the more indolent 
pleafure of hearing the bell mufic that can be 
heard for money at public concerts, She will 
. then of courfe leave off playing, but continue 
, very fond of mufic. How often is the labour 
of years thus lofl for ever 1 

Thofe who have excelled in drawing do not 
appear to abandon the occupation fo fuddenly^ 
it does not demand fuch an inordinate quantity 
of time to keep up the talent ; the exertion of 
the imitative powers is agreeable ; the em- 
ployment is progreflive, and therefore the mind 
\% carried on to compkte what has been begun- 
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independently of all applaufe, which may be 
expe£led for the performance, there is a plea- 
fure in going on .with the work. But fetting 
afide enthufiafm and habit, the probability that 
any fenfible perfon will continue to purfue a 
given employment, muft depend, in a great 
meafure, upon their own convi£lion of its utility, 
or of its being agreeable to thofe whom they 
wifh to pleafe. The pleafure, which a lady's 
friends receive from her drawings, atifes chiefly 
from the perception of their comparative excel- 
Jence. Comparative excellence is all to which 
gentlewomen artifts ufually pretend^ all to 
which they expeft to attain ; pofitive excel- 
lence is fcarcely attained by one in a hundred. 
Compared with the performances of other young 
ladies of their acquaintance, the drawings of 
Mifs X or y may be juftly confidered as charm- 
ing ! admirable ! and aftonifliing ! But there 
are few drawings by young ladies which can be 
compared with thofe of a profeffed artift. The 
wifhcs of obliging friends are fatisfied with a 
fe.w drawings in handfome frames, to be hung 
Up fpr the' young lady's credit ; and when it is 

4 



10 PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 

allowed amongft their acquaintance that flie 
draws in a fiiperior ftyle, the purpofe of this 
part of her education is fatisfaftorily anfwered- 
We do not here fpeak of thofe few individuals 
who really excel in drawing, who have learnt 
fomething more than the common routine 
which is ufually learnt from a drawing-mafter, 
who have acquired an agreeable talent, not 
for the mere purpofe of exhibiting themfelves, 
but for the fake of the occupation it affords 
and the pleafure it may give to their friends. 
We have the pleafure of knowing fome who 

 

exaftly anfwer to this defcription, and wlib 
muft feel themfelves diftinft and honourabk 
exceptions to thefe general obfervations. 

From whatever caufe it arifes, we may ob- 
fervc, that after young women are fettled in 
life, their tafte for drawing and mufic gradually 
declines. For this fa£i: we can appeal only to 
the recolleftion of individuals. We may hence 
form fome eftimate of the real value which 
ought to be put upon what are called accom- 
plifliments, conjidered as occupations. Hence 
joaay we alfo conclude, that parents do not form 
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their judgments from the fafts which they fee 
every day in real life ; or elfe may we not infer 
that they deceive themfelves as to their own 
motives ; and that amongft the reafons which 
make them fo anxious about the accomplifti- 
ments of their daughters, there are fome fecret 
motives more powerful than thofe which arc 
lifually openly acknowledged ? 

It is admitted in the cabinet council of mo» 
thers, that fome fhare of the Value. of accom* 
plifliments depends upon the demand for them 
in the fafhionable world. ** A young lady," 
they fay, ** is nobody, and nothing, without 
^' accomplilhments ; they are as neceffary to 
^* her as a fortune : they are. indeed confidercd 
'*as part of her fortune, andfometimes are even 
** found to fupply the place of it. Next to 
*^ beauty, they are the beft tickets of admiflion 
into fociety which (lie can produce-, and 
every body knows, that on the company fhe 
keeps depends the chance of a young wo- 
** man's fettling advantageouily in the world." 
To judge of what will pleafe and attach 
menof fuperior fcnfe and chgi»6icrs— — we are 
3 
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12 PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 

not quite certain that thefe are the men who 
are to be confidered firft wjjipn we fpeak of a 
young lady's fettling advantageoujly in the 

world ; but we will take this for granted 

to judge of what will pleafe and attach men of 
fuperior fenfe and charafters, we muft obferve 
their a£tual condu£i in life, and Men to their 
fpeculative opinions. Superficial accompliih- 
ments do not appear to be the objects of their 
preference. In enumerating the • perfeftions of 
his wife, or in reti^acing the progrefs of his love, 
does a man of fenfe dwell upon his miftrefs's 
Ikill in drawing, or dancing, or mufic ? No. 
Thefe he tells you, are extremely agreeable 
talents, but they could have never attached 
him; they are fubordinate parts in her cha- 
ra£ler ; he is angry that you gan ijank them 
amongft her perfeftions; h^ knows that a thour 
fand women poflfefs thefe accomplifliments, 
who have never touched his heart. He does 
not perhaps deny, that in Chloe, altogether, 
they have power to pleafe, but he does not 
think them effential to her power. 
The opinion of wpmenj^ who. have feen a 
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good deal of the world; is worth attending td 
upon this fubjeft j efpecially if we can obtain 
it when their paffions are wholly uninterefied in 
their decifion. Whatever may be the judg- 
ment of individuals concerning the charaQer 
and politics of the celebrated Madame Roland, 
her opinion as a woman of abilities, and as a 
woman who had feen a variety of life, will be 
thought deferving of attention. Her book was 
written at a time when ihe was in daily expec- 
tation of death, when ihe could have no motive 
to conceal her^ real fentiments upon any fubjeft: 
She giyes an account of her employment^ in 
prifon ; and, amongft others, mentions mulic 
and drawing. 

"I then employed myfelf in drawing titt 
dinner time. I had fo long been out of Alt 
habit of ufmg a pencil, that I could not ex*- 
peft to be very dexterous ; but we common- 
ly, retain the power of repeating with pica* 
*' fure, or at leaft of attempting i^ith eafe, 
whatever we have fuccefsfully praSifed ill 
our youth. Therefore the ftudy of the fine 
arts, confider«d as a part of female education. 
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14 PRACTICAL EDUCATIOK. 

** fliould be attended lo^ much lefs with a view 

** to the acquifition of fuperior talents, than 

*^ with a defire to give women a tafte for in- 

duftry, the habit of application, and a 

greater variety of employments; for thefe. 

affift us to efcape from ennui, the moft cruel 

difeafe of civilized fociety ; by thefe we are 

*^ preferved from the dangers of vice, and even 

** from thofe feduftions which are far more 

** likely to lead us aftray. 

" Iwould not make my daughter a performer*. 

" I remember, that my mother was afraid that 

*^ I fliould become a great muiician, or that I 

^^ fliould have devoted myfelf entirely, to paint- 

*• ing : ftie wifhed that I fliould, above all other 

*^ things, love the duties of myfexj that I 

** fliould be a good oecbnomiflb, a? good miftrefs, 

*' as weir as a good mother of a'family- I wifli 

«' my Eudora to be able to accompany her 

^^ voice agreeably on the harp. I wifli that flie 

f , 

^^ may play agreeably on the piano-forte ; that 

♦* flie may know enough of drawing to feel 

^f pleafure from the fight and from the exami- 

• Une virtuofe* 
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V nation of the fineft piftures of the great pain- 
" ters J that (he may be able to draw a flower 
•* that happens to pleafe her ; and that flie may 
" unite in her drefs elegance and fimplicity. 
^* I fliould wifti that her talents inight be fuch^ 
" that they fliouId neither excite the admiratipn 
*^ of others, nor infpireher with vanity 3 1 fliould 
** wifli that flie ffiould pleafe by the general effeCJ: 
". of her whole chara6ler, without ever ftriking 
any body with aftoniflimenf at firft fight ; 
and that flie fliould attach by her good quali- 
ties, rather than ftiine by her accomplifti- 
" ments/- . • 

Women cannot forefee what may be the taftes 
•f the individuals with whom they are to pafs 
their lives. Their own tafl:es fliould not therq- 
fore beearly decided ; they fliould, if poflible, 
be fo educated that they may attain any talent 
in perfeftion which they may defire, or which 

thdr circumftances may render neeeflary. If* 

< 

for inftanc.e, a woman were to marry a man who 
was fond of mufic, or who admired painting, 
ihe fliould be able to cultivate thcfe talents for 
his amufement and her own. If he b^ a man 
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of fenfe and feelings be will be more, pleafed. 
with the motive than with the thing that is 
aSually done. But if it be urgcd> that all wo^ 
men cannot expeft to marry men of fenfe and 
feeling; and if we are told, that neverthelefs 
they muft look, to "an advantageous eftablilh- 
*' ment," we muft conclude, that men of rank 
and fortune are meant by that comprehenfive 
phrafe. Another fet of arguments muft be 
ufed to thofe, who fpeculate on their daughters 
accomplilhments in this line. They have, per- 
baps> feeu fome inft^nces of what they caM 
fuccefs ; they have feen fome young women of 
• their acquaintance, whofe accomplifhments have 
attracted men of fortune fuperior to their own 5 
confequently, maternal tendefneljs is awakehed, 
and many mothers are fanguine in their expec- 
tations of the eifeft of their daughters educa- 
tion* But they forget that every boiy now 
makes the fame refle£lions, that parents are, 
and have been for fome years, fpeculating in 
the fame line ; confequently, the market is' 
likely to be ©verftocked, and, of courfe, the 
value of the commodities muft fall. Every 
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FEMALE ACCOMPLISHMENTS, &C. 17 

young lady (and every young woman is now a 
young lady) has fdme pretenfiqns to accom- 
plifhments. She draws a little 3 or (he plays a 
little; or fhe fpeaks French a little. Even ' / 

the blue-board boarding fchools, ridiculed by 
Mifs Allfcrip in the Heirefs, profefs to perfe6l 
young ladies in fome or ,all of thefe neceflary 
parts of education. Stop at any good inn on 
the London roads, dnd you will probably find 
that the landlady's daughter can (hew you fome 
of her own framed drawings, can play a tune 
upon her fpinnet, or fupport a dialogue in 
French of a reafonable length, in the cuftomary 
queftions and anfwers. Now it is the practice 
in high life to under-value, and avoid as much 
us poffible, every thing which defcends to the 
inferior claffes of fociety . The drefs of to-day 
is unfafhionable to-morrow, becaufe every bodf 
wears it. ITie drefs is not preferred becaufe it 
is pretty or ufeful, but becaufe it is the diftinc- 
' tion of well-bred people. • In the fame manner 
accompliihments have loft much of that valiie 
which they acquired fron) opinion, fince they 
have become common, Th^y are aow fo 
Vol. la C 
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18 PRACTICAL EDUCATION.. 

common, that they cannot be confidered as 
the diftinguifliing chara£leriftics of even a gen-» 
tlewoman*s educatioa. , The higher claflTes ia 
life, and thofe individuals who aim atdiftinfilion^ 
now eftablifli another fpecies of monopoly, and 
fecure to themfelves a certain fet of expenfive 
mailers in mufic, drawing, dancing, &c. They 
endeavour to believe, and to make others be- 
lieve, that no one can be well educated with- 
out having ferved an apprenticefhip of fo many 
leffcMis under fome of thefe privileged mailers. 
But it is in vain that they intrench themfelves, 
they are purfued by the intrulive vulgar. In a 
wealthy mercantile nation there is nothing which 
can be bought for money, that will long con- 
tinue to be an envied dillin&ion. The hope of 
attaining to that degree of eminence in the fine 
arts which really deferves celebrity, becomes 
every day more difficult to private praftitioners, , 
becaufe the number of competitors daily in- 
creafes : and it is the intereft of matters to 
forward their pupils by every poffible means. 
Both genius and perfeverence muft now bq 
united tp obtain the prize of diftinftion 3 and 
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how ftldom are they found, or kept together, 
in the common courfe of education ! 

Confidering all thefe circumftances, is not . 
there fome reafon to apprehend, that in a few- 
years the tafte for feveral fafliionable appen- 
dages of female education may change, and 

that thofe will confequently be treated with 

« 

negleft who have no other claim to public re- 
gard than their proficiency in' what may, per- 
haps, then be thought vulgar or obfolete ac- 
complifliments ? Our great grandmothers dif- 
tinguifhe'd themfelves by truly fubftantial ten- 
ftitch chairs and carpets, by needle work pic- 
tures of Solomon and the queen of Sheba. 
Thefe were admirable in their day, but their 
day is oVer 3 and thefe ufeful, ingenious, and 

• * 

laborious fpecimens of female talents, are con- 
ligned to the garret, or they are produced but 
as curiofities, to excite wonder at the ftrange 
patience and miferable deftiny of former ge- 
nerations : the tafte for tapeftry and embroi- 
dery are thus paft ; the long labours of the loom 
have ceafed. Cloth-work, crape-work, che- 
nille-work, ribbon-work, wafer-work, with a 

C2 



20 PRACTICAL EDUCATIOK- 



long train of etceteras, have all paffed away in 
our own memory; yet thefe conferred much 
evanefcent fame, and a proportional quantity 
of vain emulation. A tafte for drawing, or 
mu(ic, cannot be clafled with any of thefe tri- 
fling performances ; but there are many faded 
drawmgs of the prefent generations, which 
cannot (land in competition with the glowing 
and faithful colours of the filk and worfted of 
former times ; and many of the hours fpent at 
a jtarmnering harpfichord might furely, with 
full as much domeftic advantage, have beea 
devoted to the embellifliment of chairs and car- 
pets. We hope that no one will fo perverfely 
mifuhderftand us, as to infer from thefe remark?^, 
that we defire to fee the revival of old tapeftry 
work ; or that we condemn the elegant accom-^ 
plifhments of mufic and drawing. We con- 
demn only the abufe of thefe accomplifhments; 
we wifli that they fhould be confidered as do- 
meftic occupations, not as matters of oompe- 
tition, or of exhibition, nor yet as the means 
of attrafting temporary admiration. We are * 
iK)t afraid that any, who- are really confcious of 
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haying acquired accomplifhments with thefe 
prudent and honourable views, fhould mifap- 
preheijd what has been faid. Mediocrity may, 
perhaps, attempt to mifreprefent our remarks, and 
may endeavour to make it appear that we have 
attacked, and that we would difcourage, every 
effort of female tafte and ingenuity in the fine 
arts ; we cannot therefore be too explicit in 
difclaiming fuch illiberal views. 

We have not fpoken of dancing, though it 
is one oLthe moft admired of female accom- 
plifliments. This evidently is an amufement, 
not an occupation ; it is an agrfeeable exercife, 
ufeful to the health, and advantageous, as it 
confers a certain degree? of habitual eaft and 
grace. Mr. Locke feems to think, that it gives 
young people confidence in themfelves when 
they come into company, and that it is there- 
fore expedient to teach children early to dance ; 
but there are fo many other methods of infpir- 
ing young people with this confidence in them- 
felves, that it appears unneceffary to lay much 
firefs. upon this argument. If children live in 
good company, and fee conftantly people with 
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agreeable manners, they will acquire mariners 
which the dancing-mafter does not always 
teach ; and they will eafily vary their forms of 
politencfs with the falhion of the day. Nobody 
comes into a robm regularly as their dancing- 
malier taught them to make their entrance ^ we 
Ihould think a ftrift adherence to his leffon ri- 
diculous and awkward in well bred company; 
therefore much muft be left to the difcretion 
and tafte of the pupil, after the dancing matter 
has made his laft bow. Eafe of manners is not 
always attained by thofe who have been ftri£lly 
difciplined by a Veftris, becaufe the leflbns are 
not always pra£tifed in precifely the fame cir- 
cumflances in which they were learnt: this 
confufes and confounds the pupils, and they 
rather lole than gain confidence in themfelves, 
from perceiving that they cannot immediately 
apply what they have been taught. But we 
need not expatiate upon this fubje£t, becaufe 
there are few parents of good fepfe, in any rank 
of life, who will not perceive that their daugh- 
ters mai:iners cannot be formed or poliflied by a 
dancing mafter. We are not to confider danc- 
ing in a grave and n^oral light s it is an amufe- 
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ment much more agreeable to young people, 
and much better fuited to them in every refpeft, 
than cards, or filent aflemblies of formal vlfitors. 
It promotes cheerfulnefs, arid prevents, in fome 
meafure, the habits of goffiping, and the love 
of fcandal. So far we willingly agree with its 
moft vivacious advocates, in its common eulo- 
gium. But this is not, we fear, faying enough. 
We fee, or fancv that we fee, the fober matron 
lay down her carefully forted cards upon the card 
table, and with di6tatorial folemnity {he pro- 
nounces, ** That dancing is fomething more 
than an amufements that girls muft learn to 
dance, becaufe they muft appear well in pub- 
" lie s becaufe the young ladies who dance the 
*' bett are ufually moft taken notice of iri public -y 
moft admired by this other fex ^ moft likely, 
in ftiort, not only to have their choice of the 

4 

" beft partner in a ball room, but fometimes of 
*^ the beft partner for life." 

With fubmiflion to maternal authority, theife 
arguments do not fecm to be juflified of late 
years. Girls, who dance remarkably well, are, 
it is true, admired in*a bail room, and folIoAved, 
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perhaps, by thofe idle, thoughtlefs young men, 
who frequent public places merely for want of 
fomething elfe to do. This race of beings are 
not particularly calculated to make good huf- 
bands in any fenfe of the word ; ndr are they 
ufuajly difpofed to think of marriage in any 
other light than as the fcift defperate expedient 
to repair their injured fortunes. They fet their 
wits againft the fex in i^eneral, and coAfider 
themfelves as in danger of being jockeyed into 
the matrimonial ftate. Some few, perhaps, 
who have not brought their imagination fuffi- 
ciently under the command of the calculating 
faculty, are caught by beauty and accomplifli- 
ments,.snd marry againft the common rules of 
intereft. Thefe fccn are confidered with pity, 
or with ridicule, by their companions, as dupes 
who have fuffered themfelves to be taken in : 
others arfe warned by their fate 5 and the fature 
probability of fimilar errors y of courfe, muft 
be diminiihed. The fafhionable apathy, whe- 
ther real or affefted, with which young men 
lounge in public places, with fcarcely the ap- 
pearance of attention to the fair exhibitors be- 
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fore them, fufficiently marks the temper of the 
times ; and if the female fex have loft any thing 
of the refpe^l and efteem which ought to be 
paid to them in fociety, they can fcarcely ex- 
peft to regain their proper influence by concef- 
fions to the falfe and vitiated tafte 6f thofe who 
combine to treat them with negleft bordering 
upon infolence. If the fyftem of fepiale ^ducar- 
tion, if the fyftena of female manners, confpire 
to fhew in the fair fex a degrading anxiety to 
attra£l wortblefs admiration, wealthy,, or titled 
honiage, is it furprifing that every young man, 
who has any pretenfions to birth, fortune, or. 
faftiion, ihould confider himfelf as thq arbiter 
of their fate, and the defpotic judgjgjjjjjj^heit 
merit ? Wom^n, who undhWtand their real 
interefts, perceive the caufes of the contempt 
with which the fex is treated by fafhionable ' 
coxcombs, and they feel fome indignation at 
the meannefs with which, this contempt, tacitly 
or openly exprefled, is endured. Women, 
who feel none of this indignation, and who, 
either from their education, or their circunpi- 
ftances, are. folicitous to obtain only prefent 
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amuferaent, or what they think the permanent 
advantages of a fortunate alliance, will yet find 
themfelves miftaken by perfifting in their 
thoughtlcfs career ; they will not gain even the 
objects to which they afpire. How many ac- 
compliflied belles run the ufual round of difli- 
pation in all public places of exhibition, tire 
the public eye, and after a feafon or two fade 
and are forgotten ! How many accompliftied 
belles are there, who, having gained the objeft 
of their own, or of their mother's ambition, find 
themfelves doomed to mifery for life f Thofe 
unequal marriages^ which are fdmetimes called 
excellent matches, feldom pToduce much hap- 
pin^jBkAnd where happinefs is not, what rs 

alltKeft? ♦' 

"■ 

If.all, or any of thefe refleftions fhould ftrike 
the heart, and convince the underftanding, of 
an anxious, but reafonable mother, flie will, 
probably, immediately determine upon her own 
condu£l in the education of her daughters : fhfe 
will refolve to avoid the common errors of the 
frivolous or the intercfted ; flie will not be In- 
fluenced by the importunity of every idle ac- 
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tjuaintance, who may talk to her of the necef- 
fity of her daughter's ^being taken notice of in 
piilplic, of the chances of an advantageous efta* 
blifhment, of the good fortune of Mifs Y — — 
of lady Angelina X — — , in meeting with a 
coxcomb or a fpendthrift for a hufband ; nor 
will flie be moved with maternal emulation 
when (he is further told, that thefe young ladies 
owed iih:Qir fuccefs entirely to the fuperiority of 
their accomplifhments : flie will confider, for 
one moment, what is meant by the word fuc- 
cefs; (he wiU, perhaps, .not be of opinion that 
^^ 'tis beft reperiting in a coach and fix ;" ^fhe 
will, perhaps, refle£t, that even the " foft 
" founds'' of titled grandeur lofe th^itr power 
to pleafe, and " falute the ear" almoft unob- 
ferved. The happinefs, the permanent happi- 
nefs of her child, will be the firft, ' the laft ob- 
ject of the good and the enlightened mother:' 
to this all her views and all her efforts will tend; 
and to this (he will make every fafhionable, 
every elegant accomplifliment fubfervient. 

As to the means of acquiring thefe accom- 
pUfliments, it would be ahfurd, and prefump- 
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tuous^ to prefent here any vague precepts, or 
tedious detairs, upon the mode of learning 
drawing, dancing, and mufic. Thefe can be 
beft learned from the mafters who profefs ta 
teach them, as far as the technical part is ne- 
ceflTary. But fuccefs will not ultimately depend 
upon any technical inftruftidns that a mafter 
can give : he may direft the efforts of induftry 
fo as to fave much ufelefs labour; he may pre- 
vents his pupils from acquiring bad pradical 
habits; he may aflift but be cannot infpire, the « 
fpirit of perfeverance. A mafter who is not 
expe6^ed, or indeed allowed, to interfere in 
the general education of his pupils, can only 
diligent^ attend to them whilft he is giving his 
leflbns; he has not any power, except that 
pernicious motive, competition, to excite them 
to excel ; his inftruftions cannot be peculiarly 
adapted to their tempers or their underftandings, 
becaufe with thefe he is unacquainted. Now 
a fenfible mother has it in her power to fupply 
all thefe deficiencies; even if fhe does not 
herfelf excel in any of the accomplifhments 
which her daughters are learning, her know- 
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ledge of their minds, her tafte, her judgment, 
her afFeftion, her fuperintending intelligence, 
will be of ineftimable value to her children. 
If (he has any Ikill in any accomplifliment, flic 
wiir, for the firft years of her daughters life, 
be undoubtedly the beft perfon to inftruft them. 
By (kill, we do not mean fuperior talents, or 
proficiency in mu(ic or drawing ; without thefe 
fhe may be able to teach all that is nece(rary 
fti the early part of education. ^ One of the 
beft motives which a woman can have to cul- 
tivate her talents after flie marries, is the hope 
and belief, that (he may be eflfentially fervice- 
able in the inftruSion of her family- And that 
(he may be eflfentially ferviceable, let no falfe 
humility lead her to doubt. She need not be 
anxious for the rapid progrefs of her little pu- 
pils; (he need not be terrified if (he' fee their 
equals in age furpafs them under what (he 
thinks more able tuition; (he may fecurely 
fatisfy herfelf, that if flie but infpires her chil- 
dren with a defire to excel, with the habits 
of attention and induftry, they will certainly 
fucceed, fooner or later, in whatever it is de- 
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firable that they fhould learn. The exaft age 
at which the mufic, dancing, or drawing maf- 
ter, fhould begin their ihftruftions need not be 
fixed. If. a mother ftiould not be fo fituated 
as to be able to procure the beft mafters for her 
daughters whilft they are yet children, flie need 
not be in defpair ; a raj)id progrefs is made in 
a ftiort time by well educated young people ; 
thofe who have not acquired any bad habits are 
eafily taught : it therefore feems prudent, if the 
beft mafters cannot be procured at any given pe- 
riod of education, to wait patiently rather than 
hazard their firft impreffions, and the firft habits 
which might be given by any inferior technical in- 
ftru6tion. It is faid, that the celebrated mu- 
fician Timotheus, whofe excellence in his art 
Alexander the conqueror of the world was 
forced to acknowledge, had the prudence to 
demand double entrance money from every 

fcholar who had had any other mufic mafter. 

» 

Befides the advantage of being entirely free 
from other bad habits, children who are not 
taught by inferior mafters, will not contrail 
habits of liftlefs application. Under the eye o£ 
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apy indolent perfon children feldora give theiren-- 
tire attention to what they are about. They be- 
come mere ;nachines, and without ufing their 
own underftanding in the leaft, have recourfc 
to the convenient matter upon every occafion. 
The utmoft that children in fuch circumftances 
can learn, is all the technical part of the art 
which the matter can teach. When the matter 
is at latt difmiffed, and her education com- 
pleted, the pupil is left both fatigued and help- 
lefs. " Few have been taught to any purpofe, 
** who have not been their own teachers," fays 
, Sir Jofhua Reynolds. This refledlion upon the 
art of teaching may perhaps be too general ; 
but thofe perfons, who look back upon their 
education, will in many refpe£ls allow it to be 
juft. They will perceive that they have been 
too much taught, and that they have learned 
every thing which they knew as an art, and 
nothing as a fcience. Few people have fuffi- 
cient courage to recommence their own educa- 
tion, and for this reafon few people get beyond 
a certain point of mediocrity. It is eafy to 
them to pra£tife the leffons which they have 
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learned, if they praftife them in intelleflual 
darknefs ; but if you let in upon them 6ne ray 
of philofophic light, you dazzle and confound 
them, fo that they cannot even perform their 
cuftomary feats. A young man*, who had 
been blind from his birth, and learned to draw 
a crofs, a circle, and a fquare, with great ac* 
curacy i when he was twenty his eyes were 
couched, and when he could fee perfe£lly well, 
he was defired to draw his circle and fquare. 
His new fenfe of feeing, fo far from affifting 
him in this operation, was extremely trouble- 
fome to him ; though he took more pains than 
ufual, he performed very ill : confounded by 
the new difficulty, he concluded that fight was 
ufelefs in all operations to be performed by the 
hand, and he thought his eyes would be of no 
life to him in future. How many people find 
their reafon as ufelefs and troublefome to them 
as this young man found his eye-fight \ 

Whilft^we are learning any mechanical ope- 

 V. Storia di quattro fratelU nati ciechi e guariti coll' 

cfirazione delle cateratte. 

Francefco Bazzi. 
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Sra^iOn^^ or whilft we are acquiring any techni- 
cal art, the mind is commonly paffive. In the 
firft attempts, perhaps, we reafon or invent 
ways of abridging our own labour, and the 
awkwardnefs of the unpraftifed hand is aflifted 
by ingenuity and refleftion ; but as we improve 
in manual dexterity,' attention and ingenuity 
are «no longer exerted; we go on habitually 
without thought. Thought would probably 
interrupt the; operation, and brejdtthe chain of 
affociated actions. An artificer ftops hi^ hand 
the moment you aflc him to explain what he is 
about : he can work and talk of indiiFerent ob- 
jefts ; but if he reflefts upon the manner in 
which he performs certain flight of hand parts 
of his bufinefs, it is tea to one but he cannot 
go on with them^ A njan, who writes^ free_ 
running hand, Qo^s on without thinking of the 
manner in which he writes ; fix his attention 
upon the manner ia which he, holds his pen, or 
forms his letters, and he probably will not write 
quite fo faft, or fo well, as ufual. When a 
giri firft atteiapts'tp drefs herfelf at ia glsifs, the 
glafs perplexes^ inftead of aflifting her, ^ecaufe 
Vol, IIL D 
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fhe thinks, knd reafons about every motion > 
but when by habit Ihe has learned how to move 
her hands in obedience to xYig ^iigel-imikgc*, 
which performs its exercife in the mirror, n6 
farther thought is employed. . Make the child 
obferve that (he moves her left hand forward 
when the image in the glafs moves in a con-* 
trary manner, turn the child's^ attention to any 
of her own motions, and ihe will make miftakes 
as fhe did before her habits were formed. 

Many occupations, which a/e generally fup- 
pofed to depend upon the underft^nding, and 
which do probably depend in the firft inftance 
tpon the underft finding y become by pra£tice; 
purely mechanical. This is the cafe in many 
of the imif ative arts. A perfon unufed to draw^ 
ing exerts a great deal of attention in copying 
any new obje^ > but cuftom fbon fupplies the 
place of thought.' By cuftcnn f, as a great ar- 
tift aiTures us, he will bccoiAe able to draw the 
fiuman figufe tolerably well with as li|tle effort 

- * This word is fometitnes by mkUke fpelty%r^a/-B!aD» 
% -) Sir Jefhuft Eeynd<h« 
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of the itiind, as to trace tvith a pen the letters 
bf the alphabets 

We muft furthef obferve, tliat tlie habit of 
{)urfuing any occupation, which reqtires no 
mental exertion, induces an indolence or inca* 
pacity of intelleft. Mere artifts are commonly 
)as Rapid as mere artificers, and thefe are little 
more than machines. 

*' The length of time which is' required to ob- 
tain praOtical fkill and dexterity iff certain ac- 
complifhment* id one reafon, why there are fa 
few people who obtain any thing more than 
mechanical excellence. They become the 
fliaves of cuftom, and they become protid of 
their flavery . At firft they might have co'nfider* 
tcd cuftom as a tyrant^ but wteii they have 
obeyed her for a certain time, they, do her vo* 
kmtary hoftxage ever after^ as to a fovereigii by 
divine right. To prevent this fpecies of intel- . 
leftiial -degradation, ^tve muff in education be 
careful to rsrok mere mechanical talents below 
the exercife of the mental po\<rers. Thus the 
ambition of young people will be direfted ttf 
high objefts ; and all inferior qualifications may 

D2 
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be attained without contrafting the iinderftaircF*- 
ing. Praife children for patience, for perfeve-* 
ranee, for induftry , encourage them to reafoi^ 
and to invent upon aH fubjecls, and ypu naay 
dhe&i their attention after \yards as you think 
proper. But if yau applaud children merely 
for drawing a flower neatly, or copying a land- 
fcape, without exciting their ambition to any 
tiling higher, you wiU never create fuperior 
talents, or a ; fuperior cha;Fa^er. The writing 
and drawing automaton performs its advertifed 
wonders^. to the fatisfa£tion of the fpe£tators ; 
but themachine is not " injtinct with fpirity^ 
you cannot expe£l from it the defign, the (ketch 
of a Raphael, or from its pen the thoughts of a 
Shakfpeare. It is eafy to guide the liand^ but 
who can transfufe a foul into the image ? 

It is not an uncommon thing to hear young 
people, who have been long under the tuition 
of mailers, complain of their own want of ge- 
nius. They ar^ fenfible that they have not 
made any great progrefs in any 6f the accom- 
pliftiments, which they have endeavoured to 
learn ; they fee others, who liave not perhaps 
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had what they call fuch opportunkies and ad^ 
vantages in their education, fuddenly furpafs 
them 5 this they attribute to natural genius, 
and they fay to themfelTcs in defpair, " Cer- 
tainly I have no tafte for drawing, I have no 
genius for mufic, I have learned fo many 
years, I have had fo many,leflbns from the 
** beft mafters, and yet here is fuch and fuch a 
*' one, who has had no matter, who has taught 
*^ herfelf, and perhaps did not begin till late va 
" life, has got before me, becaufe (he has a 
*' natural genius for thefe things. She mufl: 
** have a natural tafte for them, becaufe (he 
can fit whole hours at thefe things for her own 
pleafure. Now I never would take a pencil 
in my hand- for my own choice ; and I am 
glad, at all events, that the time for lefTons 
•^ and mafters is over. My education is finifh" 
^ ed^ for I am of age.*' 
. The difguft and defpair, -which are thus in- 
duced by an injudicious education, abfolutcly 
defeat even its own trivial purpofes. So that, 
whatever may be the views of parents, whe- 
&er they confider ornamental accomplifliments 
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as effential to their ^ daughter's fuccefs in the 

world, or whether they value them rather as 

fecondary pbjefts, fijbordinatp to her happi- 

nefs; whether they wi(h their daughter aftually 

to excel in any particular accon^pliftiment, or 

to have the power of excelling in any to which 

circumftances may direft her, it is in all cafes 

advifable to cultivate the general power of the 

pupil's underftapding) inftead of confining hej: 

to technical pra£tices and precepts, under the 

pye of any matter, who does pot pQ0efs that 

which is theybw/ of every art. 

. We do not mean any illiberal attack upon 

jnafters, but in writing upon education it is 

peceffary to exatnine the utility of diflPerent 

modes of inftruftion, without fear profFending 

any elafs of men. \Ve acknowledge^ that it \^ 

feldom found that thofp can coipmunicate their 

knowledge the beft, who pojfefs the mofty ef- 

pecially if this knowledge be that of an artitt 

or a linguift. Before any perfon is properly 

qualified to teach, he muft have thp power o£ 

recoUefting exafilly how he learned ; he muft 

go back ftpp by ftep to the point at which hQ 
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began, and he muft be able to conduft his pu- 
pil through the fame path without impatience 
or precipitation. He muft not only have zo 
quired a knowledge of the procefs by which hi$ 
own ideas and habits were formed, but he muft 
have . extenfi ve experience of the varieties of the 
human mind. He muft not fuppofe, that the 
operations of intelleO: are carried on precifely 
in the fame manner in all minds i he muft not 
imagine, that there is but one method of teach^ 
ing, which will fuit all perfons alike. The 
analogies which ftrike his own mind, the arf> 
rangement of ideas, which to him appears the 
moft perfpicuous, to his pppil may appear rcr 
piote and confufed. He muft not attribute this 
Ip hjs pupil's inattention, ftupidity, or obfti-^ 
nacy ; byt he muft attribute it to the true caufesj 
the diflferent aftbciation of ideas in different 
minds, the different habits of thipking, which 
arife frqnj their y^poiis tenapers and previous 
education. })e niuft hfi acquainted with tbe 
habits of all tempers.; the flow, the quick, the 
jpventjve^ th? ipveftigating j and he muft a^iapt 
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his inflruftions accordingly. There is fome- 
thing more, requifite : a m after mutt not only- 
know what he profeffes to teach of his own 
peculiar art or fcience, but he ought to know 
all its bearings and dependences. He muft be 
acquainted not only with the local topography 
of his own diftrift, but he mull have the whole 
map of human knowledge before him ; and 
whilfl: he dwells moft upon his dwn province, 
he muft yet be free from local prejudices, and 
muft confider himfelf as a citizen of the world/ 
Children who ftpdy geography in fmall feparate 
mapSj underftand, perhaps, the view of each 
country tolerably welj ; but we fee them quite 
puzzled when they are to conneft thefe maps 
in their idea of the world. They do not know 
the illative fize or fituation of England or 
France ; they cannot find London or Paris when 
they look for the firft time upon the globe, and 
eveiy country feems to be turned upfide down 
in their imagination. Young, people who learn 
particular arts and fciences from matters who 
have confined their view to the boundary of 
c&ch, without having given an enlarged idea 
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of the whole, are much in the fame fituation 
tvith thefe unfortunate geographers. 

. The perfifting to teach things feparately, 
which ought to be taught as a whole, mulfe 
prevent the progrefs of mentar cultivation*. 
The divifion and fubdivifion of different parts 
of education, which are monopolized ^s trades 
by the matters who profefs to teach them, mufl: 
tend to increafe and perpetuate error.' Tliefe 
intelle&ual cajls are pernicious. 

It is faid, thiat the Perfians had matters to 
leach their children each feparate virtue : one 
ijiafter to teach juftice, another fortitude, an- 
other temperance, and fo on. How thefe maf* 
ters could prefer ve the boundaries of their feve- 
ral moral tiemtorres, it is not eafy to imagine, 
cfpecially if they all infitted upon in^pendent 
fovereignty. There mutt have been fome dan- 
ger, furely, of their difputing with one another 
concerning the importance of their refpeftive 
profeflions, like the bourgeois' gentilhomme's 
dancing matter, mufic matter, matter of mo- 
rality, and matter of philofophy, who all fell to 

 Cpiidillac. 
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blows to fettle their pretenfions,^ forgetful oftbc 
prefence of their pupil. Mafters> who are ex» 
pe£led to teach only one things may be fincerely 
anxious for the improvement of their pupils in 
that particular, without being in the leaft inte- 
retted for their general charafter or happinefs. 
Thus the drawing matter has done his part, and 
is fatisfied if he teiaches his pupil to draw well 1 
it is no concern of his what her temper may be, 
any more than what fort of hand fhe writes, or 
how fhe dances. The dancing matter, in his 
turn, is wholly mdifferent about the youny 
lady's progrefs in drawing ; all be undertaken 
is, to teach her to dance. 

We mention thefe circumftances to fhew 
parents, that matters, evep when Aey do the 
utmott that they engage to do, cannot educate 
their children ; they can only partially inttruft 
them in particular arts. Parents mutt them« 
felves prefide over the education of their chil-? 
dren, or muft entirely give them into the care 
of fome pcrfon of an enlarged and philofophic 
pind, who can fupply all the deficiencies of 
common niaflers, and y^'hq can take si^v^ntagc 
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of all the pofitive good that can be obtaifaed 
from exifting inftitutions. Such a preceptor or 
governefs muft poflefs extenfive knowledge, 
?md that fuperiority of mind which fees the juft 
proportion and value of every apqurfition, which 
IS not to be overawed by authority, or dazzled 
by faflaion. Under the eye of fuch perfon^^ 
piafters will keep precifely their proper places j 
they will teach all they cau teach, without in- 
ftilling abfurd prejudices, or infpiring a fpirit 
pf vain rivalfliip ; nor will they be fuffered to 
continue th^ir leffon^ when they have nothing 
more to teach. 

Parents, who do not think that they have 
leifure, or feel that they have capacity to take 
the entire dire£tion of their chUdren's educa^ 
tion upon themfelves, will truft this important 
office to a governefs. The inquiry concerning 
the value of female accomplifliments has been 
purpofely entered into before we could fpeak 
f>( the choice of a governefs, becaufe the eftima- 
tion in which thefe are held will very much de- 
termine parents in their choice. 

Jf what has "been faid of the probability .of a 
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4ecline in the public tafte for what are ufually 
called accomplifliments : of their relative 
utility to the happinefs of families and indivi- 
duals^ of the wSifte of time, and Wade of the 
higher powers of the mind in acquiring them: 
if what has been obferved on any of thefc points 
is allowed to be juft, we fliall have little diffi- 
culty in purfuing the fame principles further. 
In the choice of a govemefs we fhould not con- 
fider her fafliionable accomplifliments as her 
beft recommendations 3 thefe will be only fe- 
condary objeSs. We fliall examine with more 
anxiety, whether flie poffefs a found, difcrimi- 
natrng, and enlarged underftanding. "Whether 
lier mind be free from prejudice ; whether flie 
has fteadinefs of temper to purfue her own 
plans J and, above all, whether flie has that 
fpecies of integrity which will juftify a parent 
in trufting a child to her care. We fliall gittend 
to her converfation, and obferve her ihanners, 
with fcrupulous minutenefs. Children are 
imitative animals^ and they are peculiarly dif- 
pofed to imitate the language, manners, and 
gcftures, of thofe with whom they live, and ta 
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whon\ the)& look up with admiration. In fi> 
male education too much care cannot be taken 
to form all thofe habits in morals and in manr 
ners, which arc diftinguifliing charafteriftics of 
amiable women. Thefe habits muft be ac- 
quired early, or they will never appear eafyor 
graceful: they will neceffarily.be formed by 
thofe who fee none but good mpdcls. 

We have . already pointed out the abfolute 
neceffity of union amongft- aJJ thofe who arc 
concerned in a child's education. A ^overnefe 
muft either rule, or obey„ decidedly- i If flie da 
not agree with the child's parents in opinion, 
flie muft either know ho?v ta convince them b/ 
argument, or ftie muft with ftri£l: integrity con- 
form her praftice to their theories. There are 
few parents, who will choofe to give up the 
entire care of theif children to any governefs i 
therefore there will probably be fome points in 

r 

which a difference of opinion will arire. -A 
fenfible woman will never fubmit to be treated, 
as governeffes are in fome families, like the 
fervant who was aiked by his mafter what bufi- 
mfs be had to think 5 nor will a won^an of fenfe 
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xyt temper infift upon hef opinions witlibut pfa* 
ducing her reafons. She will thus ehfure the 
tfefpeft and the confidence of enlightened pa- 
rents^; 

It is the intereft of parents to treat the perfon 
who educates their children with that perfe£t 
6q[ualityand'kindnefs> which willcdhcifiate her 
affeftion^ and which will at the fame time pre- 
fefve her ittfltr^nee and authority over her pu^ 
pils. And it is with pleafute we obferve, that 
the ftyle of behaviour to govemefles, in well^ 
bred families, is much changed within thefe few 
years* A govem'efs is no longer treated as an 
upper fervant^ or as an intermedtate being be-= 
lw*en a fervant and a gentlewoman : (he is now 
treated as the friend anct companion of the 
femily, and (he muft, eonfequently, have warm 
and permanent intereft it its profperity: fhe 
becomes attached to her pupils from gratitude 
to their parents, from fympathy, from generofity, 
as well as fremthe ftri£t fenfe of duty. 

In fafhionable life there is, however, fome 
idanger, that parents fhould go into extremes 
in their behaviour towards their governeffes. 
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Thofe who difdairi (he idea of aflbming fdperi* 
Parity of rank and fortune, and who defife to 
tti(*at the perfon who educates theh* children a^ 
their equal, a£t \^ith perfect propriety ;. but if 
th0y5 make her their companion in aH theif 
.itwufements they go a- ftep too far, and they 
defeat their own purpofes. If a goverBfefs at-' 
tends ,thd csrA table,'- and the affembly-roonh^  
if flie is to vifft,. and he vifited, wh^t is to'b^-> 
come of her pupils'iri her abfence ? They muft 
be left to the care of fervants. There are fame 
ladies who will not accept of afty invitation, irt 
in which the governefs of their children is not 
included. This may be done from a good mo-' 
tive, but, furely, it is unreafonable ; for the very 
ufe of a governefs is to fupply the^ mother's 
place in her abfence. Cannot this be thanagcd 
better? Cannot the mother and govert>efi 
amufc themfelves at different times ? There 
would then be perfect equality -; the g^overnefsr 
would be in the fame fociety, and would be 
treated with the fame refpc£t, without neglect- 
ing her duty. The reward which is given to 
women of abilities, and of unblcmilhed reputa- . 

4 
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tion,. who devote themfelves to the fuperinteitd-^ 
cface of the education of young ladies in tJbe 
higher ranks of life, the daughter^of our affluent 
nohij^ty, ought to be confiderably greater thari 
what it is at prefent : it ought to be fuch as tb 
excite women to cultivate their talents, aifwi 
their underftandings, with a view to; this pro- 
fqffion. A profeffion we call it, for it fhould be 
cortfidered; as fuch, as an honourable profeffion, 
which a gentlewoman might follow without 
lofing any degree of the leftimation in which (he 
is held by what is called the world. There is 
no employment, at prefent, by which a gentle- 
woman can maintain herfelf without lofing 
fomething of that refpe6t, fomething of that 
rank in fociety, which neither female fortitude 
nor male philofophy willingly foregoes. The 
liberal prof^ffions are open, to menoffmall for- 
tunes; by prefenting one fimilar refource to 
women, we fhould give a ftrong motive for their 
moral and ihtelleftual improvement. 

Nor does it feem probable, that they iOiouId 
make a difgraceful or imprudent ufe of their 
increafmg iitfluence and liberty in this cafe, be* 
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Caufe their previous education muft. previbufly 
I)repare them properly. The misfortune of Wo-' 
men hias ufually been, to have power trufted to' 
them before they were educated to ufe it pru- 
dently. To fay that preceptreffes in the higher 
ranks of life flaould be liberally rewarded, is 
but a vague expreflion 5 fomething fpecific 
fhould be mentioned, wherever general utility is 
the objeft. Let us obferve ; that many of the 
firft dignifies of the church are bellowed, and 
properly beftowed^ upon men who have edii-* 

\ 

Gated the higheft ranks of our nobility. Thofe 
who look with an evil eye upon thefe promo-* 
tions do not fairly eftimate the national import^ 
ance of education for the rich and powerful^ 
No provifion can be made for women, who 
dire£l the education of the daughters of out 
nobility^ anyways equivalent to the provifioil 
made for preceptors by thofe who have influx 
cnce in the Hate. A pecuniary compenfation 
is in the power of optiknt families. Three 
hundred a year^ for twelve or fourteen years, 
the fpace of time which a preceptrefs muft pro- 
bably emjploy iw tih^ edticatbn of a young lady. 
Vol. IIL E 
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would be a fuitable compenfation for her c^f64 
With this provifion flie would be enabled, after 
her pupil's education was completed, either to 
fettle in a family of her own, or flie would in 
the decline of life be happily independent, fe* 
cure from the temptation of marrying for money * 
If a few munificent and enlightened individuals 
fet the example of liberally rewarding merit in 
this fituation, many young women will probably 
appear with talents and good qualities fuited to 
. the views of the moft fanguine parents. With 
good fenfe, and literary tafte$^ a young woman 
might inftruft herfelf during the firft years of hef 
pupil's childhood, and might gradually prepare 
herfelf N with all the neceffary knowledge 3 ac- 
cording to the principles that have been fug- 
gefted, there would be no necejflity for her be- 
ing a mijtrefs of arts, a performer in mufic, a 
paintrefs, a linguift, or a poetefs. A general 
knowledge of literature is indifpenfable ; and 
yet farther, fhe mull have fufficient tai&c and 
judgment to direft the literary talents of her 
pupils. 
With refpe£t to the literaiy education of the 
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vfemale fex, the arguments on both fides of the 
queftion have already been ftated, with all the 
impartiality in our power, iii another place* : 
without obtruding a detail of the fame argu- 
ments again upon the public, it will be fuffici- 
ent to profefs the diftin£t opfnion, which ^ 
longer confideration of the fubjeft has yet more 
fully confirmed* That it will tend to the hap- 
, pinefs of fociety in general, that women (hould 
have their underftandings cultivated and eiilarg- 
ed as much as poilible ; that the happinefs of 
domeftic life, the virtues and the powers of 
pleafing in the female fex^ the yet more defira- 
ble power of attaching thofe worthy of their 
love and efteem, will be increafed by the judi- 
cious cultivation of the female underftanding, 
more than by all that modern gallantry or anci- 
ent chivalry could devife in favour of the fex. 
Much prudence and ability are requifite to 
condu£t properly a young woman's literary edu- 
cation. Herimagiilation muftnotberaifed above 
the tafte for neceffary occupations, or the nume- 
rous fmall^ but not trifling pleafures of domeftic; 

* Letters for Literary Ladies, fecond edition. 
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life : her mind luuft be enlarged, yet the deli* 
cacy of her manners muft be preferved : hef 
knowledge muft be various, md her powers of 
reafoning unawed by authority ; yet (he muft 
kubilitally feel that nice fenfe of propriety^ 
which is qt once the guard and the charm of 
every feminine virtpe. By early caution, un* 
remitting, fcrijpulous caution in. the choice of. 
the books which are put into the hands of girls, 
a mother, or a preceptrefs^. may fiilly occupy, 
and entertain their pupils, and excite in their 
minds a tajie for propriety, as well as a tafte 
for literature. It cannot be neceffary to add 
more thaij this general idea, that a mother ought 
to be afifwerable to her daughter's hufband for 
the books her daughter reads, as well as for the 
company fli€ keep§, . 

Thofe obfervatio^, which apply equally to 
the cultivation of the underftanding both of men 
and of women, we do not here mean to point 
ou^tj we would fpedc only of what may be 
peculiar to female education. From the ftudy 
of the learned languages women by cuftom, 
fortunately for them, are e^nipted : of ancient 
4 
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literature they may in tranflations which are 
acknowledged to be excellent, obtain a fuffi- 
cient knowledge, without paying too much 
time and labour for this claffic pleafure. Con- 
fufed notions from faftiionable publications, from 
periodical papers, and comedies, have made 
their way into common converfation, and 
thence have affumed an appearance of autho-r 
rity, and have been extremely difadvantageous 
to female education. Sentiment and ridicule 
have confpired to reprefent reafon, knowledge, 
^nd fcience, as unfuitable or dangerous to wo- 
inen \ yet at the fame time wit, and fuperficial 
acquirements in literature, have been the objeft 
of admiration in fociety j fo that tliis dangerous 
inference ha^ been drawn almoft without our 
perceiving its fallacy, that fuperficial knowr 
ledge is more defirable in women than accurate 
knowledge. This principle muft lead to in- 
numerable errors ; it muft produce continual 
contradiftions in the courfe of education : in- 
ftead of making women more re^fpnable, and 
^efs prefuming, it will render them at once ar- 
I'o^ant and ignorant ^ full of prctenfions, inca- 
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pable of application, and unfit to hear them- 
felves convinced. Whatever young women 
laarn, let them be taught accurately ; let them 
know ever fo little apparently, they will know 
much if they have learnt that little well. A 
girl who runs through a courfe of natural hif- 
toiy, hears fomething about chemiftry, has been 
taught fomething of botany, and who knows 
but juft enough of thefe to make her fancy that 
ihe is well informed, is in a miferable fituation, 
in danger of becoming ridiculous, and infup- 
portably tirefome to men of fenfe and fcienc6. 
But let a woman know any one thing complete- 
ly, and flie will have fufficient underftanding to 
learn more, and to apply what flie has been 
taught fo as to intereft men of generofity and 
genius in her favour. The knowledge of the 
general principles of any fcience is very differ- 
ent from fuperficial knowledge of the fcience ; 
perhaps, from not attending to this difiinftion, 
or from not underftanding it, many have faile^ 
in female education. Some attempt will be 
made to mark this diftinftion praftically, whqn 
we Qpm? to fpealc of the <:ultivation pf the xsx^^ 
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tnory, invention, and judgment. No intelligent 
preceptrefs will, it is hoped, find any difficulty 
in the application of the obfervations they may 
meet with in the chapters on imagination, fym- 
pathy and fenfibility, vanity, and temper. The 
mafculine pronoun Ae, has been ufed for gram- 
matical convenience, not at allbecaufe we agree 
with the prejudiced, and uncourteous gram- 
marian, who afferts ♦* that the mafculine is the 
*f more worthy gender." 
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MEMORY AND INVENTION. 
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BEFORE we beftow many years of time and 
pains upon any pbjeft, it may be prudent to 
afford a few minutes preyioufly to afcertain its 
precife value. Many perfons have a vague idea 
of the great value of memory, and, without 
analyfing their opinion, they refolve to cultivate 
the memories of their children, as much, and 
as foon as poffible. So far from having deter- 
mined the value of this talent, we fhallfind that 
it will be difficult to give 'a popular definition 
of a good menwry. Some people call that a 
good memory which retains the greateft num- 
ber of ideas for the longeft time. Others prefer 
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p recolleftive, to a retentive memory, and valufe 
not fo. much the number, as the fele£tion of 
fa£ls ; not fo much the mafs, or even the anti- 
quity, of accumulated treafure*, as the power of 
producing current fpecie for imniediate ufe* 
Memory is fometimes fpoken of as if it were a 
faculty admirable in itfelf, \vithout any union 
with the other powers of the mind. Amongft 
thofe who allow that memory has no independ- 
ent claim to regard, there are yet many who 
believe, that a fuperior degree of it is effential 
to the fuccefsful exercife pf the higher faculties, 
fuch as judgment and invention. The degree 
in which it is ufeful to thofe powers, has not 
however been determined. Thofe who are 
governed in their opinions by precedent and 
jiuthority can produce many learned names, to 
prove that memory was held in the higheft efti- 
jnation amongft the great men of antiquity , it 
^as cultivated with much anxiety in their pub- 
lic inftitutions, and in their private education. 
But there were many circumftances, which 
formerly contributed to make a great memory 
effential to a great man. In civil and military 
employments, amongft the ^ancients, it was in 
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a high degree requifite* Generals were expeft- 
ed to know by heart the names of the foldiers 
in their armies; demagogues, who hoped to 
pleafe the people, werfe expefted to know tha 
names of all their fellow citij^ens*. Orators, 
who did not fpeal^ f xtemppre, were obliged to 
get their long orations by rot^. Thofe who 
ftudied fcience or philofophy were obliged to 
cultivate their niemory with inceflfant care, be- 
caufe, if they frequented the fchools for inftruc-: 
tion, they treafured up the fayings of the maf- 
teirs of different fe£ls, and learned their dog-: 
trines only by oral ipftruSion. Manufcripts 
, were frequently got by heart by thofe w^o were 
eager to fecure the knowledge they contained, 
and who had not opportunities of recurring to 
the originals. It is not furprifing, therefore, 
that memory, to which fo much was trufted, 
^ould have been held in fuch high efteem. 

At the revival pf lit^raturp in Europe^^ befor^ 
the difcovery of the art of printing, it was 
fcarp ely poffible to make any progrefs in the 
literature of the age, without poffeffing a reten-? 
^e memory. A man who had read a fc^ 

 V. Pliltvch. QuintiUa?, 
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znanufcripts, and could repeat them, was a 
wonder, and a treafure : he could travel frpm 
place to place, and live by bis learning; he 
was a circulating library to ^ nation, and the 
niore books he could carry in his head the bet- 
tpr i he was certain of an admiring audience if^ 
he could repeat what Ariftotle or Saint Jerome 
had written ; and he had far more encourage- 
ment to engrave the words of others on his me- 
mory, than to invent or judge for himfelf. 

In the twelfth century above fijx hundred 
fchglars ^flembled in the forefts of Champagne, 
to hear the Ipflures of the learned Aheillard ; 
they made themftlves huts of the boughs of 
trees, and in this new academic grove were fa- 
tisfied to go almoft without the neceflaries of 
life. In the fpecimens of Abeillard's compo- 
fition, which are handed down to u^s, we may 
difcover proofs of his having been vain of a fur- 
prifing memory ; it feems to have been the fu* 
perior faculty of his mind: his fix hundred 
pupils could carry away with them only fo 
much of" his learning as they could get by heart 
during his courfe of ledlures ; and he who ha^ 
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the bell: memory muft have been beft paid for 
his journey*. 

The art of printing, by multiplying copies fo 
as to put them within the eafy reference of all 
claffes of people, has lowered the value of this 
fpecies of retentive memory. It is better to re- 
fer to the book itfelf, than to the man who has 
read the book. Knowledge is tiow ready 
claflcd for ufe, and it is fafely ftored up inthe 
great common-place books of public libraries, 
A man of literature need not encumber his me* 
mory with whole paflages from the authors he 
wants to quote ; he need only mark down the 
page, and the words are fafe. 

Mere erudition does not in thefe days enfure 
permanent fame. The names of the Abbe de 
Longuerue, and of the Florentine librarian 
Magliabechi, excite no vivid emotions in the 
minds of thofe who have heard of them before j 
and there are many, perhaps not illiterate per- 
fons, who would not be afhamed to own that 
they had never heard of them at all. Yet thefe 

* Berington*8 Hiftpry of the Lives of Abeill^d 9k^A 
Heloifa, p. 173. 
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men were both of them^ but a fe^Y years ago, 
remarkable for extraordinary memory and eru- 
dition. When M. de LongUerue was a child, 
he was fuch a prodigy of memory and know- 
ledge, that Lewis the Fourteenth, paffing 
through the Abbe's province, flopped to fee and 
hear him. tVhen he grew up, Paris confulted 
him as the oracle of learning. His erudition, 
fays dr'Alembert *, w^s not only prodigious, 
but actually terrible. Greek and Hebrew were 
more familiar to him than his native tongue* 
His memory was fo well furtiifli^td with hiftoric 
fa£ls, . with chronological and. typographical 
knowledge, that upon hearing a perfon affert 
in converfation,. that it would be a difficult talk 
to write a good biftorical defcriptioh of France f j 
he afferted that he Could do it from memory^ 
without confulting any books. All he alked 
was, to have fome map$ of France laid before 
him : thefe recalled to his mind the hiftory of 
each province, of all the fiefs of the crown of • 
each city, and even of each diftinguiilied noble-* 

* Eloge de M. L'Abbe d* Alary. 
t MAfqui* d*Arg€iifoii'« Eflkys, page 383. 
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inan*s feat in the kingdom. He wrote his foKa 
hiftory in a year. It was admired as a great 
Guriofity in manufcript ; but when it came to* 
be printed^ fundry grofs errors appeared: he 
"Was obliged to take out feveral leaves in cor-- 
refting the prefs. The edition was very ex- 
penfive, and the work, at laft, would hav^ 
been rather more acceptable to the public, if 
the author had not written it from memory. 
Love of the wonderful muft yield to efteem fof 
the ufefuK ^ 

The effeft which all this eruditiofi had upon 
the Abbe de Longuerue's tafte^ judgment, and 
imagination, is worthy of our attention. Sortie 
of his opinions, fpeak fufficiently for our puf-* 
pofe. He was of opinion that the Englifh 
have never done any good*, fince they re- 
nounced the ftudy of Greek and Arabic, for 
Qeometry and Phyfics. He was «f opinion,: 
that two antiquarian books upon Homer, vizr 
Antiquitates Homeric^e and Homeri Gnomolo'- 
giUj are preferable to Homer himfelf. He 
would rather have them, he declared, becaufe 

^ D'Alembert*s Elogc de M. d'Alfuy. 
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\vitli thefe he had all that was ufeful in the poet, 
without being obliged to go through long fto- 
rics^ which put him to fleep. " As for that 
*^ madman Ariofto," faid he, *' I foraetimes 
" divert myfelf with him." One odd volume 
of Racine was the only French book to be found 
in his library. His erudition died with him, 
and the world has not profited much by his fur- 
prifmg memory. 

The librarian Magliabechi was no lefs fa* 
mous than M. de Languerue for his memory, 
and he was yet more ftrongly affected by the 
mania for books. His appetke for them was 
fo voracious, that he acquired the name of the* 
glutton of literature*. Before he died he had 
fwallowed fix large rooms full of books. Whe- 
ther he had time to digeft any of them we do 
not know, but we are fure that he wiflied to 
have done fo ; for the only line of his own com-* 
pofition, which he has left for the inftruftionof 
pofterity, is round a medal. The medal repre- 
fents hitp fitting with a book in his hand, and 
with a great number of books fcattered on ths 

f Curlofities of Literature, vol. li. page 145, 
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floor round him. The candid infcription fig-* 
nifieSi that to become learned it is not fufficient 
to read much, if we read without refleftion. 
The names of Franklin and of Shakfpeare are' 
known wherever literature is cultivated, to all 
*vvho have any pretenfions to fcience or to ge- 
nius ; yet they were neither of them men of ex- 
traordinary erudition, nor from their work& 
fliould we judge that memory was their pre- 
dominant faculty. It may be faid, that a fu- 
perior degree of memory was effential to the 
exercife of their judgment and invention ; that 
without having treafured up in his memory ac 
variety of minute obfervations upon human na- 
ture, Shakfpeare could never have painted the 
paffions with fo bold and juft a hand, that if 
Franklin had not accurately remembered his 
own philofophical obfervations, and thofe of 
others, he never would have made thofe dif- 
coveries which have immortalized bis name. 
Admitting the juftice of thefe affertions, we 
fee that memory to great men is but a {ubordi- 
mate fervant, a . treafurer who receives, and is 
expected to keep faithfully whatever is comr 
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mitted to his care ; and not only to preferve 
faithfully all depofits, but to produce them at 
the moment they are wanted. There are fub- 
ftances which are faid to imbibe and retain the 
rays of light, and to emit them only in certain 
fituations. As long aS they retain the rays, no 
eye regards them. 

It has often been obferved> that a recoUec- 
tive and retentive memory are feldom found 
united. If. this were true, and that we had 
our choice of either, which fhould we prefer ? 
For the purpofes of oftentation^ perhaps the 
one 5 for utility the other. A perfon who could 
repeat from beginning to end the whole Eco* 
nomy of Human Life, which he had learned 
in his childhood, might, if we had time to fit 
ftill and liften to him, obtain our admiration for 
his extraordinarily retentive memory ; but the 
perfon who, in daily occurrences or intereffing 
affairs, recollefts at the proper time what is 
ufeful to us, obtains from our gratitude fome- 
thing more than vain admiration. To fpeak 
accurately, we muft remark, that retentive and 
recolleftive memories are but relative terms 5, 

Vol. III. F 
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the recolleftive memofy muft be retentive of all 
that it recollefts ; the retentive memory cannot 
fliew itfelf till the moment it becomes recollec- 
tive. But we value either precifely in propor- 
tion as they are ufeful and agreeable. 

Juft at the time vs^hen philofophers were in- 
tent upon trying experiments in electricity. Dr. 
Heberden recollefted to have feen, many years 
before, a fmall eleftrical ftone called tourma- 
lin *, in the poffeffion of Dr. Sharpe at Cam- 
bridge. It was the only one known in England 
at that time. Dr. Heberden procured it ; and 
ftiveral curious experiments were made and ve- 
rified with it. In this inftance it is obvious, 
that we admire the retentive local memory of 
Dr. Heberden, merely becaufe it became re-' 
€olIe£live and ufeful. Had the tourmalin never 
been wanted, it would have been a matter of 
indifference, whether the direftion for it at Dr. 
Sharpens at Cambridge had been remembered 
or forgotten. There was a man f who under- 

* Prieftlcy on Eleftricity, page 317, 

f Fuller, author of the Worthies of England. Sec Cunt 
ri^Iities of Literature, YOl.i. 
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took in going from Temple Bar to the fartheft 
part of Cheapfide and back again, to enume- 
rate at his return every fign on each fide of the 
way in its order, and to repeat them, if it 
ffiould be required, either backwards or for- 
wards. This he exaftly accomplifhed. As a 
playful trial of memory, this affords us a mo- 
ment's entertainment ; but if we were to be 
ferious upon the fubjeft, we fliould fay it was 
a pity that the man did ifct ufe his extraordi- 
nary memory for fome better purpofe. Thie late 
king of Pruffia, when he intended to advance 
Trenck in the army, upon his firft introduftion 
gave him a lift of the ftrangeft names wnich 
could be picked out, to learn by rote- Trenck 
learned them quickly, and the king was much 
pleafed with this inftance of his memory ; t)Ut 
Frederick would certainly never have made fuch 
a trial of the abilities of Voltaire. 

We cannot always forefee what fa£ls may be 
ufefyl, and what may be ufelefs to us, otherwifo 
the cultivation of the memory might be con- 
duced by unerring rules. In the common bufi- 
nefs of life people regulate their memories by 

F2 
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the circtunffances in which they happen to Be» 
placed. A clerk in a counting houfe by prac- 
tice leams to remember the circumftances, af- 
fairs> and names of numerous merchants, of his 
mafter'is cuftomers, the places of their abode> 
and perhaps, fomething of their peculiar hu- 
mours and manners. A fine lady remembers* 
her vifiling lift, and perhaps the drefles and 
pa^rtners of every cduple at a crowded ball y fhe 
finds all' thefe particulars a ufeful fupply for 
daily eonverfation, fhe therefore remembers, 
them with care. An amateur, who is ambiti- 
ous to fhine in the fociety of literary men, col- 
lefts literary anecdotes, and retails them when- 
ever o^cafion permits. Men of fenfe, who* 
cultivate their memories for ufeful purpofes, are 
not obliged to treafure up heterogeneous fa£ls ^ 
by reducing particulars to general principles^ 
and by connefting them with proper aflbcia^ 
tions, they enjoy all the real advantages,, whilft 
they are exempt from the labour of accumula- 
tion. 

Mr. Stewart has with fo much ability point--, 
ed out the effefts of fyflematic arrangement, of 
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writing, reading, and the ufe of technical con- 
trivances in the cultivation of the memory, that 
it would be a prefumptuous ^nd unneceffary 
attempt to expatiate in other words upon the 
fame fubjeft. It may not be ufelefs; howeyer, 
to repeat a few of his obfervations, becaufe in 
confidering what farther improvement may be 
made, it is always effential to have fully in our 
view what is already known. 

Phllofoj^ic arrangement affifts the memory 
by claffing, lender a few general principles, a 
number of apparently diffimilar and unconnc6le;d 
particulars. The b^bit, for inftance, of attend- 
ing to die connexion of caufe and efFeft, pre- 
sents a multitude ^ofinterefting analogies to the 
minds o£ men of fcience, which efcape other 
perfofls ; the vulgar feel no pleafure in contenj- 
plating objefts that appear remote from com- 
W^on life ; &nd they find it extremely difficult 
to remember obfervations and reafonings, which 
are foreign to their cuftomary courfe -of ^ffoci- 
ated ideas. Even literary and ingenious peo- 
ple, when they begin to learn any art pr fcience^ 
^fually complain that their memory is not ^bJe 

F3 
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to retain all the terms and id'feas which pour In 
upon them with perplexing rapidity. In time 
this difficulty is conquered, not fo much by the 
ftrength of the memory as by the exercife of 
judgment: they learn to diftinguifh, and felefl 
the material terms,. fa£ls, and arguments, from 
thofe that are fubordinate, and they clafs them 
under general heads, to relieve the memory 
from all fuperfluous labour. 

In all ftudies there is fome prevalent aflb- 
ciating principle, which gradually becomes fa- 
miliar to our minds, but which we do not im- 
iliediately difcover in our firft attempts. In 
poetry, refemblance ; in philofophy, caufe and 
eifefl 3 in mathematics, demonftrations conti- 
nually recurs and, therefore, each is expefted 
by perfons who have been ufed to thefe refpec- 
tive ftudies. 

The habit of committing our knowledge to 
writing aflifts the intiemory, becaufe in writing 
we detain certain ideas long enough in our 
view to perceive all their relations; we ufe fixed 
and abbreviated figns for all our thoughts, with 
the affiftanpe of thefe we can prevent confufion 
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ifi our reafonings. We can without fatigue, by 
the help of words, letters, figures, or algebraic 
figns, go through a variety of mentarprocefles, 
and folve many difficult problems, which, with- 
out fuch affiftance, muft have been too exten- 
five for our capacities. 

If our books be well chofen, and if we read 
with difcrimination and attention, reading will 
improve the memory, becaufe as it increafes 
our knowledge, it increafes our intereft in every 
new difcovery, and in every new combination 
of ideas. 

We agree entirely with Mr. Stewart in his 
obfervations upon technical helps to the me* 
mory> they are hurtful to the underftanding, 
becaufe they break the general habits of philo- 
fophic order in the mind. There is no con- 
nexion of ideas between the memorial lines, 
for inftance, in Grey^s Memoria Technica, the 
hiftory of the Kings, or Emperors, and the dates 
that we wifli to remember. However it may 
be advantageous in education to ufe fuch con- 
trivances, to ^flTift our pupils in remenibering 

F4 
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thofe technical parts of knowledge, which are 
fometimes valued above their worth in fociety. 

The fafts upon which the principles of any 
fciencc are founded fhould never be learnt by 
rote in a technical manner. But the names 
and the dates of the reigns of a number of kings 
and emperors, if they muft be remembered by 
children, Ihould be learnt in the manner which 
may give them the leaft trouble.* ^ 

It is commonly afferted that our mtemory is 
to be improved by exercife : exercife may be of 
different kinds, and we muft determine what 
fort is beft. Repetition is found to fix words, 
and fometimes ideas, ftrohglyjn the mind : the 
words of the burthen of a fong, which we have 
frequently heard, are eafily and Ipng remem- 
bered. When we want to get any thing by 
rote, we repeat it over and over again, till the 
founds feem to follow one another habitually^ 
and then we fay we have them perfeQly by 
rote -f. tlie regular recurrence of founds, at 
ftated intervals, much aids us. In poetry the 

* V. Chapter on Books^ and on Geography, 
t Or* Darwitt, Zoonomia. 
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rhymes, the cadence, the alliteration, the pecu- 
liar ftrufture or the poet's lines, aflift us. All 
thefe are mechanical helps to the memory. To 
fome people repetition feems much more agree- 
able than to others; but it maybe doubted 
whether a facility and propenfity to repetition 
be favourable to rational memory. Whilft we 
repeat, we exclude all thought from the mind, 
we form a habit of faying certain founds in a 
certain order ; but if this habit be afterwards 
broken by any trifling external circumftances, 
we lofe all our labour. We have no means of 
recoUeSing what we have learned in this' man* 
ner. Once gone it is gone for ever. It depends 
. but upon one principle of affociation. Thofe 
who exert ingenuity as well as memory in learn- 
ing by heart, may not perhaps aflbciate founds 
- with fo much expedition, but they will have 
.the power of recolleftion in a greater degree^ 
they will have more chances in their favour, be- 
fides the great power of voluntary exertion : a 
power which few paflive repeaters ever poflefs. 
The following lines arceafily learned. 
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Hafte, then, ye fpirits ; to your charge repair, 
f ^ Th^ fluttering fan be Zephyretta's care ^ 
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f The drops to thee, Brillante, we confign, 
^^ And, Momentilla, let the watch be thine > 
*^ Do thou, Crifpiffa, tend her favourite lock, 
" Ariel himfelf {hall be the guard of Shock." 

To a perfon who merely learned the founds 
in thefe lines by rote, without knowing the 
fenfe of the words, all the advantage of the ap- 
propriated names and offices, of the fylphs would 
be loft. No one, who has any fenfe of propriety, 
can call thefe fylphs by wrong names, or put 
them out of their places. Momentilla and the 
watch, Zephyretta and the fan, Crifpiffa and 
the lock of hair, Brillante and the diamond 
drops, are fo intimately affociated, that they 
neceffarily recur together in the memory. The 
following celebrated lines on envy, fome people 
will find eafy, and others difficult .to learn by 
heart. 

*^ Envy will merit, as its fliade, purlue 5 
*' But, like a fhadow, proves the fubftance true : 
^^ For envy'd wit, like Sol eclipsed, makes known 
^^ Th' oppofing body^s grofTnefs not its own. 
^^ When firft that fun too powerful beams difplays^ 
^^ It draws up vapour, which obfcures its rays | 
f* But ev'n thofe clouds at laft adorn its way> 
'^ Refleft new glories, and augment the day/* 
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The flow of thefe lines is not particularly 
eafy ; thofe who truft merely to tlie power of 
Teiteration in getting tl^em by rote will fiyd the 
tafk difficult ; thofe who feize the ideas will 
neceffarily recolleft their order, and the fenfe 
will conduft thdm to their proper places with 
certainty : they cannot, for inftance, make the 
clouds adorn the fun's rays before the fun's 
powerful beams have drawn up the vapours. 
This fixes the place of the four laft lines. The 
fimile of merit and the fun, and envv and the 
clouds, keeps each idea in its order ; if any one 
efcapes, it is eafily miffed, and eafily recalled. 

We feldom meet with thofe who can give us 
an accurate account of their own thoughts \ k 
is, therefore, difficult to tell the different ways 
in which^ difFeftnt people manage their memo- 
ry. We judge by the effefts frequently, that 
cauf?is are the fame, which fometimes are en- 
tirely different. Thus, we, in common conver- 
fation, IhouM fay, that two people had an 
e;j:iually good memory, who could repeat with 
jcqual exa£tnefs any thing which they had heard 
<)r read. But in their methods of remember- 
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ing thefe perfons might differ effentially ; the 
one might have exerted much more judgment 
and ingenuity in ihe conduft of hJs memoiy 
than the other, and might thus have not only 
fatigued himfelf lefs, but might have improved 
his underftanding, v^^hilft the other learned 
merely by rote. When Dr. Johnfon reported 
the parliamentary debates for the Gentleman's 
Magazine, his judgment, his habit of attend ing 
to the order in which ideas follow one another 
in reafoning, his previous knowledge of the 
<chara£ters and ftyle of the different fpeakers, 
muft confiderablyhave affifted his memory. His 
tafte for literary compofition muft hav^ fliewn 
him ihftantly where any argument or allufion 
was mifplac^d. A connefting phrafe, or a 
link in a chain of reafoning, is jrtiffi^d 9S readily, 
by a perfon ufed to writing and argument, as 
a word in a line of poetry is miffed by a poetic 
ear. If any thing has efcaped the memory of 
perfons who remember by general claffification, 
they are not only by their art able to difcover 
that fomething is miffmg, but they have a ge- 
neral direfilion where to find it ; they know to* 
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wfrat clafs of ideas it muft belong ; they catt 
hunt from generals to particulars, . till they are* 
fure at laft of tracing and detefting the deferter ;. 
they have certain figns by which they know 
the obje6l of which they are m^ feareh, and 
tihey trnft with more certainty to thefe charafler- 
iftics, than to tlie mere vague recolleftion of 
having (een it before. We feeldifpofed to truft 
the memory of thofe who can give u$ fome 
feafon for what they remember. If they caa 
prove to us that their affertion^ could not, con* 
fiftently with other fafts,, be falfe, we admit the 
aflertion mto the rank of fafts,. and their judge- 
ment thus goes furety for their memory. 

In the common mode of education great ex- 
aQnefs of repetition is required from pupils^ 
This feems to be made a matter of too much 
importance. Tli^re are circuinftances in life^ 
ifi which this talent is. ufeful^ but its utility 
perhaps we (hall find, upon examination, i* 
ovewated. 

In giving evidence of words, dates, and fa£ls^ 
ill a court of juftice,. the utmoft pi3ecifK)a is re- 
q^uifite.* The property, lives, and chara£ters„ 
of individuals,, depend upon this precilLon. 
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But we rauft obferve, that after long detaikcf 
evidence has been given by a number of wit- 
nefles, an advocate feparates the material from 
the immaterial circumftances, and the judge in 
his charge again compreffes the arguments of . j 

the counfel, fo that much of v^^hat has been faid , i 

during the trial might as well. have been omit- 
ted. All thefe fuperfluous ideas were remem- 
bered to no purpofe. An evidence fometimes^ 
if he be permitted,> would tell not only all that 
he remembers of the circumftances about which 

i 

he is examined,, but alfo a number of otheK 
circumftances, which are cafually aflbciated ' 
with thefe in his memory.' An able adyocatej 
rejefts, by a quicknefs of judgment which ap- 
pears like intuition, all that is irrelevant to his 
argument 2a^A. his caufe ; and it is by thisfelec- 
tion that his memory, in the evidence perhaps 
of twenty diflferent people, is able to retain all 
that is ufeful. When this heterogeneous mafs 
of evidence is claffed by his perfpicuous ar-r 
rangement, his audience feel no difficulty either 
in underfl:anding or recoUefting all which had 
before a:ppeared confufed. Thus the exercifei 
of the judgment faves much of the labonr of 
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memory ; labour which is ndt merely unnecef- 
fary, but hurtful, to oiir underftanding. 
^ In making obfervations upon fubjefts which 
are new to us, we muft be content to ufe our 
memory unaffifted at firft by our reafon ; we 
muft treafure up the »ore and rubbifh together, 
becaule We cannot immediately diiftinguifli them 
from each other. But the fooner we can fepa-- 
rate them the better. In the beginning of all 
experimental fciences, a number of ufelefs par- 
ticulars are recorded, becaufe they are not 
known to be ufelefs ; when froiti comparing 
thefe a feW general principles are difcovered, 
the memory is immediately relieved, the judg- 
ment and inventive faculty have power and " 
liberty to work, and then a rapid progrefs and ' 
great difcoveries are made. It is the misfor- 
tune of thofe who firft cultivate new fciences, 
that their memory is overloaded ; but' if thofe 
who fucceed to them fubmit to the fame fenfe* 
lefs drudgery, it is not their misfortune, but 
their fault. Let us look over the hiftory of 
thofe who have made difcoveries and inven- 
tions^ we fliall perceive, that it has i>een by 
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rejefting ufelefs ideas that they have firft clear* 
ed their way to truth. Dr. Prieftley's Hiftories 
of Vifion and of Eleftricity are as ufeful when 
we confider them as hiftories of the human 
mind, as when we read them as hiftories of 
fcience. Dr. P. has publiflied a catalogue of 
books*, from which he gathered his materials. 
The pains, he tells us, that it coft him to com* 
prefs and abridge the accounts which ingenious 
men have given of their own experiments, 
teach us how much our progrefs in real know- 
ledge depends upon rejefting all that is fuper- 
fluous. When Simonides offered to teach The- 
miftocles the art of memory, Themiftocles an* . 
fwered, " Rather teach me the art of forget- 
"ting; fori find that I remember much that 
" I had better forget, and forget" ( confequently ) 
" fome things which I wifh to remember." 

When any difcovery or invention is complet- 
ed, we are frequently aftonifhed at its obvious 
fimplicity. The ideas neceffary to the difcovery 
are feldom fo numetous as to fatigue our me- 
mory. Memory feems to have been ufeful to 

* At the end of the hiilory of Vifion. 
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inventors only as it prefented a few ideas in a 
certain happy connexion, as it prefented ttiem 
faithfully and diftinftly to view in the proper 
momenti If we wifh for examples of the 
conduct of the underftanding, we need only 
look into Dr. Franklin's works. He is fo fre6 
from all affeftation, he lays his mind fo fairly 

4 

before us, that he is perhaps the' heft example 
We can feleft. Thofe who are ufed to look at 
objefts in a microfcope fay, that full as inuch 
depends upon the objefts being well prepared 
for infpeftion, as upon the attention of the ob-* 
ferver, or the excellence of the glafs* 

The firft thing that ftrikes us, in looking over 
lioStor Franklin's works, is the variety of his ob- 
fervations upon different fubjefts. We might 
imagine, that a very tenacious and powerful me- 
mory was neceffary to regifter all thefe : but Dr* 
B'ranklin informs us, that it was his'conftant 
praftice to note down every hint as it occurred 
to him : he urges his friends to do the fame 5 • 
he obferves, that there is fca|-cely a day paffes 
without our hearing or feeing fomething which, 
if properly attended to, might lead to ufeful 

Vol. hi. G 
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difcoveries. By thus committing hi§ ideas to 
writing, his mind was left at liberty to think. 
No extraordinary effort of memory wats, even 
upon the gteateft occafions, requifite. A friend 
wrote to him to inquire how he was led to his 
great difcovery of the identity of lightning and 
eleftricity ; and how he lirft came to think of 
drawing down lightning from the clouds. Dr. 
Franklin replies, that he could not anfwer bet- 
ter than by giving an extraSl from the minutes 
he ufed to keep of the experiments he made, 
with memorandums of fuch as he purpofed to 
make, the reafons for making them, and the 
obfervations that rofeupon thgm. By this ex- 
tra£t, fays Dr. Franklin, you will fee that the 
thought was not fo much an out of the loay one^ 
but that it might have occurred to any elec- 
trician ** 
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Nov. 7. 1749. Eleftrical fluid agrees with light- 
ning in thefe particulars, i. Giving light. 2. Colour 
of the light. 3. Crooked direaion. 4. Swift motion. 
5. Being codduded by metals. 6. Crack or noife ia 
*' exploding. 7. Subfifting in water or ice. 8. Rending 
bodies it paffes through. 9. Deftroying animals. 10. 
Melting taetals. 11. Firing inflammable fubftanccs. 
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^ When the ideias are arranged in clear ordef» 
is wfe fee them in this hote, the analogy or in- 
duction to which t)r. Franklin was led appearS^ 
6afy. Why then had it never been made by 
any other perfon ? Numbefs bf iii^etiiotis meii 
wene at this timei intent nfpon eleftricity. Th6 
rdeas -which were neeeffary to this difcovery 
were not numerous or complicated. We may 
remark, that one analogy connefting thefe ob- 
fervations together^ they are more eafily recioi- 
leSed; and thcit being written down for i 
particular piirpofe, on which Dr. franklin*^ 
mind was intent, muft have made it ftill eafief 
to him to retain theni. 

ITie degree of memory he Was forced to em- 
ploy is thus reduced to a portion in which few 
people are defe£live. Now, let us fuppofe^ 
that Dr* Franklin, at the time he wrote his me- 



'M2. Sulphurous fmelU The eledric fluid is at traded 
" by points. We do not know whether this property is 
* in lightning. Bot fince Ihey agree in all the partifciilars 
'^ wherein we can already compare them> is it not proba- 
" bable, they agree likewife in this? Let the experi* 



merit be made.'* 



Dr. Franklin^s Letter^, fkgt^ti. ' 
G2 
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raorandum, had fully in his recollefiiion ererjr 
previpus experiment that h^d ever been tried 
on ekftricity ; and not only thefe, but the the- 
ories, names, ages, and private hiftory, of all 
the men who had tried thefe experiments ; of 
what advantage would this have been to him I 
He muft have excluded all thefe impertinent 
ideas fucceflively as they rafe before him, and 
he muft have felefled the fifteen ufeful obfervst- 
tions^ which we have mentioned, from thi» 
troublefome mukkude* The chance in fuch a 
feleftion would have been againft him; the 
time employed in the examination and rejeftion 
of all the unneceflary recoUe&ions would have 
been abfblutcly wafted. 

We muft wifti that it were in our power, 
when we make obfervations upon nature, or 
when we read the reflexions of others, to ar* 
range- our thoughts fo as to be ready when we^ 
want to reafon or invent. When cards are dealt 
to us, we can fort our hand according to the 
known probabilities of the game, and a new^ 
arrangement is eafily made when we hear what 
is trumps* 
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In collecting and forting obferv^tions Di^. 
'Franklin particularly excelled, therefore we 
may fafely continue to take him for our exam- 
ple. Wherever he happened to be, in a boat, 
in a mine, in a printer's (Jiop, in a crowded 
city or in the country, in Europe or America, 
he difpl^ys the fame aftivity of obfervation. 
When any thing, however trifling, ftruck him 
which he could not account for, he never refted 
till he had traced the effeSt to its caufe. Thus, 
after haying made one remark, he • had frefh 
motive to collefit £a6ts, either to confirm or re- 
fute an hypothefis ; his qbfervations tending 
confequently to fome determinate purpofe, they 
were arranged in the moment they were made 
in the mofl: commodious manner, both for his 
menaory and invention; they were arranged 
either according to their obvious analogies, 
or their relation to each other as caufe 
and efFeft. He had two ufeful methods of 
judging of the value of his own ideas; he 

either confidered' how they could be imme- 

« 

diately appUed to pradical improvements ia 

G3 
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the arts, or how they could lead to the fo-: 
lution of any qf the great problems in fci- 
cnce. Here we muft again obferve, that judg- 
ment {^v^d the labour of memory. A perfori,- 
who fets about tp cqllefik fafts at r^mdom, h 
little better th^n a niagpie, who picks up and 
lays by any odd bits of money he cjin light 
upon without knowing their ufe. 

Mifcellaneous obferyations which are made 
by. thofe who hay^ no philofophy may acciden- 
tally lead tp fomething ufeful ; but here we 
admire the good fortune, and not the genius, 
of the individuals who mal^e fuch difpoyeries ; 
thefe are prizes drawn from the lottery of fci-: 
pnce^j wl^iph oughj: not to feduce us from the 
paths of fober iqduftry. How lon^ may an ob-? 
fervation fortunately made continue to be ufe- 
lefs to mankind, merely becaufe it has not been 
reafoned vipon ! The trifling obfervation, that 
a ftraightftick appears bent in water, was made 
many hundred year$ before the reafon of that 
appearance was difcovered ! The invention of 
thp telefcope might have been made by anj^ 
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perfon who could have purfued this flight ob- 
fervation through all its confequences. 

Having now defined, or rather defcribed, 
what we mean by ^ good memory, w:e may 
confider how the memory fliould be cultivated. 
In children^ as well as in men, the ftrength of 
that habit, or perhaps of that power of the 
mind which affociates ideas together, varies 
confiderably. It is probable, that this differ- 
ence may depend fometimes upon organization. 
A child who is born with any defefit in his eyes 
cannot poflibly have the fame pleafure in ob- 
jefts of fight, which thofe enjoy who have ftrong 
eyes : ideas affociated with thefe external ob- 
jefts are therefore not affociated with pleafure, 
and, cdnfequently, they are not recoUefted 
with any fenfations of pleafure. An ingenious 
writer * fuppofes, that all the difference of ca» 
pacity amongfl men ultimately depends on their 
original power of feeling pleafure or pain, and 
their confequent different habits of attention. 

When there is any defe£l in a child's organi- 
zation, we mufl have recourfe to phyfics, aod 

• Helvetius, '' Sur TEfprit." 
G4 
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not to inctaphyfic$; but even amongft children, 
who are apparently in the full poffeffion of al} 
their fenfes, we fee very different degrees of 
vivacity : thofe who have moft vivacity feldoni 
take delight in repeating/their ideas ; they are 
jnore pleafed with novelty than prone to habit. 
Thofe on the contrary who are deficient in yi- 
vacity are much difpofed to the eafy indolent 

-  ^ 

pleafure of repetition ; it cofls" th^m lefs exer- 
tion to fay or do the fame thing oyer again, than 
to attempt any thing new \ they are uniformly 
good fubjeSs to habit, becaufe novelty has no 
charms to feduce their attention. 

The education of the memory in thefe two 
claffes of children ought not to be the fame. 
Thofe who are difpofed tq repetition fliould not 
be indulged in it, becaufe it will increafe their % 
Jndojence ; they fliould be excited by praife, by 
example, by fympathy, and by all the flrongef^ 
motives that we can employ. Their interefl Jn 
every thing around them muft by all means be 
jncceafed : when th^y fhow eagernefs about any 
thing, ^o^matter what it is, we may then exer* - 
Cife their memory upqn that (ut)je£l with fom§ 
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hopes of fuccefs. It is of importance that they 
fliould fucceed in their firft trials, otherwife 
they will be difcouraged from repeating their 
attempts, and they will diftruft their own me- * 
ynory in future. The fear of not remembering 
will occupy, and agitate apdr* weaken their 
minds J they ftiould, therefore, be animaj;edby 
hope. If they fail, at all events, let them not 
be reproached ^ the mprtification they natur^y 
feel is fufficient: nor Ihould they be left to, 
. dwell upon their difappbintment 5 they ihould 
have a frefli and eafier trial -given ,to them, that 
they may recover their own fejf-complacency as 

§ * 

- expeditioufly as poffible. It may be feid, that 
there are children of fuch a fluggiih tempera- . 
ment, that they feel no pleafure in fuccefs, and . 
po mortification in perceiving their owp mental . 
deficiencies. There are few children of this 
defcription, fcarcely any, perhaps, whofe de- 
fers have not been increafed by education. 
Exertion has been made fo painful to them, that 
lat length they have funk into apathy, or fub- 
mitted in defpair to the eternal punifhmcnt of 
frame, 
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The mittaken notion, that the riieraory muft 
be exercifed only in books, has been often fatal 
to the pupils of literary people. We remem- 
ber beft thofe things .which intereft us moft j 
which are ufeful to us in converfation ; in 
our daily bufinefs or amufement. So do chil- 
dren. On thefe things we fliould exercife their 
memory. Tell a boy who has loft his top,; to 
remember at fuch a particular time to put you 
in mind of it, and if he does, that you will 
give him another ; he will probably remember 
your requefts after this, better than you will 
yourfelf. AfFe^ionate children will eafily ex- 
tend their recolle£live memories in the fervice 
of their friends and companions. *^ Put me in 
** mind to give your friend what he afked fi>r, 
** and I will give it to him if you remember it 
" at the right time." It will be beft to manage 
thefe affairs fo that convenience, and not ca- 
price, (hall appear to be your motive for the 
requefts. The time and place fhould be pre- 
cifely fixed, and fomething fliould be chofen 
which is likely to recall your requeft at the ap- 
pointed time. If you fay, put me in, mind qf 
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fuch a thing the inoment the cloth is taterf 
away after dinner ; or as foon as candles are 
brought into the room ; or when I go by fuch 
a (hop in our walk this evening; here arc 
things mentioned which will much affift the 
yjoung remembrancer : the moment the cloth is 
taken away, or the candjes come^ he will re- 
cplleQ:, from aflbciation, that fomething is to' 
he done, that /i^ has fomething to do; and 
prefently he will make out what that fomething 
is. 

A good memory for bufinefs depends upon 
local, well arranged affociations. The man of 
bufinefs makes ai^ artificial meniory for himfelf ' 
put of the trivial occurrences of the day, and 
the hours as they pafs recall their refpeftive pc- 
cupations. Children can acquire thefe habits 
very early in their education ; they are eager to 
give their companions an account of any thing 
they have feen or heard 5 their tutors fliould 
become their companions, and encourage them 
by fympathy to addrefs thefe narrations to 
them. Children who forget their leffpns in 
f hfpnology^ and their pence tables, can relate 
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urith perfeft accuracy any circumftances which 
have interefted themfelves. This fliews that 
there is no deficiency in their capacity. Every 
one, who hai had any experience of the plea- 
fure of talking, knows how intimately it is con- 
neftcd with the pleafure of being liftened. to. 
The auditors, confcquently, poffefs fupreme 
ppwer over narrative childhood, without ufing 
any artifice, by fimply fhcwing attention to well 
arranged^ and well recoUefted narratives, and 
ceafing to attend when the young orator's me- 
mory and ftory become confufed, he will natu- 
, rally be excited to arrange his ideas. The or- 
der of time is the firft and eafieft priilciple of 
aflbciation to help the memory. This, till 
ypung people acquire the ideas of caufe and ef- 
fe£J:, will be their favourite mode of arrangement. 
Things that happen at the famte time ; things 
that are faid, thoughts that have occurred, at 
the feme time, will recur to the mind together. 
AYe may obferve, that ill educated people con* 
tiaue through life^ tp remember things by fhis 
fingle aflbciation; and confequently, there is 
an heterogeneous collection of Ideas in . their 
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mind^ which have no rational c9nnexion with 

each other; crowds which have accidentally 

met, and are forced to live for ever together. 

A vulgar evidence, when he is examinedl 

about his memory of a particular faft, gives as 

a reafon for his remembering it a relation of a 

number of other circumftances, which he telk 

you happened at the fame time ; qr he calls to 

witnefs any animate or inanimate objefts, which 

he happened to fee at the fame time. All thefe 

things are fo joined with the principal hSt in 

his mind, that his remembering them diftinSly, 

feems to him, and he expefts will fe'em ta 

others, demonftration of the truth and accuracy 

of his principal aflertion. When a lawyer tells 

him he has nothing to do with thefe ideas, he is. 

immediately at a ftand in his narrative, he can 

recollefl nothings he is fure of nothing -, he has- 

no reafon to give for his belief,, unlefs he may 

fay that it was Mrchaelmas-day when fuch a 

thing happened, that he had a goofe for dinner 

that day, or that he had a new wig,. Thofe 

« 

who have more enlarged minds, feldom pro- 
duce thefe ftrange reafons for remembering 
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fafts. Indeed, no one can reafon clealrlyi Whofo- 
memory has thefe foolifh habits j the ill match- 
ed ideas are infeparably joined, and they ima* 
gine there is foitie natural connexion between 
them. H^nce arife thofe obftinate prejudices^ 
which no arguments can vanquifh. 

To prevent children from arguing ill, we 
mull, therefore, take cate, in exercifing their 
memory, to difcourage them in this method of 
proving, that they remember one thing by tell- 
ing us a number of others which happened at 
the fame time j rather let them be excited to 
bring their reafoning faculty into play in fup-* 
port of their memory* . Suppofe, for inftancCi 
.that a child has miflaid his hat, and was trying * 
to recoUeft where he had put it. He firft may 
TecolIe£l, from the affociation of time, that he 
had the hat the laft time he went out; but 
when he wants to recoUeft when that time was, 
he had^ better go back, if he can, to his motive 
for going out : this one idea will bring a num- 
ber of others in right order into his mind* He 
went out, fuppofe, to fetch his kite, which hie 
was afraid would be wetted by a ihpwer oi 
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,xain i then the boy recoUefits that his hat mull 
have been wetted by the fame rain, and that 
when he came in, inftead of hanging it up in 
its ufual place, it was put before the lire to be 
dried. What fire is the next queftion, &c/ 

Such an inftance as this may appear very tri- 
vial ; but children whofe minds are well ma- 
naged about trifles, will retain good habits 
when they are to think about matters of confe- 
quence. By exercifing the memory in this 
manner about things, inftead of about books 
and leffons, we (hall not difguft and tire our 
pupils, nor (hall we give the falfe notion, that 
all knowledge is acquired by reading. 

Long before children read fluently for their 
own amufement, they like to hear others read 
aloud to them, becaufe they have then the 
entertainment without the labour. We may 
exercife their memory by alking for an account 
of what they have heard. But let them nev^r 
be required to repeat in the words of the book, 
or even to preferve the fame arrangement i 
let them fpeak in words of their own, and 
arrange their ideas to their own plan ; this will 
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^xercife at once their judgment, invention, and 
memory, 

^* Try if you can explain to me what I have 
*^ juft been explaming to you," a fenfible tu- 
tor vrUl frequently fay to his pupils 3 and he 
will fuffer them to explain in a different man- 
ner from himfelf, he will only require them 
to remember what is effential to the explana* 
tion. In fuch repetitions as thefe the mind 
is active, therefore it will ftrengthen and im- 
prove • 

Children are all, more or lefs, pleafed with 
the perception of refemblances and of analogy* - 
This propenfity affifts us much in the cultiva- 
tion of the memory 3 but it muft be managed 
with difcretion, or it will injure the other 
powers of the linderftanding. There is in fome 
minds a futile lave of tracing analogies, which 
leads to fuperftition, to falfe realoning, and 
falfe tafte. The quick perception of refem- 
blances is in other minds produftive of wit, 
poetic genius, and fcientific invejition. ^ The 
difference between thefe two claffes depends 
upon this, the one has more judgment, and 

3 
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more the habit of ufing it than the other. Chil- ,/ 

.dr^n who are pleafed by trifling coincidences, 
by allufions, and fimilitudes, ftiould be taught 
with great care to reafon ; when once they per- 
ceive thfe pleafure of demonftration, they, will 
not be contented with the inaccuracy of com- 
mon analogies. A tutor is often tempted to 
,teach pupils who are fond of allufions by means 
o£them, becaufc he iSnds that they remember 
well whatever fuits their tafte for ref^toblances. 
By following the real analogies between differ- 
ent arts and fciences, and making ufe of the 

 

knowledge children have on one fubjeft to il- 
luftrate another, we may at once amufe their 
fancy, and cultivate th^ir memory with advan- 
tage. Ideas laid up in this maaner \vill recur 
in the fame order, and will be ready for further 
.ufe. When two ideas are remembered by their 
mutual connexion, furely it is beft that they 
.fliould both of them be fubftantially ufeful ; and 
not that one fliould attend merely to anfwer for 
the appearance of the other. 

As men readily remember thofe things which 
are. every day ufeful to them in bufinefs, what 

Vol- III. H 
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ielate« to their amufements, or to their favourite 
taftes in arts, fciences, or m literature ; Co chil- 
dren find no difficulty in remembering every 
thing which mixes daily with their little plea* 
fure& They value knowledge, which 19 ufe^ 
ful and agreeable to them, as highly as we do; 
but they confider only the prefent, and we take 
-die future into our ^ftimate. Children feel no 
xntereft in half the things that are committed^ 
with the moil folemn recommendatioos, to the 
care of then? memory. It is in vain to tell them> 
^ You mull remember ykrA a things becaufe it 
•* will be ufeful to you when you grow up ta 
** be a man/* The child feels Hke a child, and 
has no idea of what he may feel when he grow* 
up ta be a man. He tries to remember what 
lae b defired, perhaps,, becaufe he wiflies to 
pleafe his wifer friends; but if the ideas are re- 
mote from his every day bufinefs„/ if nothifig 
recall them but voluntary exertion, and if he 
be obliged to abftraS his little foul from every 
thing it holds' dear before he ca\i recolleft his 
ieflbns, they will have no hold upon his me* 
mory j he win feel that recoUefition is too ope^ 
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rofe, and he will enjoy none of the " pleafures 
*« of memory." 

To induce children to exerclfe their memory 
we muft put them in fituations where they may 
be immediately rewarded for their exertion* 
We rouft create an intereft in their miiTds ; no- 
thing uninterefting is lohg remembered. In a 
large and* literary family, it will not be difficult 
to invent occupations for children, which may 
exercife all their faculties. Even the converfa- 
tion of fuch a family will create in their mmds 
a defire for knowledge ; what they hear will 
recall to their memory what they read, and if 
they are encouraged to take a reafopable (hare 
in converfiition, they will acquire the habit of 
liftening to every thing that others fay. By per- 
mitting children to talk freely of what they 
read, we are more likely to improve their me- 
mory for books, than by.exaQing from them 
formal repetitions of leffons. 

Dr. Johnfon, who is faid to have had an un- 
commonly good memory, tells us, that when 
he was a boy, he ufed, after he had acquired 
any frefli knowledge from his books, to run } 
and tell it to an old woman of whom he was 

H2 * 
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very fond. This exercife was fo agreeable to 
him, that it imprinted what he read upon his 
memory. 

La Gaucherie, one of the preceptors of Hen- 
ry IV, having found that he had to do with a 
young prince of an impatient mind, and a£tive 
genius, little fuited to fedentary ftudies, inftead 
of compelling his pupil to read, taught him by 
means of converfation 5 anecdotes of heroes 
and' the wife payings of ancient philofophers 
were thus impriqted upon the mind of this 
prince. It is faid, that Henry IV. Applied in 
his fubfequent life all the knowledge he had 
acquired in this manner fo happily, that learned 
men were furprifed at his memory*. 

By thefe obfervations we by no means would 
infinuate, that application to books is unnecef- 
fary. We are fenfible that accurate knowledge 
upon any fubjecl cannot be acquired by fuper- 
ficial converfation, that it can be obtained only 
by patient application. But we mean to point 
put, that an early tafte for literature /in ay be 
excited in children by converfation, and that 

• See Preface to L'Efprit des Remains confidere* 
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ftheir memory fliould be firft cultivated in the 
manner which will give them the leaft pain. 
When there is motive for application, and 
wh-^i. habits of induflry have been gradually 
acquired > we may fecurely truft, that our pupils 
will complete their own education. Nor fliould 
we have i^afon to fear, that thofe who have a 
good memory for all other things, fliould not be 
able to retain all that is worth remembering in 
books. Children fliould never be praifed for 
merely remembering exaftly what they read, 
they fliould be praifed for feleQing with good 

 

fenfe what is worth their attention, and for ap- 
plying what they remember to ufeful purpofes. 
We have obferved how much the habit of 
inventing increafes the wifli for knowledge, and 
increafes the intereft men take in a number of 
ideas, which are indifferent to uncultivated and 
indolent people. It is the fame wilh children. 
Children who invent exercife their niemory 
with pleafure, from the immediate fenfe of 
utility and fuccefs- A piece of knowledge, 
which they layby in their minds with the hopes 

0f making uf? of it in fome future invention, 
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they have more motives for remembering, than 
what they merely learn by rote, becaufe they 
are commanded to do fo by the voice of autho* 
rity. 

# 

A recolleftive memory .of books appears 
early in children who are not overwhelmed with 
them ; if the impreflions made upon their minds 
be diftin£i, they will recur with pleafure to the 
memory when fimilar ideas are prcfented. 

July 1796. S heard his father read Sar 

Brook Boothby's excellent epitaph upon Alger- 
non Sidney ; the following lines pleafed the boy 
particularly : 

t 
1 

^^ Approach, eontemplate this immortal nameji 
^^ Swear on this fhrine to emulate his fame ; 
' ^^ To dare, like him, e*en to thy lateft breath, % 

^' Contemning chains, and poverty, and death.'* 



S — -*s father ajQced him why he liked thefa 
lines, and whether they put him in mind of any 

thing that he had heard before, S faid, 

^^ It puts me in mind of Hamilcar*s making his 
^* fon Hannibal fwear to hate the Romans, and 
?• love his countrymen eternally. But I like 
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^ thU much better* I think it was exceedingly 
^ foolifli and wrong of Hamilcar to make his 
** fon fwear always to hate the Romans/' 

Latin leffons are ufually fo very difagreeatle 
to boys, that they feldom are pleafed with any 
allufions to them ; but by good management 
in a tutor, €vpn thefe leffons may be aflbciated 
with agreeable ideas. Boys fheuid be encou* 
raged to talk and think about what they learn 
in Latm, as welj as what they read in Englifli i 
they fliould be allowed to judge of th^ charaC'- 
ters defcribed in ancient authors, to compare 
them with our prefent ideas of excellence, an4 

thus to make fome ufeof their learning. Jt 

« 

will then be not merely engraved upon their 
memory in the form of leffons, it will be min- 
gled with their notions of life and manaers; k 
will occur to them when they converfe, and 
when they a£l ; ^ey will poffefs the admired 
talent for clafiical allufion,' as well as all the 
folid advantages of an unprejudiced judgment* 
It is not enough that gentlemen fhould be ma(^ 
ters of the learned languages, they muft know 
how to produce their knowledge without pe- 
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dantry or affeftation. The memory may iii vaiil 
be ftored with claffical precedents, unlefsthefe 
can be brought into ufe in fpeaking or writing 
without the parade of dull citation, or formal 
introduftion. " Sir," faid Dr. Johnfon, to fome 
profing tormentor, " I would rather a man 
^' would knock me down than begin to talk to 
*' me of the Punic wars." A public fpeaker, 
who rifes in the Houfe of Commons, with pe- 
dantry prepenfe to quote Latin or Greek, is 
coughed or laughed down ; but the beautiful 
unpremeditated claffical allufions of Burke or 
Sheridan, fometimes conveyed in a fingle word, 
feize the imagination irrefiftibly. 

Since we perceive, that memory is chiefly 
ufeful as it furniflies materials for invention, 
and that invention can greatly abridge thq 
mere labour of accumulation, we muft exa-- 
mine how the inventive faculty can be properly 
exercifed. The vague precept, of cultivating 
the memory and invention of young people tit 
the fame time, will not inform parents how 
this is to be accomplifhed ; we truft therefore, 
that we may be permitted, contrary tq the cuC- 
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I 

/ 

torn of didaftic writers, to illuftrate a general 
precept by a few examples ^ and we take thefe 
examples from real life, becaufe we apprehend, 
that fictions, however ingenious, will never 
advance the fcience of education fo much as 
fimple experiments. 

No elaborate theory of invention (hall here 
alarm parents. It is a miftake, to fuppofe that 
the inventive faculty can be employed only on 
important fubjefts, it can be exercifed in the 
moft trifling circumftances of domeftic life. 
Scarcely any family can be fo unfortunately 
iituated, that they may not employ the ingenu- 
ity of their children without violent exertion, or 
any grand apparatus. Let us only make ufe 
of the circumftances which happen every hour. 
Children are interefted in every thing that is 
going forward. Building, or planting, or con- 
verfation, or reading ; they attend to every 
thing, and from every thing might they, with a 
Jittle a(]iftance, obtain inftruftion. Let their 
ufeful curiofity be encouraged ; let them make 
a part of the general fociety of the family, in- 
ilead of being treated as if they had neither 
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dantiy or afFeftation. The memory may ii^' ^ 
be ftored with claffical precedents, unle ^- 






can be brought into ufe in fpeaking-'/ ^' *^ 
without the parade of dull citatiov^ ^ > ^ 
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Introduaion. « Sir," faid Dr. JoJ' j' | ^ 
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profing tormentor, " I wou^ ,>' V jf ;J 
«' would Icnock me down ^ I ^ ^ f J -'' 
" me of the Punic wars/ > . •/ ,r 
who rifes in the Houfe s '*- j " xjg 

dantry prepenfe to r ^ ^ .cnt faia 

coughed or laughe ? > ^ mufic books, 

unpremeditated / a time i and it was 

Sheridan, fom .ucn rake could ik>t bfe \ 

feize the im ,cet of paper at once. 

Since ' ^ faid, that he thought fuch a pcn- 
iifeful ^^ ^t rule well ; and he called to S — , 
find boy we mentioned before) and aik^d 

^^ (^ j/ he could invent any method of doing 
he biifi"^^^ better. S-*--— took about a quar- 
^Qt o( an hour to confider ; and he then de- 
scribed a little machine for ruling a fheet of 
paper at a fingle ftroke, which his father exe- 
cuted /or him. It fucceeded well, and this 

fuccefs was the beft reward he could have, 
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Another day Mr. — — obferved, that the 
maid^ whofe bufinefs it was to empty a bucket 
of aihes into an afli hole, never could be pef- 
foaded to do it, becaufe the. aihes were blown 
againft her face by the wind ; arid he detef- 
mined to invent a method which (hojild raake 
it convenient to her to do as ihe was defired. 
The maid ufually threw the afbes into a heap 
on the fheltered fide of a wall ; the thing to be 
done was, to make her put the bucket through 
a hole in this wall, and empty the afhes on the 
other fide. This problem was j^iven to all the 
children and grown up perfons in the femily. 
One of the children invented the flielf, which, 
they faid, Ihould be like, part of the vane of a 
winnowing machine which they had lately 
feen ; the manner of placing this vane another 
of the children fuggefted: both thefe ideas 
joined together prodyced the contrivance which 

was wanted. 

A little model was made in wood of this , 
bucket, which was a pretty toy. The thing 
itfelf was executed, and was found ufeful. 
(V. Plate 1.) 
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June i8th. 1796. Mr. was balanc- 

r 

ing a pair of fcales very exaftly, in which he 
was going to weigh fome opium ; this led to 
aconverfation upon Scales and weighing. Some 
one faid, thslt the dealers in diamonds muft 
have very cxaft fcales, as the difference of a 
grain" makes fuch a great difference in their 
value. S— was very attentive to this con- 

verfation. M =- told him, that jewellers 

xilways, if they can, buy diamonds when the 
air is light, and fell them when it is heavy. 

S*- did not underfland the reafon of this, 

-till his father explained to him the general 
principles of hydroftatics, and fhewed him a 
few experiments with bodies of different fpe- 
cific gravity : thefe experiments were diflinftly 
tmderftood by every body prefent. The bojl 
then obferved, tTiat it was not fair of the jew- 
ellers to buy and fell in this manner s- they 
ihould not, faid he, ufe thcfe weights. Dia- 
monds (hould be the weights. Diamonds 

• , " 

ihould be weighed againft diamond-s. 

November 1795. One day after dinner, 
the candles had been left for fome time with- 
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out being fnuffed ; and Mr. ' " faid he 
wiflied candles could be ms^de which would 
not require fnuffing. 

Mrs. ********* thought of cutting the 
wick into feveral pieces before it was put into 
the candle,, that fo> when it burned down to 

^tbe divifions, the wick might fall off. M - 

thought that the wick might be tied tight romid 
at intervals, before it was put into the candle ; 
that when it burned down to the places where 

it was tied, it would fnap off; but Mr. —. 

objefted, that the candle would moft likely 

« 

go out when it had burned down to her knotsv 
It was then propofed, to fend a ftream of oxy- 
gene through the catidle inftead of a wick. 
M "  afked if fome fubftance might not be 
ufed for wicks which (hould burn into powder 

and fly offor'fublime. Mr. — fmiled at 

this, and faid, " Some fubftanee ; fome kind of 
*^ air ; fome chemical mixture ! A perfon igno- 
^^ rant of chemiftry always talks of, as an igno- 
" rant perfon in mechanics always fays, " 01\, 
" you can doit fomehow with ajprmg.'* 
As the company could not immediately dif^ 
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cover any way of making candles which fliould 
not require to be fnuffed, they proceeded to 
invent ways of putting out a candle at a certain 
time without hands. The younger paVt of the 
company had hopes of folving this problem, 
and every eye was attentively fixed upon the 
candle. 

" How would you put it out S * ?" foid 

Mr. -. /S— — • faid, that if a weight, a 

very little lighter than the extinguiftier, were 
tied to a firing, and if the firing were put over 
a pulley, and if the extinguifher were tied to 
the other end of the firing, and the candle put 
cxaftly under the extinguifher; the extin- 
guifher would move very, very jgently down, 
and at lafl put out the candle. 

Mr. ■■' obferved, that whilfl it was 

putting out the candle there would be a difa* 
greeable fmell, becaufe the extinguifher would 
be a confiderable time moving very, very gently 
down over the candle after the candle had be- 
gun to go out. 

C — — . (a girl of twelve years old) fpoke 
xiiextt ^' I would tie an extmguiiher to one 
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•« end af a thread. I would put this firing 
« through a pulley fattened to the ceiling ; Ae 
^ other end of this ftring Ihould be fattened to 
" the middle of another thread, which fhould 
** be ftrained between two potts fet upright on 
" each fide of the candle, fo as that the latter 
•* ftring may lean againft the candle at any dii^ 
*^ tance you want below the flame. When the 
^ candle bums down to this ftring, it will bura 

it in two,, and the extinguiflier will drop 

upon the candle.'* 

This is the exafl: defcription of the iveaver^^ 
dlarniy mentioned in the Philofophical Tranfac- 
tions, which C had never feen or heard of.. 

Mr. — — now ftiowed us the patent extin- 
guifher, which was much approved of by aU ^ 
the rival inventors. 

It is very ufeful to give children problema 
which have already been folved, becaufe they 
can immediately compare their own imperfeft 
ideas with fuccefsful inventions^ which have 
aftuaUy been brought into real ufe. We know 
beforehsmd what ideas are neceffary to complete 
the inveution, and, whether the pupil has all 
the neceiTary knowledge . Though by the cour- 
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tefy of poetry, a creative power is afcribed to 
inventive genius, yet we muft be convinced, 
that no genius can invent without materials. 
Nothing can come of., nothing. Invention is 
the new combination of materials. We 
muft judge, in general of the eaie or diffi- 
culty of any invention, either by the number 
of ideas neceflary to be combined, or by^ the 
diffimilarity or analogy of thofe ideas. In giv- 
ing any problem to children, we fliould not only 
confider whether they know all that is neceflary 
upon the fubjeft, but alfo, whether that know- 
ledge is fufficiently familiar to their minds, 
whether circumftances are likely to recall it, 
and whether they have a perfe6Hy clear idea,of 
the thing to be done. By confidering all thefe 
particulars, we may pretty nearly proportion^ 
our queftions to the capacity of the pupil ; and 
we may lead his niind on ftep by ftep from ob- 
vious to intricate inventions. 

July 30th. 1796. L ', who was juft re- 
turned from Edinburgh, and had taken down 
in two large volumes Dr* Black's le£tures, ufed 
to tead to us part of them, for about a quarter 
©f »a hour, every morning after breakfaft. He 
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was frequently interrupted (which interruo* 
tions he bore with heroic patience) by Mr. 

• 's explanations and comments. When he 

came to the expanfive power of fteam, and to 
the defcription of the diiferenjt (team engines 

which have been invented, Mr. flopped 

to afk B, C 5 and S, to defcribe the fleam 

engine in their own words. They all defcribed 
it in fuch manner as to fhew, that they clearly 
underftood the principle of the machine. Only 
the general principle had been explained to 
them. . L , after having read the defcrip- 
tion of Savary's and Newcomen's fleam engines, 
was beginning to read the defcription of that 
intented by Mr. Watt ; but Mr. — flopped him, 

that he might try whether any perfon prefent 
could invent it. Mr.E — thus flated the difficulty. 

** In the old fleam engine cold water, you know^ 
*^ is thrown into the cylinder to condenfe the 
^* fleam ; but in condenfing the fleam the cold 
'* water at the fame time cools the cylinder. 
" Now th^ cylinder mufl hi heated again be- 
" fore it can be filled with fleara y for till it is 

» 

" heated it will condenfe the (team . There is. 
Vol. III. I 
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" confequently, a great wafte of heat Und fuel. 
" How can vou condenfe the fteam without 
■" cooling the cylinder?" 

S . " Let down a cold tin tube into the 

" cylinder when you want to condenfe the (team, 
^^ and draw it up again. as foon as the fteam is 
** condenfed; or, if you could, put a cylinder 
" of ice up the great tube." 

^me of the company alked, if an hori- 
zontal plate of colci metal, made to Aide up the 
infide of the cylinder, would condenfe the 
fteam. The edges of the plate only would 
touch the cylinder i the furface of the plate 
might condenfe the fteam. 

" But," faid Mr. E , " how can you in- 

*' troduce and withdraw it ?" 

C (a girl of 12) then faid, " I would 

*' put a cold veffel to condenfe the fteam at the 
*^ top of the cylinder." 

Mr. E . " So as tp touch the cylinder, 

•* do you mean ?" 

C> .. ** No, not fo as to touch the cylin- 
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" der, but at fome diftance h'om it.' 

Mr. E— — . ** Then the cold air would rufli 
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« into the cylinder whilft the fteam was pafling 
** from the cylinder to your condenfer/* 

C- . " But I would cover in |he cold 

" veffel, and 1 would cover in the paffage to 
"it." 

Mr. E . *^ I have the pleafure of in- 

*' forming you, that you have reinvented part 

of the great Mr. Watt's improvement on the 

fteam engine. You fee how it facilitates in- 
*^ vention, to begin by ftating the difficulty 
" clearly to the mind. This is whai every prac- 
" tical inventor does when he invents in me- 
•* chanics.'* 

To the good natured reader we need offer 
no apology, to the ill natured we dare attempt 
none, for introducing thefe detailed views of 
the firft attempts of young invention* They arQ 
not exhibited as models, either to do honour to 
the tutor or his pupils; but fimply to {heW;i 
how the mind may be led from the eafieft fteps, 
to what are fuppofed to be difficult in educa- 
tion. By imagining ourfelves to be in the fame 
fituation with children, we may guefs what 
things are difficult* to then? > and if we can re* 

12 
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colleft the courfe of our own minds in acquiring 
knowledge, or in inventing, we may by retrac- 
ing the fame ilep^ inftru£l others. The order 
that is frequently followed by authors, in the 
divifion and fubdivifion of their elementary 
treatifes, is not always the beft for thofe w^ho 
are to learn. Such authors are ufually more 
intent upon proving to the learned that they 
underftand their fubje£t, than upon communi- 
cating their knowledge to"" the ignorant. Pa- 
rents and tutors muft, therefore, fupply familiar 
oral inllru£lion, and thofe fimple, but effentiai 
explanations, which books difdain, or negleft 
to give. And there, is this advantage in all 
inftru£Hon given in converfation, that if can 
be made interefting by a thoufand little cir- 
cumftances, which are below the dignity of 
didaftic writers. Gradually we may proceed 
from fimple to more complicated contrivances. 
The invention of experiments to determine a 
theory, or to afcertain the truth'of anaffertion, 
muft be particularly ufeful tp the underftand- 
ing. Afty perfon, who has attended to expe- 
riments in chemiftry and natural philofophy> 
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muft knoSy that invention can be as fully and 
elegantly difplayed upon thefe fubjefts as upon 
any in the fine airts or literature/ There i§ 
one great advantage in fgi^Atific invention, it 
is not dependent upon capricious tafte. for its 
reward. The beauty and elegance of a poem 
m^y be difputed by a thoufand amateurs ; there 
can be but one opinion about the truth of a 
difcovery in fcience. 

Independently of all ambition, there is confi- 
d&rable pleafure in the purfuit of experimental 
knowledge. Children, before they are yet fools 
to fame, enjoy this fubftantial p^leafure. Nor 
are we to fuppofe that children have not capa- 
cities for fuch purfuits: they are peculiarly 
fuited to their capacity. They love to fee ex- 
periments tried and to try them. They fhew this 
difpofitian not only wherever they are encou- 
raged, but wherever they are permitted to fhew 
it : and if we compare their method of rea- 
foning with the reafonings of the learned, we 
fliall fometimes be furprifed. They have no 
prejudices, therefore they have the complete 
ufe of all their fenfes j they have few ideas^ 

u 
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butthofe few are diftinft -y they can be anafyfed 
and compared with eafe s children, therefore, 
judge and invent better in proportion to their 
knowledge than nwft grown up people. 

Do£lor Hooke obferves, tb^t a fenfible manj^ 

4 

in folving any philofophical problem, fhould 
always lean to that fide which is oppofite to 
his favourite tafte, A chemift is difpofed to 
account for every thing by chemical means ; a 
geometrician is inclined to folve every problem 
geometrically ; and a mechanic accounts for 
all the phaenomena of nature by the laws of 
mechanifm. This undue bias upon the minds 
of ingenious people has frequently rendered 
their talents lefs ufeful to mankind. It is the 
duty of thofe who educate ingenious children, 
to guard againft thisfpecies of fcientific infanity. 
There are prejudices of another defcription, 
which are fatal to inventive genius ; fome of 
thefe are ufually found to attend ignorance, and 
others fonietimes adhere to the learned. Igno- 
rant people, if they poffefs any. degree of in- 
vention, are fo confident in their own abilities^ 

tlwit they will not /take the pains to inqiur^ 

r 
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what others have thought or done ; they dif- 
dain all general principles, and will^ rather 
fcramble through fome bye path of their own. 
ftriking out, than condefcend to be fliewn the 
beft road by the mod enlightened guide. For 
this 'reafon felf-taught geniufes, as they are 
called, feldonx go beyond a certain point in 
their own education, and the praife we beftow 
upon their ingenuity is always accompanied 
with expreflions of regret : " It is a pity that 
** fuch a genius had not the advantages of a 
** good education." . 

The learned on the contrary, who have been 
bred up in reverence for eftabilfiied opinions, 
and who have felt in many inftanccs th^e advan- 
tage of general principles, are apt to adhere too 
pertinacioufly to their theories, and hence they 
negleQ: or defpife new obfervations. How 
long did the maxim, that nature abhors a va- 
cuum, content the learned ! And how many 
difcoveries were retarded by this fingle falfe 
principle ! For a great number of years it was 
affirmed and believed, that all obje£ls were 
feen by the intervention of vifual rays, proceed- 

14 
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ing from the eye much in the fame manner as 
we feel any obje£t at a diftance from us by the 
help of a ftick*. Whilfl: this abfurd analogy 
fatisfied the mind, no difcoveries were made in 
vifion, none were attempted. A prepoflcffion 
often mifleads the induflry of active genius. 
Doctor Hooke, in fpite of the ,ridicule which 
he met with, was firm in his belief, that man- 
kind would difcover fome method of failing in 
the air. Balloons have juftified his prediQ;ion j 
but all his own induftry in trying experiments 
upon flying was wafted, becaufe he perfifted in 
following a falfe analogy to the wings of birds. 
1 le made wings of various forts ; ftill he took it 
for granted that he mujl learn to .fly by. mecha- 
nical means : had he applied to chemillry he 
might have fucceeded. It is curious to obferve,. 
how nearly he once' touched upon the difco- 
very, and yet, mifled by his prepofleflion, quit- 
ted his hold. He obferved, that the air cellsf 
of fiflies are filled with air which buoys them up 
in the water, and he fuppofes that this air it 

* Pneftley on Vifion, vol. i. page 23. 
t V. Hpoke's Pofthumous Works. 
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lighter than comynon air. Had he purfued thW 
idea, he^might have invented balloons : but he 
returned with fatal perfe\^erance to his old 
theory of wings. From fuch fafts we may 
learn the power and danger of prejudice in the 
molt ingenious minds, and we fliall be careful 
to preferve our pupils early from its blind do* 
minion. 

Thi beft preservation againft the prefump- 
tion to which ignorance is liable, Snd the beft 
perfervative againft the felf-fufficiency to which 
the learned are fubje61, is the habit of varying 
our ftudies and occupations. Thofe who have , 
a general view of the whole map of human 

* 

knowledge, perceive how many unexplored re- 
gions are yet to be cultivated by future induftry ; 
nor will they implicitly fubmit to the reports of 
ignorant voyagers. No imaginary pillars af 
Hercules will bound their enterprizes. There 
is no prefumption in believing, that much more 
ispoffible to fcience than ever human ingenuity 
hasi executed ; therefore young people (hould 
not be ridiculed for that faiiguine temper, which 
excites to great inventions- They ^fliould be 
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ridiculed only when they imagine, that they 
poflfefs the means of doing thuigs to which they 
are unequal. The fear of this deferved ridicule 
will ftimylate them to acquire knowledge, and 
will induce them to eftimate cautioufly their 
own powers before they hazard their reputa- 
tion. We need not fear that this caution fhoiild 
reprefs their aftivity of mind ^ ambition will 
fecure* their perfeverance, if they are taught 
that every acquifition is within the reach of 

\ 

V 

unremitting induftry. This is not an opinion 
to be artfully inculcated to ferve a particidar 
purpofe, but it is an opinion drawn from expe- 
rience ; an opinion which men of the higheft 
abilities and integrity, of talents and habits the 
moft diffimilar, have confirmed by their united 
teftimony. Helvetius maintained, that no great 
man ever formed a gteat defign, which he was 
not alfo capable of executing. 

JEven where perfeverance is exercifed, the 
choice of the fubjefts on which the inventive 
powers are employed determines in a great 
meafure their value : therefore, in the educa- 
tion of ingenious children^ we fliould gradually 
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turn their attention from curious trifles to imr 
portant obktls. Boverick*, who made chains 
*^to yoke a flea," mufl: have poffefTed exquitite 
patience; befides his chain of two hundred 
links, with its padlock and key, all weighing 
together lefs than the third part of a grain, this 
indefatigable minuteMrtificer was the maker of 
a landau, "vvhich opened and fhut by/prings j 
this equipage, with fix horfes harneflfed to it, 
a coachman fitting on the box, with a dog 
between his legs, four infide and two outfide 
paflengers, befides apoftillion riding one of the 
fore horfes, was drawn with all the eafe and 
fafety imaginable by a well trained flea ! The 
inventor and executoi: of this puerile machine 
beflowed on it, probably, as much time as 
would have fufiiced to produce Watt's fire en- 
gine, or Montgolfier's ballooa. It did not, 
perhaps, coft the marquis of Worcefl:er more 
exertion to draw out his celebrated century of 
inventions ; it did not, perhaps, coft Newton 
more to write thofe queries, which Maclaurip 

 Hooke*» Micrographia, page ^. 
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faid he could never read without feeling his 
hair ftand an end with admiration, fitt 

Brebeuf, a French wit, wrote a lyindred and 
fifty epigrams upon a painted lady: a brother 
wit, fired with emulation, , wrote upon the fame 
fubje£l three hundred more, making in all four 
hundred and fifty epigrams, each with appro- 
priate turns of their own. Probably, Pope and 
Parnell did not rack their invention fo much, 
or exercife n^re induftry in completing " Th^ 
•^ Rape of the Lock," or "The Rife of Wo- 
*^ man." Thefe will live for ever : who will 
read the four hundred and fifty epigrams ? 

The moft efFefilual methods to difcourage in 
young people the tafte for frivolous ingenuity 
1, will be, never to admire thefe •' laborious no- 
" things," to compare them with ufeful and 
elegant inventions, and to fliow that vain curi- 
ofities can be but the wonder and amufement 
.of 9. moment. Children who begin with tri 
fling inventions may be led from thefe to ge- 
neral principles, and with their knowledge 
their ambition will neceffarily increafe. It 
cannot be expcfted, that the moft enlarged ' 
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plan of education could eariy give an intimate 
acquaintance v^^ith all the fciences ; but with 
their leading principles, their general hillory, 
their prefent ftate, and their immediate deli- 
derata*, young people may and ought to be 
made acquainted. Their own induftry wijil 
afterwards colleft more precife information, 
and they will never wafte their time in vain 
ftudies and fruitlefs inventions. Even if the 
cultivation of the memory were our grand objeft, 
this plan of education will fucceed. — ^Wben the 
Abbe de Longuerue, whofe prodigious m^emory 
we have formerly mentioned, was aiked by 
by the Marquis d'Argenfon, how he managed 
to arrage and retain in his head every thing 
that entered it, and to recolleft every thing 

# 

when wanted, the Abbe anfwered, 

** Sir, the elements of every fcience mufl 

" be learned whilft we are very young ; the 
firft principles of every language, the a b c, 
as I may fay, of every kind of knowledge : 

" this is not difficult in youth, efpecially as 
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Prieflley has ably given the defidcrata of electricity. 
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«* it is not neceflary to penetrate far ; fimple 
^ notions are fufficient ; when once thefe are 
" acquired,-, every thing we read afterwards 
** finds its proper place. '^ 
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TASTE AND IMAGINATION. 






Jk IGURATIVE language feems to have 
confounded the ideas of moft writers upon 
metaphyfics. Imagination, Memory, and Rea- 
fon, have been long introduced to our acquaint- 
ance as allegoocal perlbnages, and we have 
inienfibly learned to confider them as real be- 
ings. The " viewlefs regions" of the foul 
have been portioned out amongft thefe ideal 
fovereigns, but difputes have, neverthelefs, 
fometimes arifen concerning the boundaries 6f 
intelleftual provinces. Amongft the difputed 
territories, thofe of Imagination have be^n moft 
frequently the f«at of warj her empire has 
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been fubjeci: to continual revolution, her domi- '. 
nions have beei\ by potent invaders divided 
and fubdivided. Fancy*, Memoryf, Ideal 
prcrcnce;];, and Conception §, have fliared her 
IpoiJs. 

By poets imagination has been addreffed as 
the great parent of genius, as the arbiter, if 
not the creator, of ourpleafures; by philofo- 
phers her name has^^e.en fometimes pronounc- 
ed with horror ; to her fatal delufions they have 
afcribed all the crimes and miferies of man-, 
kind. Yet, eveii philofophers have not always 
agreed m their opinions: whilft fome have 
treated Imagination with contempt, as the ir- 
reconcilable enemy of Reafon, by others || fhe 
has been confidered, with more refpefit, as 
Reafon's infeparable friend, as the friend who 
collects and prepares all the arguments upon 
which Reafon decides, as the injured, mifrc- 
prefented power, who is often forced to fupply 

* War ton's ode to Fancy. \ Gerard. } Lord Kames. 

§ Prcfeffor Stewart. 

II V. Ah excellent eflay'of Mr. Biarnes's on Imagination. 

Manchefter Society, Yd. i. 
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her adverfaries with eloquence^ who is often 
called upon to prefide at het own trial, and to 
{hroriounce htt own conderanatiqn. - • 

' 'Ihiagfriation is ^' the power,- We dfe told^ 
6f ^^•fcrming images ;^* ' ihc word image, hoW- 

• • • • 

ever,^' does not, '■ ftriftly fpe&kiiig, eitprcfs kiiy 
thiflg more thati a reprefdntation of aii objc5£fr 
df fight ; but the power of imagination extender 
to objefts or all the fenfes. * 

^^ I hear a voice you cannot hear. 

** Which fays I muft not ftay. " * 

" I fee a haind you cannot fee^ 

" Which beckons me away/' 

Invagination hears the voice, as weS as few 
the hand ; by an eafy licence of metaphor^ 
what was originally ufed to exprefsthe operation 
of one of bur fenfes, is extended to them all. 
Wfc do not precifely fay, that imagination formj^ 
images of paft founds, or tafles, or fmellsj but 
we fay, that fhe forms ideas of them j J^nd- 
ideas, we are told, are mental images. It haj* 
been fuggefted by Dr. Darwin, that all thefe 
analogies between images and thoughts have^ 
ptoWbly originated in our obfervin|f the 

Vol- III. K 
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Ijittle pi£tur^ paiated <m th^ retina of ^^ 

It is difHcuJ^ Gert^inly, if Jipt ^npoflibj^^, ^ 
^ajc o£ tfa^ invifible op^ratiops. c^ the mpd 
QX l^Xf with9Ut exprefling ouxftplves ia meta,- 
pl^ of fom/e kind or oth^r^ and yfe are; e^l/ 
twikA bys(l|u|iQn$ to fenfible obje£isj becaqf^ 
vrh^n Tv:e qonnptehend t^ ajlufiqn^ we flatty 
ourfelves that we underila^ thp t^^ory. which 
it is defigned to illuftrate. Whether we call 
ideas images in popular language^ or vi|pf ationsj 
according to Dr. Heaxtley's fyRctn, or modes 

T r 

of fenfation with Condiliac^ or motions of the 
fienforium^ in the langa^agp, of Die. D^win, 
ifiuy feem a malter of indi^r^qc^, J^tit^^jeio^ 
iJbe. choice of naipe^i^ not ^ VMAt^l Qiiisydi^ 

1 • ^ * * 

/ 

fercnce to thofe.\«ho. vfi{k to arg^^. ^qv^r^t^lyh 
when. they, are obliged tp cjefcnbe tl>pir fep)^ 
ijigs or thougI)t$ by metapbitfip expiiefiionsr. 
tbey >?riU.prefft5 the fimpl^ftj thp^.wijh /wrjiig^ 
the:feweft extwnwjus a(r<K;iatip?^,afe.<^ni^ 
cd. WardE.wlwhqiUl;Vp,a^v;arJ^tyofb?^^ 

geneous. i^ieas. Xq out inindsi arA. u^fit for . t))f^ 
purposes, oil :&berj$afQningi QUfi att^ntioaiisii 
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&GiSi&ieA by tH^m and we cannot rdiraln if 
to' the accurate compariibn bf fimple propdr^*^ 
tidns. We yield to pleafing reverie, inilead o^ 
^^eiting painful voluntafy attention. Hence it' 
is pfe^Uy ufeful in our attempts to reafbny 
el^>6cially upon^etaphyficai fubjeQs^ tochaAge' 
ftom time to time our nomenclature^ and to 
fnblfitute term^ which have no relation to ouf ' 
did afiroc^tioilS) and tHiich do not affe£t the* 
pfejUiMces of obr'educktiom We are obliged 
to define with fome degree erf acfcuracy the^ 
fenfe of new terms, and W6 are thus led tor 
c^^are our did notions with more fe verily. 
©Uf^fuperfltititous^ reverence for mere fymbolr 
18^ atfo: dilBpated>iymb!oh aft apt to itapofe^ 
6W^ upon Adfe-Who^ackriowledgertheit vanity^' 
afeid) who i^rofefsi to coiifidcr' therri' merely as» 
obje£is of vulgar^ Worlhip. - • 

When we call a clafe of ^otir ideas^- imager 

and piduress & tribe bf afibciations with palht^' 
ing comes into* cm tnltA, tuAd we argue about> 
ImaginatioA a» if- Ihew^e^' aftually a paiiitrcfs/ 
wfta lia§ colotffsi af hjsf command, and who,^ 
ti^nfom^ ihvifibl^tonvafs in the foul, pour-' 
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trays; tht. Jikenefs of all earthly arid'celcftial' 
objefts. Whcjn wc continue to purfue the famct 
metaphor: in'fpeakingiof thermofal iiiflUenQe.of 
IxhsigiDafion^ <we fay thzthQt colouring dt^^t^^ 
\}Sy ; that ;hep * pictures arc flattering /an<J: 'f*l^e»{ 
that (he draws 6bje£ls oiit 'of proportion/ >JteOf > 
To what do all thcfe mrtaphois lead?:. M^\ 
make no new difcoveries bj^itftlking jn this mftftf' 
nerjs wedo notfearn th^ j2i^Bf<?^Qr the cure :j^) 
any of the difeafes^fof the iniady we only petf( 
ftiade ourfelves that .we know fon1etbing,i'vy'hem 
we are really ignorant, j vr . ^ :'K\A 

', We have fediilonfly avoided • entering: ( iatoc 
My. ' me1a|J!>yfical difquifitionsjMbuf iweAhay^^ 
examiBied^with care the ifyftems.sofiJthedrfetiC' 
writers, thatrwe: may be able: t0 dvail ouriielves? 
of fuch ol their ohfervations aa'can be fi^uded 
to pra£tice in education. .: With r^fpe'ft to the* 
Arts, imagindtion. may bfe .-confidered praftically 
in two poiiif$ of view, as,it relates toour tafte, 
and as it relates' to our taknts/ for the: arts.- - 
Without being a poet, or art ouator, a man' 
may have a fuflficient d^grfee -of, imagination to- 
receive pleafure from the taleirts of otherj y hp 
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* 

may be a critical judge of the tefpeftive merits 
of orzltors, poets, and artifts. This fenfibility 
to the pleafirres of the imagination, When judi- 
cioufly managed, adds' much to the happinefs 
of life; and it miift be peculiarly advantageous 
to thofe who are precluded by their ftation iij 

fociety from the neceflity of manual labour. 

' ' ^ • • 

Mental exercife, and mental amufements, are 

effential to all perfons in the higher ranks of 
life, who would efcape from the fever of difli- 
pation, or from the lethargy of ennui. The 
mere phyfical advantages which wealth caii 
procure are reducible to the fliort fum of " meat^ 
^^^jfire, and cbthes." A* nobleman of the higheft 
birth, and with the longeft line of anceftry, 
inherits no intuitive tafte, nor can he purchafe it 
from the artift, the painter, or the poet ; the 
poffeflion of the whole Pinelli library could not 
infufe the flighteft portion of literature.; Educa- 
tion can alone give the full power to enjoy the 
real advantages of fortune. To educate the 
tafte and the imagination, it is not neceffary to 
furround the heir of an opulent family with 
matters and connoifleurs. Let him never hear 
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the jargon of amateurs, let Wm learn the ait 

<' not to admire." But in his earlieft childhoo4 

cultivate his fenfes with care> that he may be 

able to fee an4 hear, to fed and underftand, 

for bimfein Vifible imager he will rapidly 

colleQ: in his memory j but thefe muft be fe^ 

]e£ted, and his firft affociations muft not be 

trufted to accident. Encourage him to obfervo 

with attention all the works of nature, but 

Jhew him only the beft imitations of art ^ the 

firft objefts that he contemplates with delight 

will remain long aftbciated with pleaHire in his 

imagination ; you muft, therefore^i be carefulj^ 

that thefe ekrly affociations accord with the 

decifipn^ of thofe who have determii^d th!^ 

national ftand^rd of tafte. I^ many inftances 

tafte is governed by arbitrary and variable laws } 

the £afhions of ^T^fs, of decoratlo^i, of Qianner, 

change from day to day i therefore no excluijiye 

prejudices jfliould confine yo\jr pupil's underir 

^apding. ]|^t hini know, as far ^ w^ knoi?if 

th,em, the geiieral principles which govern 

mankind in thpir admiration of the fubl^me an4 

beautiful} but at the fam$ time giyehifpith&l 
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V 

Enlarged toleration of mind, which compre- 
hends the jpoflibility of atafte diifenent from our 
owri. Shew him, and you neied not go farther 
than the Indian Ikrfeen, or the Chinefe paper 
in your drawing-room, for the illuftration, that 
the fublime and beautiful vary at Pekin, at 
London, on Weftminfter bridge, artd on the 
banks df the Ganges. Let your young pupil 
look over a coUeftion of gems or of ancient 
mfedals J it is neceffary that his eye fhould be 
early accuftomed to Grecian beauty, and to all 
the claffic forms of grace. But do not fuffer 
him to become a bigot, though he may be an 
enthulian: in his admiration of thj? antique/ 
Short leffons upon this fubjeft may bei convey- 
ed in a few Words. If a child fees you look at 
the bottom of a print for the name of the artift, 
befot-e you will venture to pronounce upon its 
merits, he will follow your example, and ha 
wiH judge by the authority of others, and not 
by his own tafte. If he hears you afk, who 
wrote this poem ? Who built this palace ? Is 
this a genuine antique ? he will aik the fame 
Queilions before he ventures to be pleafed. If 
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he hears you pronounce with emphafis, that 
fuch a thing comes from Italy, and therefore 
muft be in good tafte, he will take the fame 
compendious method of decifion upon the firft 
convenient occafion. He will riot trouble him- 
felf to examine why utility pleafes, nor will he 
anal}'fe his tafte, to difcover why one propor- 
tion or one defign pleafes him better than ano- 
ther ; he will, if by example you teach him 
prejudice, content himfelf with repeating the 
words, proportion, antique, piSlurefque, &c. 
without annexing ' any- precife ideas to thefe 
words. 

Parents, who have not turned their attention 
to metaphyfics, may, perhaps, apprehend, that 
they have fomething very abftrufe or intricate 
to learn, before they can inftruft their pupils 

V 

in the principles of tafte : but thefe principles 
are fimple, and two or three entertaining books« 
of no vtery alarming fize, comprife all that ha$ 
yet been afcertained upon this fubjeft. Vemet's 
Theorie des Sentimens Agreables ; Hogarth's 
Analyfis of Beauty ; an Effay of Hume's on 
the Standard of Tafte ; Burke's Sublime and 
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Beautiful ; LordKaimes*s Elemenf s ofCriticHm^ 
Sir Jofhua. Reynolds's Difcourfesi aiid Al^^fl^ 
ionTaftej contain fo much inftruStion, mixed 
with fo much amiifement, that we cannot think 
that it will be a terrible tajk to any parent to 
perufetheni, 

• TTiefe books are above the comprehenfion of 
iihildren ; but the principles which they con- 
tain can be early illuftrated in converfation. IJt 
will be eafy in familiar inftances to (hew chil- 
dren that the fitnefs, propriety, or utility, of 
certain forms recommends them to our appro- 
bation : that uniformity, an appearance of 
order and regularity, are, in fome cafes, agree- 
able to us ; contraft, in others : that one clafs 
of objects pleafes us from habit, another from, 
novelty 5 &q. The general principle that go- 
verns tafte, in the greateft variety of inftances, 
k the affociation of ideas, and this fortunately 
can be moft eaiily illuftrated. 

** I like fuch a perfon becaufe her voice puts 
•' me in mind of my mother's, I like this 
•* walk, becaufe I was very happy the laft time 
** I was here with my fitter. I think gteen is 
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'* the prettieft of all colours ; my f^lther's rooik 
** is painted green^ and it is very cheerful, and 
'^ I have been very happy in that room: and> 
<* befides, the grafs is green in fpring." Such 
£mple obfenrations as thefe come naturally 
from Children ; they take notice of the ihfluence 
of affocia^ion upon their tafte^ though, peiiiapsy 
they may not extend their obfervations fo as to 
deduce the general principle according to phi« 
lofophical forms. We ihould not lay down for 
them this or any other principle of tafte, as a 
rule which they are to take for granted $ but we 
fliould lead them to clafs their own defultory 
remarks^ and we fhould excite them to attend 
to their own feelings, and to afcertam the truth 
by experiments upon themfelVes. We have 
often obferved, that children have been niuch 
entertained with comparing the accidental cir« 
cumftances they have met with, and the um 
premeditated expreifions ufed in converftrtionj 
with any geiiieral maxim. In this point of 
view, we may render even general imixims fef- 
viceable to children, becaufe they will excite 
to experiment : our pupils will itteSk theif 
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feifehood, or, after fufficient r efle6lion, acknow- 
ledge their truth. 

Perhaps it may be thought, that this mode 
of inftruftion will tend rather to improve the 
judgment thjm the tafte j but every perfonof 
good tafte muft have alfo a good judgment in 
matters of tafte ; fometimes the judgment may 
have been partially exercifed upon a particular 
clafs of objefits, and its accuracy of difcrimina- 
tion may be confined to this one fubjeO: ; there* 
fdre we haftily decide, that, becaufe men of 
tafte may not always be men of univerfally good 
Judgment, thefe two powers of the mind are 
unneceffary to one another. By teaching the 
philofophy at the fame time that we cultivate 

w 

the pleafures of tafte, we (ball open to our-pu- 
pils a new world, we fliall give them a new 
fenfe. The pleafure of every effeft will be 
increafed by the perception of its caufe : the 
magic of the fcenery will not lofe its power to 
^harm, though we are aware of the fecret of 
the enchwtment. 

We have hitherto fpoken of the tafte for what 
is beautiful, a tgfte for the fublime we fhould 
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be cautious in cultivating. Ob/curity and ter- 
ror are two of the grand fources of the fublime; 
. analyfe the feeling, examine accurately the ob- 
je£l which creates the emotion, and you diffipate 
the illufion, you annihilate the pleafure. 

** What feemed its head the likenefs of a kingly 
crown had on.*' 

The indiftinSnefs of the head and of the 
lingly crown makes this a fublime image. 
Upon the fame principle, 

<* Danger, whofe limbs, of giant mould, 
*' No mortal eye can fix'd behold," 

always muft appear fublime as long as the paf- 
lion of fear operates. Would it not, however, 
be imprudent in education to permit that early 
propenfity to fuperftitious terrors, and that tem- 
porary fufpenfion of the reafoning facuUies, 
which are often effential to our tafte for the 
fublime ? When we hear of " Margaret's grimly 
•^ ghoft,** or of the " dead ftill hour of night," 
a fort of awful trembling feizes us, partly from 
^ • the efFe£t of early afTociations, and partly from 
the folemn tone of the reader. The early zffix^ 
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cfeflioos which We J)erhap5^ have'formied of ter- 
ror, with the ideas ©f apparitions,^ and ' winding 
Ihieets, and fable fhrdwds,"ihould be unknown- 
to children. The (ilent falemn hour of midnight 
fhould not to them be an hour jof terror. In the ^ 
foDowiilg poetic .defeription. of the beldame- 
telling, dread&d ftories tb her infant audience, 
we' hear only of the pleafures of the imagina- 
tion, we 4o not recollcft how deariy thefe jplea** 
fures mpft be purchafed by their votaries : 

, €x ^ * * * * finally by night 
« The vUIage matron; round the glazing hearth, 
*^ Sufpends the infant audience with her tales, 
*^ Breathing aftonifhment ! of witching rhymes, 
"And 'evil' fpirits; of the deathbed call ' 
'^ Of him whatobbed the widow> and devoured 
f f. The orphan's portion ; of the unquiet fouls 
^^ Ris'n from the grave to eafe the heavy guilt 
'* Of defeds in life concealed y of fliapes that walk 
*^ Atdeadbf ni^t, and clank their chains, and wave 
*f The torch of hell around the murd'rer's bed. 
*^ At every folemn paufe the crowd recoil, 
*^ Gazing each other fpcechlefs, and congeaPd ' ' 

^^ With fhiv*ring.fighs ; till, eager fpx tb' event, 
*' Aroupd the beldame all ereft they hang, 
*^Each trembling heart withgrateful terrors quell'd*.*^ 
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No prudent: mother will ev^rkiiiitate this efe»*. 
quent yiiljg^: rflatrioh, nor wili ihe. permit any* 
beldame ia tljei nurfei^ to conjure? up tifieftf : 
fiiyblijDaief ibapesi; dnd t6 quell the hefarts of baf> 
children with tfaefe gsatef ul t etroi^. We werA \ 
once ppe(eHttvheriia.gr6tfp oflpeedblefs cfe3-»i 
dj^en fat liftening. td ^e Ctotfi «^ Bhie-beardy 
<< breathing afidniihment." A ^ntleman whd^ 
fawr thechaTiii, beginning to optrate^ i«fblved: 
to countenuacits-dangerous. infiuence, Juft-at- 
the critical momentj when the fatal key drops 
from the tremUing hands of the^impnident wife-, 
the gentlemiit interrupted tile awful paufe of 
filence that .enfiiedj and requelled perpiiffioij 
to relbte th© 'remainder of the ftiay* Tragi* 
comedy does not offend the tdfe' of yotingi 
fo much as of old critics; the traufitiop; from 
gtttve to gay was happily nwinagedJ . BKie* 
beard's wife afforded much diverfion, and' lofl 
allfympathy^ the.. moment fhe w^s repi^efented 
is a Gliriousy tattling, timid> ridicutous^^womam 
T^? terrdrs of . BlUe-beard' hinrfelf fubfided 
when he was properly introducecl to the com- 
pany; and the denaiicm^t»of the piece was 
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^nSM^aged xmQh tp the eQtqrtaiament of the 
audi^Ace j: th^ « sit^bophe^ infte^ of freenmg 
tjieir you»g bjoqd. . produced gwej^cd laughter. 
Ludiicioqs images^ thus pseC^nted to. the misA 
iyl)ichha« beea pr^p^ed for horror^ jbake air 
iaflB9iUnei)iis e9e^ upoalhe rifihle nnifciesr 
i^ f<peitts betjtcr to uiie ihefe meauES o£cduiitera£l» 
iog tbe terri»i$: o£ ^. imi^ixiation> than to kssl^ 
4^ vpoa. tW fiAbJ9^ whiHi the £t is oa; reafon; 
iP^ffuld be ij^^ between, tfee fifsf . Thdfe wha 
l|^y the iQ^ds qf children kapw th^ nice> 
tp^^s whJiQh: ^^ their iiqaginajbiooj and; 
lfe(?y call. by a few word^ change tjiew: feejiog^, 
b)5thftip(Wfi^<?fa(roci»tioi^, . ' 

f^ijI^iiW^: Pul^oC Tufp^ijyjWi^ wcg tt^ 
i^ritbtji^ ja^re of acMdciyiftg.; the^p^ipto*- 
iaib^;w3^ ai wprlfr ^ppni thie» bea4>> wilhed tm 
giy^tjis dujCRaiproof of hi^ fkiU, by a few ju- 
4}cipu& fir<>]^e6 he. converted, tl^e; crying intp^a, 
IftSgMpg fa^^v The duUpj when l^e Jpok^d :atT 

* ^^ i^ow there are words and fpcUs which can con- 

trol^- • '.'*-*-' . \->.4 i 

. . f^Betw]^^.|Ijke^t^ the fever, ofjthe foul/* Pp?Po 
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the child again, was in afl6niflitnent: thtf 
pauiter,^ to Ifeow hlmfelf mailer of the human 
countenance, refiored his firft touches ; and 
ihe duke, in a few moments, fax/ the child 
weepbg again. A preoeptof liiay acqufre 
fimilar power over the countenance of his pu- 
|iilif he has ftudied the bratoricai art : bythfe 
art of oratory, we do not mean the' art of mifre- 
prefentation, the art of deception, we mean tfce 
art of fliewmg- 'the truth' in the ftrongeft light,' 
of eXcitmg viituous enthufiafm and generous 
indignation. Warm, glowing eloquence is not^ 
inconfeflent With- accuracy of reafoning and- 
judgment. When we have expreffed our ad-^ 
miration or al>horrence of any aflioh or cha- 
rter, we ihduld afterwards be ready coollf 
to explairi to out- pupils the juftice of our fenti- 
ments : by this due mixture and alternation of 
eloquence and' reafdning, we may cultivate a* 
tafte for the moral fublime, and yet preferve the 
character from any tinfture of extravagant en- 
thufiafm.. We cannot expeft, that the torrent 
of paffion fliould never fweep away tne larid-* 
marks of exa£t morality } but after its over« 
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flowing impetuofity abates, we fliould take a 
talm furvey of its eflfefils, arid we fhould be 
^ble to afcertairi the boundaries of right and 
wrong with geometrical precifion: 

There is a flyle of bombaft morality afFe6led 
by fome authors, which muft be hurtful td 
yoim^ readers s g^nerofity and honour, courage 
and fentiment, are the ftriking qualities which 
feize and enchant the imagination in romance : 
thefe qualities muft be joined with jufticc, pru- 
dence, economy, patience, and many humble 
virtues, to make a chara£ler really eftimable ; 
but thefe would fpoil the efFeft perhaps of dra- 
matic exhibition. 

Childreii may with mticti greater fafety fee 
hideoils thari gigantic reprefentationS of thepaf- 
fions. Richard the third excites abhorrence; but 
young Charles De Moor, in " The Robbers,'* 
fconimands our fympathy ; even the enormity 
of his gililt exeitipts him from all ordinary 
modes of trial; we forget the murdeter, and fee 
foniething like a hero. It is curious to obferve, 
that thei legiflature in Germany, and in Eng-' 
land, have found it neceflary to interfere as toi 

Vol. III. L 
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the reprefentation of Captain Mac Heath and 
the Robbers* ; two cbarafters in which the* 
tragic and the comic mufe have had powerful 
effefts in exciting imitation. George Bamwell 
is a; hideous reprefent'atio n of the paffions, and 
therefore beneiicial. 

There are many fublrme objects which do- 
not di'pend upon terror, or at leaft upon faJfe 
affociations of terror, for their effe£l ; and there 
are many fublime thoughts, which have na 
conne6Hon with violent paffions or falfe ideas 
of morality. ThefTe are what we.lhould feleft, 
if pofllble, to raife, without inflating the ima- 
gination. The view of the ocean, of the itXr 
ting or the rifing fun, the great and bold fcenea 
of nature, afFeft the mind with fublime plea- 
fure. All the objects which fuggeft ideas of 
vaft fpace, or power, of the infinite duration of 
time, of the decay of the monuments of anciento 
grandeur, or of the mafter-pieccs of human art 
and induftry, have power to rife fubli'me fen- 
fations : but Ave fhould confider, that they raife 
this pleafure only by fuggefting certain ideas ^ 

* V- Preface to The Robbers* 
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thofe, who have not the prevbus ideas, \vill 
not feel the pleafure. We Ihould not there- 
fore expeft, that children ftiould admire objefts 
which do not excite any ideas in their minds ; 
we fhould wait till they have acquired the ne- 
ceflary knowledge, and we fhould not injudi- 
cioufly familiarife them with thefe obje£ls. 

Simplicity is a fource of the fublime peculi- 
arly fuited to children ; accuracy of obferva- 
tion and diftinftnefs of perception are effential 
to this fpecies of the fublime. In Percy's col- 
leftion of ancient ballads, and in the modern 
poems of the Ayrefliire ploughman^ We 'may 
fee many inftances of the effeft of fimplicity* 
Tp preferve our pupil's tafte from a falfe love 
of ornament, he muft avoid, both in books or 
ii convcrfation, all verbofe and turgid defcrip- 
tions, the ufe of words and epithets which only 
j611 up the meafure of a line. 

When a child fees any new objeS, or feels 
any new fenfationj, we fhould aflifl him with 
appropriate words to exprefs his thoughts and 
feelings ; when the impreffion is firefh in his 
mind, the aflbciation with the precife defcrip- 

L2 
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live epithets can be made with moft certainty. 
As foon as a child has acquired a fufficient 
ftock of words and ideas, he fliould be from 
time to time exercifed in defcription* ; we fhould 
encourage fiim to give an exaft account of his 
own feelings in his own words. Thofe parents 
who have been ufed to elegant, will not per- 
haps be fatisfied with the plain defcriptions of 
unprai^ifed pupils -, but they Ihouid not be faf- 
tidious, they fhould rather be content with an 
epithet too little, than with an epithet too 
much, and they Ihould compare the child's dc- 
(cfiption with the objefts aftually defcribed, 
and not with the poems of Thompfon or Gray, 
or Milton or Shakfpeare. If we excite our 
pupils to Copy from the writings of others, they 
never can have any originality of thought. To 
fhew parents what fort of fimple defcriptions 
they may reafonably expe£t from children, we 
ventm'e to produce the following extempore 
defcriptions of a fummer's evening, given by 
three children of different ages. , 

July 12th, 1796. Mr. >— was walking 

^ut with his family, and he afked his children 
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♦o defcribe the evening juft as it appeared to 
them. ^* Therd were three bards in OfEan^s 
^ poems/' faid he, ^^ who were fent out tp fee 
what fort of a night it was ; they all gave 
different defcriptions upon their return ; you 
have never any of you read Ojflian, byt you 
can give us fome defcription of this evening ; 
" try." 

B — — (a girl of 14). *^ The clouds in the 
weft are bright with the light of the fun 
which has juft fet^ a thick mift is feen ia 
^^ the eaft, and the fmoke which had been 
^^ heaped up in the day time is now fpread, and 
*^ mixes with the mift all round us -, the noifes 
** are heard more plainly (though there are but 
^' few) than in the day-time ; and thofe which 
^^ are at a diftance found almoft as near as thofe 
^* which are clofe to us ; there is a red mift 
" round the moon.'* 

C (a girl of eleven years old). ^^ The 

** weftern clouds are pink with the light of the 
fun which has juft fet. The moon fliines red 
through the mift. The fmoke and mift makes 
it look dark at a diftance, but the few objefts 
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** near us appear plainer. If it was not for the 
*' li<^ht of the moon they would not be feen, but 
*^ the moon is exceedingly bright^ it (hines upon 
** the houfe and the windows. Every thing 
** founds bufy at a diftance, but what is near 
♦' us is fcill/' 

S— .*^ (a boy between pine and ten years old), 
^^ The fun has fet behind the hill, and the wef- 
^' tern clouds are tinged with light. The mift 
*^ mixes with the fmoke, which rifes from the 
^^ heaps of Weeds which fome poor man is 
^^ burning to earn bread for his family. The 
^' moon through the mift peeps her head, and 
^' fometimesflie^oe^ back^ retires intoher bower 
^ of clouds. The few noifes that are heard are 
^' heard very plain — very plainly. "^^ 

We fliould obferve, that the children who 
attempted thefe little defcriptions had not been 
habituated to the poetic trade ; thefe were the 
only defcriptions of an evening which they ever 
made. It would be hurtful to excrcife chil- 
•'Jren frequently in deft riptive compofition ; i(: 
would give them the habit of exaft obfervation, 
it is true, but fomething more is neceffary to 
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iflie liigher fpecies of poetry. AVords muft be 
.feleSled which do not only rcprefeiit, but which 
fuggell ideas. Minute accuracy is effelitial to 
fome forts of defcription ; but \sx a higher ftyle 
of poetry, only the large features^ charafteriftic 
of the fcene mull be produced, and all that is 
fiibordinate muft be fuppreffed. Sir Jofliua 
Reynolds juftly obferves, that painters who aim 
merely at deception of the eye by exact imita- 
tion, are not likely, even in their moft fuccefsful 
imitations, to roufe the imagination. The man 
w^ho miftook the painted fly for a real fly, only 
bruflied, or attempted to brufh it away; the 
^xacl reprefentation of fuch a common objefil 
could not raife any fublime ideas in his mind, 

and when he perceived the deception, thje won- 

 

der which he felt at the painter*s art Wc^s a 
fenfation diiferent from poetic enthufiafra. 

As foon as youn^ people have colle6ted a 
variety of ideas^ we can proceed a ftep in the 
education of their fancy. We fliould fometimcs 
in convjerfation, fomctimes in writing or in 
drawing, fliow them how a few ftrokes, or 4 
few words can fuggeft or combine various ideas* 

L4 
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A fingle expreflion from Caefar charmed a mui 
tinous army to inftant fubmiflion. Unlefs the 
words ^^ Roman Citizens P^ had fuggefted more 
than meets the ear, how could they have pro- 
duced this wonderful effeft ? The works of 
Voltaire and Sterne abound with examples or 
the fkilful ufe of the language of fuggeflion \ 
on this the wit of Voltaire, and the humour and 
pathos of Sterne, fecurely depend for theit fuc- 
ccf§. Thus, corporal Trim's eloquence on the 
death of his young matter owed its effeft upon 
the w^ole kitchen, including " the fat fcuUion, 
** who was fcouring a fifh-kettle upon .her 
" knees," to the well-timed ufe of the mixed 
language of aftion and fuggeflion. 

" Are we not herp now ?' continued the 
^* corporal (ftriking the end of his flick perpe'ndi- 
" cularly upon the floor, fo as to give an idea 
'^ of health and flability), * and are we not' 
" (dropping his hat upon the ground) *gone in 
f ^ a moment ?' - . 

" Are we not here' now ? and gone in a mo- 
*' ment ?" continues Sterne, who, in this in- 
ftance, reveals the fecret of his own art. ** There 
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^^ was nothing in the fentence ; it was one of 
f^ your . felf-evident truths we have the advan- 
*' tage of hearing every day ; and if Trim had 
^^ not trufted more to his hat than his head, he 
^^ had made nothing at all of it." 

When we point oiit to our pupils fuch exam- 
ples in Sterne, we hope it will not be lender- 
flood, that we point them out to induce fervile 
imitation. We apprehend, that the imitators 
of Sterne have failed, from not having difco- 

yered that the interjeftions and daflies 

of this author, are not in themfelves beauties, 
but that they afFe£l us by fuggefting ideas. To 
prevent any young writers from the intemperate 
or abfurd ufe of interjeftions, we fhould flaew 
them Mr. Home Tooke's acute remarks upon 
|his mode of embellifliment. We do not, how- 
ever, entirely agree with this author in his ab- 
horrence of interjeftions. We do not . believe 
that " where fpeech can be employed they are 
totally ufelefs ; and are always infufBcient 
for the purpofe of communicating our 
V thoughts *." Even if we clafs them, as Mr. 

* V. Epea Pterocnta, p. 88. 
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Tookie himfelf does*, amongft " involuntary 
*^ convulfions with oral found/' fuch as groan- 
ing, fhrieking, &c. yet they may fugged ideas," 
as well as exprefs animal feelings. Sighing, 
according to Mr. Tooke, is in the clafs of inter- 
jctStions, yet the poet ackoowledges the fupe- 
rior eloquence of fighs; 

*^ Pcrfuafivc words, and more perfuafive ^ghs.*' 

** I Willi/ faid Uncle Toby, with a deep figh 
{after hearing the ftbry of Le Fevre), *I wilh, 
*^ Trim, I was afleep."The figh here adds great 
force to the wilTi, and it does not mark that 
Uncle Toby, from vehemence of paffion, had 
returned to the brutal ftate of a favagc who has 
not learnt the ufe of fpeech : but, on the con- 
trary, it fuggeftsto the reader, that Uncle loby 
was a man of civilized humanity ; not one 
whofe compaffion was to be excited merely as 
an animal feeling by the a£tualyJ*^> A/ of a fellow^, 
creature in pain, but rather by the defcriptiou 
of the fufferer's fituation. 

In painting, as well as in writing, the Ian- 

• Chapter on Grammar^ 
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guage of fuggeftion afFefts the mind, and if any 
of our pupils (hould wilh to excel in this art, 
they muft early attend to this principle. The 
pi6lure of Agamemnon hiding his face at the 
facrifice of his daughter exprefles little to the 
eye, but much to the imagination. The ufual 
figns of grief and joy make but flight impref- 
fion ; to laugh and to weep are fuch common^ 
expreflions of delight or anguifli, that they can- 
not be miftaken, even by the illiterate ; but 
the imagination muft be cultivated to enlarge 
the fpherc of fympathy, and to render a more 
refined language intelligible. It is faid that a 
Milanefe artift painted two peafants, and two 
country-girls, w^ho laughed fo heartily, that vo 
one could look at them without lau;jhing*. 
This is an inftance of fympathy unconne£ted 
with imagination. The'following in an inftance 
of fympathy excited by imagination. "When 
Porcia was to part from Brutus, juft before the 
breaking out of the civil war, " flic cndca- 
" voured/' fays Plutarch, *' as well aspofiible, 
?^ to conceal the furrow that opprefi'cd her 3 but, 

^ y . Camper's Works, p, 1 26. 
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*' notwithftanding her magnanimity, a pifture 
^^ betrayed her diftr^fs. The fubjeft was the 
^^ parting of Heftor and Andromache. He was 
reprefented delivering his fon Ailyanax into 
her arms, and the eyes /of Andromache were 
^* fixed upon him. The refemblance that this 
'^ pifture bore to her own diftrefs made Porcia * 
^ burft into tears the jnoment fhe beheld it.'* 
If Porcia had never read Hompr, Andromache 
would not have had this power over her imaT 
gination and her fympathy. 

The imagination not only heightens the 
power of fympathy with the emotions of all 
the paflions which a painter would excite, but 
it is likewife effential to oijr tafte for another 
clafs of pleafures. Artifts, who like Hogarth 
would pleafe by humour, wit, and ridicule, 
muft depend upon the imagination of the fpec^ 
tators to fupply all the intermediate ideas which 
they would fuggeft. The cobweb over the poor 
box, one of the happieft ftrokes of fatire that 
Hogarth ever invented, would probably fay 
nothing to the inattentive eye, or the dull ima- 
gination. A young perfon muft acquire the 
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^language before he can underftand the ideas of > 
fuperior mirids. 

The tafte fdi poetry muft be prepared by the 
culture of the imagination. The united powei?s 
of mufic and poetry could not have triumphed 
over Alexander^ unlefs his imaginatibii had 
aflifted « the mighty mafter." 

^^ With downcaft looks the joylefs vii9:or fat, 
*^ Revolving in his altered foul 
^*The various turns of chance below ; 

r 

*^ And now and then a figh he ftole, 
'^ And tears began to flow.'* , 

The figh and the tears were the confequences 
of Alexander's own thoughts, which were only 
recalled by kindred founds. We are well 
aware, that favage nations, or thofe that are 
imperfe£lly civilized, are fubjeft to enthufiafm ; 
but we are inclined to think that the barbarous 
clamour, with which they proclaim their de- 
light in mufic and poetry, may deceive us as to 

— > 

the degree in which it is felt : the fenfations 
of cultivated minds may be more exquifite, 
though they are felt in filence. It has been 
fuppofed, that ignorance is extremely fufcep- 
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tible of the pleafures of* wonder s but wondei* 
and admiration are different feelings : the ad- 
miration which a cultivated mind feels for ex- 
cellence^ of which it can fully judge, is furely a 
higher fpecies of pleafure, than the brute Won- 
der expreffed by " a foolifh face of praife/* Ma- 
dame Roland tells us, that once, at a fermon 
preached by a celebrated Frenchman, (he was 
ftruck with the eameft attention painted in the 
countenance of a young woman who was look- 
ing up at the preacher. At length the fair en- 
thufiaft exclaimed, " My God, how he per- 
*^ fpires !'' A different fort of admiration was felt 
by Ca^far, when the fcroU dropped from his hand 
whilft he liftened to an oration of Cicero's. 

There are an infinite variety of affociatipns, 
by which the orator has power to roufe the^ 
imagination of a perfon of cultivated under- 
ftanding ; there are comparatively few, by 
which he can amufe the fancy of illiterate audi- 
tors. It is not that they have lefs imagination 
than others, they have equally the power of 
failing vivid images, but there are few images 
which can be recalled to them s the combina- 
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tions of their ideas are confined to a frnall num* 
ber, and words have no poetic or literary afTo- 
ciations in their minds :. even amongft children 
this difference between the power we have- 
over the cultivated and uncultivated mind early 
appears. . A laurel leaf is to the eye of an illi* 
terate boy nothing more than a flirub with a 
ftiining, greeu^ pointed Jeaf: recal the idea of 
that (iHub by the moll exa6l defcription, it will. 
afFe£t him with no peculiar pleafure : but aflb- 
ciate early in a boy's mind the ideas of glory, 
of poetry, of Olympic crowns, of Daphne and 
Apollo; by fome of thefc latent affociations 
the orator may afterwards raife his enthufiafm. 
We fliall not here repeat what has been faid. 
upon the choice of literature for young people^ 
but fliall once more warn parepts to let their 
pupils read only the befi authors, if they wifli 
them to have a fine imagination, or a delicate 
tafte. When their minds are awake and vvarm, 
fhew them excellence : let them hear ofatory 
only when they can fefel it ; if the impreffion be 
vivid, no matter how tranfi^nt the touch. Ideas' 
which have once liruck the imagination can be 
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recalled by the magic of a word, with all thetf 
original, all their affociated force. Do not fa- 
tigue the eye and ear of your vivacious pupil 
with' the monotonous founds and confufcd ima- 
ges of vulgar poetry. Do not make him repeat 
the fineft paffages of Skakefpeare and Milton i 
the efFeft is Idft by repetition ; the words, thci 
ideas are profaned. Xet your pupils hear elo- 
quence from eloquent lips, atid they will ovrn 
its power. But let a drawling, unimpaffioned 
reader, read a play of Shakfpeare's, or an ora- 
tion of Demofthenes, and if your pupil is not 
out of patience, he will never tafte the charms 
of eloquence. If he feels a fine fentiment, or a 
fublime idea, paufe, leave his mind full, leave 
his imagination elevated. Five minutes after- 
wards, perhaps, your pupil's attention is turn- 
ed to fomething elfe, and the fublime idea feems 
to be forgotten : but do not fear ; the idea is 
not obliterated ; it is latent in his memory ; it 
will appear at a proper time, perhaps a month, 
perhaps twenty years afterwards. Ideas may 
remain long ufelcfs, and almofl: forgotten in 
the mind, and n^ay be called forth by ibme 
correfponding aflbciation from their torpid ftate- 
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Yoiing people, who wifh to make themfeive^ 
brators or eloquent \<rriters; , fliould acquire th^ 
habit of attending firft to the general impreffiori 
made upon their own minds by ordtory, and 
afterwards to the csiufe Which produced the' 
^ffefl: y hence they will obtain command ovei? 
the mliids of others, by Ufing the knowledges 
they have acquired of their own^ The habit 
of confidering every hew idea, or hew fa£l, as 
a fubjeflit for allufiouj may alfo be ufeful to th6 
young orator. A change from time to time in 
the nature of his ftudies Will enlarge and invi- 
gorate his imagination* Gibbon fays, thati 
dfter ttie publication of his firft volume of thei 
Rohian hiftory, he gave Wmfelf a fliort holiday. 
'^ I indtilged my curiofity in fome ftudies of a 
very different nature : a coutfe • of aiiatomy^ 
which was demonftrated by Drj Hunter,- and 
*« foiiie lel!biis df chymiltry, which Were deliver- 
" ed by Dr. Higgins. The principles of thefe 
« fciences, and i, tafte for books of natural hif- 
tory, contributed to multiply my icjeas^ and 
images ; and the anatomifl and chymift may 
" fometimes track me in their own fnow/* 
Vol. IIL M 
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Different degrees of enthufiafai ar^e requiifrte* 
in different prpfeffions; but we arc incjinjed 
to think that the imagination might with ad- 
♦antage be cultivated to a much higher degree 
. ftan is <:ommonly allowed in young men in- 
fended for public advoc3rtes. We h»3ive feea 
fevefal examples of the< advantage of a general 
tafte for tfre belles lettres in eminent lawyers* j 
and we have lately feen an ingenious treatife 
called Deinolog}v or Inftru6lions for a Young 
Barrifter, which confirms our opinion upon this^ 
Cdbj^Stl An orator, by th? judicious prepara- 
tion of the minds of his audience^ may jncreafe 
the effeft of his beft arguments. A Grecian 
painter f , before he would produce a picture 
which he bad finiflied, reprefenting a martial 
enterprise, ordered martial mufic to be played^ 
to raife the enthufiafm of the affembl^ fpcflta- 
tors ; when their imagination-, was fuiBcientl/ 
elevated, he uncovered the pifiure, and it was 
behekf with fympathetic tranfporta of applaufe^ 

*jLordMans£ield> HuiTey Burgh, £cCr 
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It is uftialJy thought thM perfons of extraor- 
dinary imagination are deficient in judgment ^ 
by propex education this evil might be prevent- 
ed. We may obferve that perfons, who have 
acquired particular facility in certain exercifes 
6f the im^ination, can by voluntary €;yertion 
either excite orfupprefs certain trains of ideas 
on which their cnthufiafm depends. An aftor, 
who ftorms and raves whilft he is upon the ftage, 
appears with a mild and peaceable demeanour 
M moment afterwards behind the fcenes. A 
fbet, in his ii^fpired moments, repeats his own 
yerfes in his garret with all the emphafis and 
fervor of cnthufiafm ; but when he comes down 
to dine with a imxed convivial company, his 
poetic fiiry fubfides, a new train of ideas takes 
place in his imagjination. As long as he has 
fuiBcient command over himfelf talay afide his 
enthufiafm in company, he is confidered as a ^ 
feafonabie, fenfible man, and the more imagi- 
nation he difplays in his poems the better. The 
fame exercife of fancy, which we admire in 
pne cafe^ we ridicule in another. The enthu- 

M2 
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fiafm which chara£ierifes the man of g^Hiuji 
borders upon itifanity. 

When Voltaire was teaching mademoifelle 
Clairon, the celebrated afitrefs, to perform an 
impaflioned part in one of his tragedies, fhe 
objeflted to the violence of his enthufiafm. 
** Mais, monfieur, on me prendroit pour una 
*^ poffedee* !"— *' Eh mademoifelle," replied 
the philofophic bard, " il faut etre un poffedc 
*^ pour reuffiren aucun art.'! 

The degree of enthufiafm, which makes the 
painter and poet fet a value which to more idle^ 
or more bufy mdrtals, appears imaginary upon 
thpir refpeftive arts, fupports the artift under 
the preffure of difappointme&t and negleS:, fti- 
mulates his exertions, and renders him almoft 
infenfible to labour and fatigue. Military he- 
roes, or thofe wh6 are " infanewith ambition^ ^^ 
endure all the real miferies of life, and brave 
the tenors of death, under the invigorating in» 

*'  But, Sir, lihallbc taken for one poffeffcdr* 

'* Well, Ma*am, you muft be iike one foffeffed, if 700 
.'* Would fucceed in any art,** 

^ Dr. Darwin» 
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ftaence of an extravagant imagination. Cure 
them of their enthufiafm, and they are no 
longer heroes. We muft therefore decide in 
education what fpecies of charafters we would 
produce, before we can determine what de- 
gree, or what habits of imagination, are defir** 
able. 

' *^ Je fuis le Dieu de la danfe* !'* exclaimed 
Veftris 5 and probably Alexander the Great did 
not feel' more pride in his Apotheofis. Had 
any cynical philofopher undertaken to cure Vet- 
tris of his vanity, it would not have been a 
chai^itable aftion. Veftris might, perhaps, by- 
force of reafoning, have been brought to acr 
knowledge that a dancing matter was not a di- 
vinity, but this conviftion would not ^have in- 
creafed his felicity ; on the contrary, he would 
have become wretched in proportion as he be- 
came rational. The felicity of enthiifiafts de- 
pends upon their being abfolutely incapable of 
reafoning, or of liftening to reafqn upon certain 
fubje£ts ; provided they are refolute in repeat- 
ing their own train of thoughts without coiu-^ 
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* " I am the God of dancing ! 
M3 
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paring them with that of others, they may defy 
the malice of wifdom, and in happy ignorance 
may enjoy perpetual delirium. 

Parents, who value the happinefs of their 
children, will confider exa£ily what chance 
there is of their enjoying unmolefted any par- 
tial enthufiafm; they will confider, that by 
early excitations it is very feafy to raife any fpe* 
cies of ambition in the minds of then: pupils. 
The various fpecies of enthufiafm neceffary to 
make a poet, a painter, an orator, or a military 
hero, may be infpired, without doubt, by educa- 
tion . Ifow far thefe are conne6ted witKhappinels 

ft 

is another queftion. Whatever be the objeft 
which he purfues, we muft as much as poflTible 
enforce our pupil's fuccefs, Thofe who have 
been excited to exertion by enthufiafm, if they 
do not obtain the reward or admiration which 
fhey had been taught to ^xpecl, fink into help* 
lefs defpondency. Whether their objeft has 
been great or fmall. If it has been their fkvoiirite 
objeft, and they fail pf its attainment, their 
inortification and fubfequent lahguor are un^ 

RVQJd^ble. Th? wif^ft of jpo»arcbs exclaimed* 
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tfliat all was vanity and vexation of fpirit ; he 
iild not, pej%af>s, feel more weary of the world 
•flian the poor juggter felt, who, after educating 
his hands to the aftonifliing <iexterity of throw- 
ing up into the air, and catching as they fell, 
fix eggs fucceflively, witTiout breaking them, 
received from the emperor, before wbom he 
performed, fix eggs to reward the labour of his 
Efe ! This poor man's ambition appears ob- 
vioufly abfurd, and we are under no immediate 
ajiprehenfion^ that pareats Itould infpire their 
children with the enthufiafm neceflary to the 
profeflion of a juggler.: but unkfs ron>e pre- 
cautions arc taken, the obje£ls which excite 
the ambition of numbers may be placed fo as 
to deceive the eye and imagination of children ; 
and they may labour through life in purfuit of 
pliantoiw. If children early hear their parents 
^exprefs violent admiration for riches, rank, 
power, or fame, they catch a fpeciesof en- 
thufiafm for thefe things, before they can efti- 
jnate juftly their value; from the countenance 
and manner they draw very important conclu^ 
iions. *' Felicity is painted on your counte* 

M4 
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" nance/* is a polite phrafe of falutatiop In 
China. The tafte for looking happy is not 
confined to the Chinefe : the rich and great*, 
by every artifice of luxury, endeavour to imprefs 
the fpeSator with the idea of thpir fuperior fe- 
licity. From experience we know, that the 
external figns of delight are not always fincere, 
and that the apparatus of luxury is not neceflary 
to happinefs. Children who live with perfons 
pf good fenfe learn to feparate the ideas of hap- 
pinefs and a coach and fix; but young people 
who fee their fathers, mothers, and preceptors, 
all fmitten with fudden admiration at the fight 
of a fine phaeton, or a fine gentleman, are imme- 
diately infefite^ Ayith the fame abfurd enthu- 
fiafm. Thefe parents do not fufpefl:, that they 
are perverting the imagination of their children, 
when they call them with foolifh eagernefs to 
the windows to look at a fine equipage, a fplen- 
^id cavalcade, or a military proceflion; they 
perhaps fummon a boy, who is intended for a 
merchant, or a lawyer, to hear " the fpirit ftir- 
f^ ring drum " and they are afterwards furprifed^ 

* y . Smith's Moral Theory. 
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l( he fays, when he is fifteen or fixteen, that, 
" if his father pleafes, he had rather go into 
^^ the army than gQ to the bar." The mother 
is alarmed, perhaps, about the fame time by 
an- unaccountable predileftion in her daughter's 
fancy for a red coat, and totally forgets having 
called the child to the window to look at the 
fmart cockades, and to hear the tune of ** See 
" the conqu'ring hero comes." 

"Hear you me, Jeffica," fays Shylock to 
his daughter, " lock up my doors ; and when 
" you hear the drum, and the vile fqueajsiing 
*^ of the wry-necked fife, clamber not you up 
^^ into the cafements then." 

Shylock's exhortations were vain 3 Jeffic.a 
Jiad arrived at years of difcretion, and it w^s 
too late to forbid her clambering up to the cafe- 
ments ; the precautions fhould have been taken 
Iponer -, the epithets vile fqueaking and wry- 
necked fife could not alter the lady's tafte : and 
Shylock fliould have known how peremptory 
prohibitions and exaggerated exprefllions of 
averfion operate upon the female imagination s 
^e \yas imprudent in the extreme of his cautioij. 
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We fliould let children fee things as they really 
are, and we fliould not prejudice them either 
by our exclaniattons of ripture, or by our af- 
fe£led difguft. If they are familiarifed with 
fhovv they will not be caught by it ; if they fee 
the whole of whatever is to be feen, their ima- 
ginatioft will not paint things more delighful 
than they really are. Far thefe reafons we 
think that young people fhould not be reftrain- 
•ed, though they may be guided in their taftes; 
'%ve fliould fupply them with all the information 
in which they are deficicrit, aijid leave them to 
form their own judgments. 

Without making it a matter of favour, or of 
•extraordinary confequence, parents can take 
their children to fee public exhibitions, or to 
partake of any amufemeats which are really 
agreeable; they can at the fame time avoid 
mixing faftitious with real pleafure. If, for 
inftance, we have an opportunity of taking k 
boy to a good play^ or a girl to aball, let jthcrft 
enjoy the full pleafure of the amufement, but 
do not let us excite their imagination by great 
preparations, or by anticipating remarks : '* Oh^ 
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** you'll be very happy to-morrow, for you're 

** to go to the play. You muft look well to- 

, ^' night, for you are going to th^ ball ! Were 

" you never at a ball ? Did you never fee ay play 

" before ? Oh, then you'll be delighted, I'm 

*^ fure !" The children often look much more 

I 

fehfible, and fometimes more compofed, in 
the midft of thefe foolilh exclamations, than 
their parents. ** Eftce que je m'amufe, ma- 
" man ?" faid a little girl of fix years old, the 
firft time flie was taken to the playhoufe. 

Befides the influence of opmion, there are a 
liumber of other circumftances to be confidered 
in cultivating the imagination. The difpofition 
to aiTociate ideas varies in ftrength and quick- 
nefs in oppofite temperaments ; the natural 
vivacity or dullnefs of the fenfes, the habit of 
obferving external objects, the power of volun- 
tary exertion, the propenfity to reverie, mufl: 
all be confidered before we can adapt a pbn of 
education exaftly to the pupil's advantage. A 
wife preceptor will counteract as much as pof- 
fible ^11 thofe defe£ls, to which a child may 
appear moft liable^ and will cultivate his ima- 
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gination fo as to prevent the errors, to which 
he is moft expofed by natural, or what we call, 
ijatural difpofition. 

Some children appear to feel fenfations of 
pleafure or pain with more energy than others s 
they take more delight in feeling than in reflec- 
tion y they have neither much leifure nor much 
inclination for the intelleftual exertions' of com- 
parifon or deliberation. Great care fhould be 
taken to encourage children of this temper to 
defcribe and to compare their fenfations. By 
their defcriptions we may difcover what mo- 
tives we ought to employ te govern them, and 
if we can teach them to compare their feelings, 
we fhall induce that voluntary exertion of mind 
in which they are naturally defeftive. We 
cannot compare or judge ofour fenfations with- 
out voluntary exertion. When we deliberate 
we repeat our ideas flowly, and this is an exer- 
cife peculiarly ufeful to thofe who feel quickly. 

AVhen any pleafure makes too great an ira- 
preffion upon children of vivid fenfations, we 
(hould repeat it ^frequently till it begins to fa- 
tigue; or we (hould contrail it, and bring it 
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into direfil compaxlfon with fome other fpeciei^ 
of pleafure. For inftance^ fuppofe a boy had 
appealed highly delighted with feeing a game 
at cards, and that we were apprehenfive he 
might from this early aflbciation acquire a tafte 
for gaming ; we might either repeat the amufe- 
ment till the playing at cards began to weary 
the boy, or we might take him immediately 
after playing at cards to an interefting comedy ; 
probably, the amufement he would receive at 
the playhoufe would be greater than that which 
he had enjoyed at the card-table ; and as tbefe 
two fpecies of pleafure would immediately fuc- 
ceed to each other, the child could fcarcely 
avoid comparing them* Is it neceflfery to re- 
peat, that all this (hould be done without aiiy 
artifice ? The child fliould know the meaning 
of our conduft, and then he will never fet 
himfelf in opppfition to our management. 

If it is not convenient, or poffible, to dull 
the charm of novelty by repetition, or to con- 
trail a new pleafure with fome other fuperior 
amufement, there is another expedient which 
may be ufeful ; we may call the power of affo: 
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ciation to pur aCBftanoe : this power is fom€- 
times a full match for the moft lively fenfatJons; 
For irrflance, fuppofe a boy of ftrong feelings 
had been offended by fome trifle, and exprefled 
iwfatioas pf hatred againft the offender obvi- 
oufly top vioient for the occaGon ; to bring the 
angry bo/s imagination to a temperate ftate, we 
might recall ibme circumftance o£ his former 
ii^eftion for the offender 5 or the general idea, 
that it is amiable and noble to command our 
paflion, and to forgive thofe who have injured 
us. At the fight of his mother, with whom 
he had many agreeable aflTociations, the imagi- 
nation of Cbriolanus raifed up inftantly a train 
of ideas eonnefted with the love of his family, 
and of his country, and immediately the vio- 
Jence of his fenfations of anger were fubdued. 

Brutus, after his friend Caflius has apologifed 
to him for his ^* rafh humour," by faying, ^ that 
f' it was hereditary from his mother," promifes 
that the next time Caflius is over-earnefl with 
^' his Brutus, he will think his mother chides, 
** and leave him fo ;" that is to fay, Brutus 
promifes to recolle£l an affociation of ideas^ 
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which fliall enable him to bear with his friend's 
ill humour. 

X 

Children, who aflbciate ideas very.tfrongly 
and with rapidity^ muft be educated with con- 
tinual attention. With cbil^Een of this^ clafi 
the flighteft circum(|anc-es ape of eonfequ€nce> 
thi^y i^ay at &t& appear to be eafily m^anaged,* 
because they wiU remembei' pertinaciouily any 
yeproof^ any rewafd or punitfmicnt, and fron* 
s^^Qci^tion they will fcrupuloufly avoid or fol- 
low what Ii»s, m any one ii^ftance^ been joined 
with pain or pkafure im their imagination : 
but unfortupatriy accidental events will influ- 
ence them» as well as the rewards and punifli-^ 
ments of their preceptors. We ftiall be fur- 
prifed to find, that even wh^pe there is appa- 
rently no hop^, or fear^ or palfion, to difturU 
their judgment,, they cannot realbn, or under- 
ftand reafoning. On ftudying them more clofe^ 
ly, we (hall difcover the <saufi^ of this feeming 
imbecility. A multitude -pf affopiated ideas. 
occur to them upon whatever fubje£l we at- 
tempt to reafpn> which diftrafi their attention, 
and mak^ them change the terms of evexy pra^ 
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pofition with inceffant variety. Their pleafiire'^ 
are chiefly fecondary reflefted pleafures, zad 
they do not judge by their aftual fenfations for 
much as by their aflbciations. They like and 
diflike without being able to aflign any fuffici-' 

^ ent caufe for their preference or averfion. They 
make a choice frequently without appearing t& ' 
deliberate, and if you^ by perfuading them td 
a more detailed examination of the objeftsy 
ccKivince them, that according \o the commoil 
ftandard of good and evil, they have made a 
foolifh choice, th^y will ftill feem puzzled and" 

^ uncertain ; and, if you leave them- at liberty, 
t^ill perfift in their original determination. By 
this criterion we may decide, that they are in- 
fluenced by fome fecret falfe aflbciation of ideas; 
and, inftead of arguing with them upon the 
obvious folly of their prefent choice> we fliould 
endeavour to make them trace back their ideas^ 
and difcover the aflbciation by which they are* 
governed. In fpme cafes Jhis may be Out of 
their power, becaufe the original aflbciation 
may have been totally fprgotten, and yet thofe 
tfonnefted with it may continue to a& ; but* 
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c^eri when we cannot fucceed in aiJy particular^ 
inftance in detefting the caufe of the exror, we 
ihall do the pupils material fervice \)y exciting ' 
them to obferve their own niinds. A tutor, 
who carefully remarks the circumftances in 
which a child expreffes uncommon grief or joy, 
hope or feat", may obtain complete knowledge, 
of his affociations, and may accurately diftin- 
guilh the proximate and remote caufes of all his 
pupil's defires and averfions^ He will then 
have abfolute command over the child's mind, 
and he ihould upon no account truft his pupil 
to the direction of any other perfon. Another 
tutor, though perhaps of equal ability, could 
not be equally fecure of fuccefs; the child 
would probably be fufpefted of cunning, ca- 
price, or obftinacy, becaufe the caufes of his 
 

taftes and judgments could not be difcovered 
by his new preceptor. 

* 

It often happens, that thofe who feel pleafure 
and pain moft ftrongly, are likewife moll: dif- 
pofed to form ftrong aflbciations of ideas. Chil- 
dren of thi$ character are never ftupid, but often 
prejudiced and paflionat^i they can readily 

V9L. III. N 
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aflign a reafon for their preference or sverfion j 
they recolleft diftinQly the original fenfations of 
pleafure or pain, on which their aflbciations 
depend ; they do not, like Mr. Transfer in 
Zeluco, like or did ike perfons and things, be- 
caufe they have been nfed to therri^ but becaufc 
they have received fome injuiy or benefit from 
them. Such children are apt to make great 
ftiiftakes in reafoning, from their regiftering of 
coincidences haftily ; they do not wait to repeat 
their experiments, but if they have in one in- 
fiance obferved tw^o things to happen at the 
fame time, they expe£l that they will always 
recur together. If one event precedes or /ol- 
lows another accidentally, they believe it to he 
the caufe c^r eifeft of its concomitant, and this 
belief is not to be ihaken in their minds by ri- 
dicule or argument. They are, confequently, 
inclined both to fuperftition and enthufiafm, 
according as their hopes and fears predominate. 
They are like wife fubjeft to abfurd iantipathies 
—antipathies which verge towards infanity. 

Dr. Darwin relates a ftrong inftlince of an- 
tipathy in a child from affociation. The childj 
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on tafting the griftle of fturgeon, afked what 

* 

griftle was ? and was anfwered, that griftle was 
like the divifion of a man's nofe. The child, 
difgufted at this idea, for twenty years after- 
wards cQuld never be petfuaded to tafte ftur- 
geon*. 

Zimmermanh affureis u$, th^t he was an eyei- 
wrteefs of, a lingular antipathy^ which we may 
be permitted to defcribe in his own words. 

*< Happening to be in company with fome 
♦' Englifti gentknlen> all of them men of diftinc- 
** tion, the converfation fell upon antipathies, 
'^ Many of the company denied their reality^ and 
" corifidered them as idle ftories, tut I affured 
'^ theiri that they were truly a difeafe. Mr* 
" William Matthews, fon to the governor of 
*' Barbadoes, was of my opinion, becaufe he 
**himfelf had an antipathy to (piderS* The 
*^ reft of the company laughed at him* I un* 
*^ dertook to prove to them that this antipathy 

was really an imprejjion on hisfouly refulting 

from the determination of a mechanical effect. 
** (We do not pretend to know what Dr. Zim- 

* Zoonomia> vol. lu 
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^ mermarin m^ans by this.) Lord Johfn Mttr** 
ray undertook to (hape fome black wax into 
the appearance of a fpider, with a vfew to 
** obferve whether the antipathy would take 
'* place at the fimple figure of the infeft ? He 
'* then withdrew for a moment^ and came in 
again with the wax in his hand^ which he 
kept fhiit. Mr. Matthews, who in other 
^^ refpefts was a v«ry amiable and moderate 
*' man, immediately conceiving that his friend 
*' really had a fpider in his h^ind, clapped his 
** hand to his fword with extreme fury, and 
^* running back towards the partition, cried 
^* out moft horribly. All &e mufcles of his face 
•* were fweHed/ his eyes were rolling in theit 
*' fbckets/ and his body was immoveable. We 
*' were all exceedingly alarmed, and immedi- 

« 

*^ ately ran to his afiiflance, took his fword from 
" him, and afFured him that what he conceivekl 
'* to be a fpider was- nothing more than a bit of 
*/ wax, which he might fee upon the table. 

" He remained forae time in this fpafmodiO 
*^ flate ; but at length he began to recover, ariil 
** to deplore th« horrible paffioa from which hflf 
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^^ ftill fufFered. - His pulfe was very ftrong and 
quick, arid his whole body was covered with 
a cold perfpiration. After taking an anodyne 
draft, he refumed his ufual tranquillity.*' • 
" We are not to wonder at this antipathy,*' 
continues Zimmermann; " the fpiders at Bar- 
** badoes are very large, and of an hideous 
^' figure. Mr. Matthews was born there^ and 
" his antipathy was therefore to be accounted 
'^ for. Some of the company undertook to 
" make a little waxen fpider in his prefe"nce. 
" He faw this done with great tranquillity, but 
** he could not be perfuaded to touch it, though 
^^ he was by no means a timorous man in other 
^^ refpefts. Nor would he follow my advice to 
*^ endeavour to conquer this antipathy by firft 
, ^* drawing parts of fpiders of different forts, and 
f after' a time whole fpiders, till at length he 
'^ might be able to look at portions of real fpi- 
'^ dersy and ^ thus gradually accuftom himfelf 
^* to whole ones, at .firft dead, and then living 
^'ones.-^ 

Dr. Zimmeripann's method of cure appears 
|at|ier more ingenious, than his way of accoT^jnt-. 
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iBg for the difeafe. Are all the natives of Bar- 
badoes fubjeft to convulfipns at the fight of the 
large fpiders in that ifland ? or why does Mr. 
George Matthews's having been born there ac- 
count fo fatisfaftorily for his antipathy ? 

The cure of thefe unreafonable fears of harmr 
lefs animals, like all other antipathies, would, 
perhaps, be eafily effefiled, if it were judicioufly 
attempted early in life. The epithets which 
we ufe in fpeaking of animals, and our expref-: 
fions of countenance, have great influence on 
the minds of children. If we, as Dr. Darwin 
advifes, call the fpider the ingenious fpider, and 
the frog the harrnlefs frog^ and if we look at 
them with complacency, inftead of averfion, 
qhildrep, from fympathy^ will imitate »«ur man- 
ner, and from curiofity will attend to the ani- 
mals, to difcover whether the commendatory 
epithets we bellow upon them are juft. 

It is comparatively of little confequence to^ 
conquer antipathies which have trifling objeSls. 
An individual can go through life very well 
without eating flurgeon, or touching fpiders j 

but when w? confider the influence pf th^ fame 

*'■»'• . . ' • • . •  . . . , *., ^ ' • . , •. 
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difpofition to aflbciate falfe ideas too ftrongly ia 
more important inftanees, we (hall perceive the 
neceflity of corre£ling it by education. • 

Locke tells us of a young man, who, having 
been accuftomed to fee an old trunk in\the room 
with him when he learned to dance, affociated 
his dancing exertions fo ftrongly with the fight 
of this trunk, that he could not fucceed by any 
voluntary efforts in its abfence. We have, in 
our remarks upon attention, pointed out the 
great inconveniences to which thofe are ex- 
pofed, who acquire affociated habits of inte|- 
kciual exertion ; who cannot fpeak, or write, 
or think, without certain habitual aids to their 
memory or imagination. We muft farther ob* 
ferve, that inceffant vigilance is neceffary in the 
moral education of children difpofed to forra 
ftrong affociations ; they are liable to fudden 
and abfurd diflikes or predileftions, with re- 
fpe£l to perfons, as well as things ^ they are 
fubjeft to caprice in their affeftions and teipper, 
and liable to a variety of mental infirmities, 
which, in differenjt degreesj, we call paffiou ox 
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madnefs. . Locke tells us, that he knew a m^n, 
who, after haviiig been reftored to health by a 
painful operation, had fo ftrongly aflbciated the 
idea and figure of the operator with the agony 
be had endured, that though he acknowledged 

* « 

the obligation, and felt gratitude towards this 
friend who had faved him, he never afterwards 
could bear to "fee his benefaftor. There are 
fome people, who affociate fo readily and in- 
corrigibly the idea of any pain or infult they 

*  ... 

have received from another, with his perfon 
and charafter, that they can never afterward^ 
forget or forgive. They are hence difpofed to 
all the intemperance of hatred and revenge ; to 
the chronic malice of an lago, or the acute 
pangs of an Achilles. Homer, in the fpeech 
of Achilles to Agamemnon's mediating ainbaf- 
fadors, has drawn a ftrong and natural pifture 
of the progrefs of anger. It is worth ftudying 
as a leffon in metaphyfics. Whenever affocia- 
tion fuggefts to the mind of Acbilles the injury 
he has received, he lofes his reafon, ^nd the 
orator works himfelf up from argument to de^ 
clamation, and from declamation to defperat© 
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refolution, through a cldfe linked connexion of 
ideas' and fenfatibns. 

The infanities of ambition, avarice, and va-r 
nity, originate in early miftaken affociatiom. 
A feather, or a crown, or an alderman's chain, 
or a cardinal's hat, or a purfe of yellow counr 
fers, are unluckily aflbciated in the minds of 
fome men with the idea of happinefs, and, 
without flaying to deliberate, thefe unfortunate 
perfons hunt through life the phantafms of a 
difprdered imagination. Whilft we pity-, we 
are amufed by the blindnefs and blunders of 
thofe, whofe miftakes can affeft no one's feli- 
city but their own; but any delulions; which 
prompt their victims to aftions inimical to their 
fellow-creajures, are the obje^s, not nfually 
pf pity, but of indignation, of private averfion, 
9nd public punifhment. We fmile at the ava- 
ricious infani^y of the mifer, who dreffes him- 
ielf in the caft-pfF wig of a beggar, and .who 
pulls a cruflied pancake from his pocket for his 
own and for his friend's dinner*. We fmile at 
the infane vanity of the pauper, who dreffed 

* £Iwcs; See big Life; 
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bimfelf in a many-coloured paper ftar, affumed 
the title of Duke of Baublefliire, and as fuch 
required homage from every paffenger*. But 
are we inclined to fmile at the outrageous va? 
Bity of the man, who ftyled himfelf the fon of 
Jupiter, and who murdered his heft friend for 
yefufing l^im divine honours ? Are we difpofed 
'to pity the flave-merchant, who, urged by the 
Dfianiacal defire for gold, hears unmoved the' 
groans of his fellow-creatures, the execrations 
of mankind, and that " fmall dill voice," which 
haunts thofe who are ftained with blood ? 

The moral in fanities which ftrike us with hor^ 
Tor, cpmpaffion, or ridicule, however they may 
differ in their efFefts, have frequently one com- 
mon origin ; a^i early falfe affociation of ideas^ 
Perfons who miftake in meafuring their own 
feelings, or who negleft to comparj^ their ideas^^ 
and to balance contending wifhes, fcarcely 
merit the name of rational creatures, ThQ 
^pian, who does not deliberate, is loft. 

We have endeavoured, though well aware 

 There is an account of this poor man's death in tho 
Star, 1796, 
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of the difficulty of the fubjeft, to point out 
fome of the precautions that fliould be ufed ia 
governing the imagination of young people of 
different difpofitions. We ihould add, that in 
all cafes the pupil's attention to his own mind 
^ill be . of more confequence, than the utmofl: 
vigilance of the moft able preceptor; the fooiier 
he is made acquainted with his own charaCler, 
and the fooner hecan be excited to govern him^ 
felf by reafon, or to attempt the cure of his 
pwn defers, the better. 

There is one habit of the imagination, to 
which w,e havp not yet adverted, the habit of 

feverie. In reverie we are fo intent upon a 
particular train of ideas, that we are unconfci-» 
ous of all external objefts, and we exert but 
Jittle voluntary power. It is true that fome 
perfons in caftle-building both reafon and iur 
yent, and therefore muft exert fome degree of 
volition; even in the wildeft reverie there may 
be traced fome fpecies of confiftency, fome 
f:onnexion amongft the ideas ; but this is fimply 
the refult of the affociation of ideas. Inventive 
caftle-builders are rather nearer the ftate of in- 
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fanity than of reverie ; they reafon well upon 
faMe principles ; their airy fabrics are often both 
in good tafte and in good proportion; nothing 
js wanting to them but a foundation. On the 
contrary, nothing can be -more filly than the 
reveries of filly people; they are not only de* 
feQive in confiftency, but they want ^11 the 
unities; they are not extravagant, but they ?ire 
ftupid ; they confift ufually of a Hftlefs reitera-r 
tton of uninterefting ideas ; the whole pleafure 
enjoyed by thofe addifted to them confifts in 
the facility of repetition. 

It is a miftaken notion, that only people of 
anient imaginations are difpofed to reverie ; the 
moft indolent and ftupid perfons wafte their ex- 
iftence in this indulgence ; they do not atl al- 
ways in confequence of their dreams, therefore 
we do not deteft their folly. Young people of 
aftive minds, when they have not fiifficient oc- 
cupation, neceffarily indulge in reverie; and 
by degrees this wild exercife of their invention 
and imaginfation becomes fo delightful to themj^ 
that they prefer it to all fober employments. 

Mr. Williams, in his Ledlures upon Educa- 
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ti6n, gives an account of a boy fidgulariy ad*- 
di£ted to reverie. Tlie defire of invifibility had } 
feized his mind, and for feveral years he had 
indulged his fancy with imagining all the pfeji- 
fures that he fhould command, arid all the fcatt 
that he could perform, if he were in poffeflioik 
of Gyges's ring. The reader fhould, howcvcf, ^ 
be informed, that this caftle^buildet v^% iiot a 
youth of flrifl veracity ; his confcfDon upon this 
OGcafion, as upon others, tnight not have been 
lincere. We only flate the flory ftora Mt, Wil- 
liamSi «• 

To prevent children from acquiring ^ taftc 
for reverie, let them have various * occupations 
both of mind and body. Let us not dired 
their imagination to extraordinary future plea- 
fures, but let us fufTer them to enjoy the pre- 
fent. Anticipation is a fpecies of reverie, and 
children, who have promifes of future pleafurc9 
frequently made to them, live in a continual 
ftate of anticipation. 

To cure the habit of reverie when it has once 
been formed, we muft take different methods 
with different tempers. With thofe who in* 
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dulgfe in the Jitipid reverie^ we {hould employ 
ftroog excitations, and prefdnt to the fenfes k 
rapid fuccefljon of obje£t&, which will coniplete- 
Jy engage without fatiguing them. This mode 
muft riot be followed with children' of different 
difpofition^ elfe we fliould increafe ihftead 
of curing the difeafe. The moft fikely me^ 
thod to break this habit in children of great 
<juicknefs or fenfibility, is to fet them to fome 
emplpym^fent whichis wholly new ta them, dnd 
tvhich will confequeatly exercife'and exhauft 
all their faculties, fo that they fliali have no 
life li^ft for caftle-building. Monotonous oc- 
cupations, fuch as copying, drawing, or. writ- 
ing, playing on the harpfi chord, &c. are not, 
if habit has made them cafy to the pupij, fit for 
our purpofe. We may all perceive, that m 
fuqh occupations the powers of the mind are 
;kft unexercifed. We can frequently read aloud 
with tolerable emph^fis for a confidcrable time 
together, and at the fame time think upon fome 
fubjeit foreign to the book we hold in our 
hands. 
' The moft difficult exercifes of the mind, fuch 
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as mvention, or ftria: reafoning, are thofe alone 
which are Nfufiicient to fubjugate and cbaiii 
down the imagination of Tome active . fpkits: 
To fuch laborious exercifes they (hould be ex-* 
cited by . the encouraging voice of praife and 
afFeftion. Imaginative children will be more 
difpofed to invent than to rdafon, biit they can- 
not perfe6i any invention without reafoningj 

there, will, therefore, be a mixture of what 

« 

they like anddiilike in the exercife of invention, 
and the habit of reafoning will, perhaps, gra- 
dually become agreeable to them, if it be thus 
dexteroufly united with the pleafures of the 
imagination. 

So much has already been written by various* 
authors upon the pleafures and the dangers of 
imagination, that we could fcarcely hope to 
a5d any thing new to what they have produced: 
but we have endeavoured to arrange the ob- 
ftrvations which appeared -moft applicable to 

praftical education j we have pointed out how 

» 

the principles of tafte may be early taught with- 
out injury to the general underftanding, and 
how- the imagination (hould be prepared for the 
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higher pleafures of eloquence and poetry* We 
have attempted to define the boundaries be- 
tween the enthufiafm of genius, and its extra- 
vagance y and to (hew fome of the precautions 
which may be ufed, to prevent the moral de-^ 
fe£ts to which perfbns of ardent imagination are 
ufually fubjeft* The degree in which the ima- 
gination fliould be cultivated muft^ we have 
obfervedj be determined by the views which 
parents may have for tiieir children, by their 
fituationfi in fociety, and by the profeflions for 
which they are deftined. The homely proverb, 
which has been appKed to fire, may with equal 
truth be applied to imagination : " It is a good 
« fervant, but a bad mafter/' 
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CHAPTER. XXni. 



ON WIT AND JUDGMENT. 
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T has been (hewn, that the powers of me- 
mory, invention, and imagination, ought to 
be rendered fubfervient to judgment : it has 
been (hewn, that reafoning and judgment 
abridge the labours of memory, and are neceC- 
fary to regulate the higheft flights of imagina- 
tion. We ihall now confider the power of 
reafoning in another point of view, as being ef- 
fential to our conduft in life. The objeft of 
reafoning is to adapt means to an end, to a,t- 
tain the command of eifefts by the difcovery 
of the caufes on which they depend. 

Until children have acquired fome know- 

Vot^.IIL O 
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ledge of effe£ls, they cannot inquire into caufes. 
Obfervation muft precede re^foning; and as 
judgment is nothing more than the perception 
of the refult of comp^rifon, we (hould never 
urge our pupils tp judge, until they have ac- 
quired fome portion of experience. 

To teach children to compare objeSs exa£):^ 
ly, we (hould place the things to be examined 
4iftinftly before them. ' Every thing that is fu- 
perfluous (hould be taken away, and a fufficient 
motive (hould be given to excite the pupil's 
attention. We need not here repeat the ad- 
vice th»t has formerly been given refpefting the 
choice of proper motives to exdte and fix at- 
tention J or the precautions Heceffary to pre- 
vent the pais of fatigue, and of u^fuccefsfifl 
application. If compafifon be early rendered 
a t«(k to children, they will diflike ^d avoid 
-this exeVcife of the n)ind> and they will confe- 
quently ihew an inaptitude to reafop ; if com- 
paring objeds be made interefting a;id amniing 
to our pupils, they will foon become expert in 
difcovering refemblanceS and diffei'fences j apd 
.thus they Will be prepared for reafoning, . 
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^ Roufleau has judicioufly advifed, that the 
{enfes of children (hould be cultivated with the 
utmoft care. In proportion to the diftinftnefs 
of their perceptions will be the accuracy of their 
memory, and, probably, ;alfo the precifion of 
their judgment. A child^ who fees imperfeft- 
ly, cannot reafon juftly about the objefts of 
fight, becaufe he has not fufficient data. A 
child, who does not hear diftinftly, cannot 
judge well of founds ; and, if we could fup- 
pofe the fenfe of touch to be twice as accurate 
in one child as in another, we might conclude, 
that the judgment of thefe children muft differ 
in a fimilar proportion. The defeflts in organi- 
zs^tion are not within the power of the precep* 
tor s but we may obferve, that inattention, and 
inrant of exercife, are frequently the caufes of 
what are miftaken for. natural defefts; and, 
oji the contrary, increafed attention and culti- 
vation fometimes produce that quicknefs of eye 
and ear, and that confequent readinefs of judg* 
ment, which we are apt to attribute to natura.1 
fuperiority of organization or' capacity. Even 
amongft children we may ear|y obferve a con* 

02 
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fiderable difference between the quicknefs of 
their fenfes and of their reafoning upon fubjefts 
where they have had experience, and upon 
thofe on which they have nbt been exer- 
cifed. 

• The firft exercifes for the jn^^'^ment of chil- 
dren (hoirid; as Rouffeau recommends, relate 
to vifible and tangible* fubftances. Let them 
compare the fize and (hape of different bbjefts; 
let them frequently try what they can lift y at- 

* • . . • ^ 

what diftance they can fee objefts ; at what 

diftance they can hear founds : by thefe exJer-. 

cifes they will learn to judge of diftances and 
* • > *  

weight ; and they may learn to judge of the 

Iblid contents of bodies of different fhapes, by 

comparing the obfervations of their fenfe of 

feeling and of. fight.. The nreafiite of hollow 

i)odies can be eafily taken ty pouring liquids 

Into them, and- then comparing %e quantities 

• • • 

of the liquids that fill veffels of different fhapesi 
This ira fimple method of exercHing the judg* 
tnent of children ; and, if they are allowed to 
try, thefe little experiments for themfel ves^ the 

9 

pmufement will. fix the fafts in their memoiy^ 
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aftdwill aflbdate pje^ifure . with the habits of , 

comparifdn. Rotifleau rewards Emilius with j 

cakes when be judges rightly ; fuccefs, wa 

think, is a better rewirf, . Rouffeau.was him- 

felfchildlftily fond of cakes and qre&m.; ' ' , 
The ft ep* which immediately fdllqws com- 

parifoti, is/deduaioh. The cat is larger than 

Ihe kitten ; then a hole through which the cat 

can go, muft be larger than a hole through 

which the kitten can go. Long before a child 

can put this reafoning into words, heis capable 

of forming the conclufion, and we need not be 

in hafte to make him ^nn^unce it in mode and 

figure. We may fee by the various methods 

which young children employ to reach what it 

above them, to drag, to pufli, to lift different 

bodies; that they reafon^ that is to fay,, that 

they adapt means to an end, befofe they can » 

explain their own defigns in words. Look at ^ 

a child building a houfe of cards : he dexte- 

roudy balances every card as he floors tbe edi- 

fice ; he raifes (lory over ftory, and (hews us 

that he has fome defign in view, though he 

ji^Quld be utterly iocapable of defcribing his inr 

/ OS 
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tentioris previoully m words, We have formerly 
endeavoured to Ihew how the vocabulary of 
our pupils may be gradually enlarged, exa£Uy 
in proportion to their real knowledge.^ A great 
deal depends upon our attention to this propor* 
tion ; if children have not k fuflicient number 
of words to make their thoughts intelligible^ 
we cannot affift them to reafon by our conver- 
fation, we cannot communicate to them the re- 
fult of our experience ; they will have a great 
deal of ufelefs labour in comparing objefls, 
becaufe they will not be able to underftand the 
evidence of others, as they do not underftand 
their language^ and at lad, the reafonings 
which they carry on in their own minds will be 
-confufed for want of figns to keep them dif- 
tin£l. ' On the contrary, if their vocabulary 
exceed their ideas, if they are taught a variety 
of ^vords to which they conneft no accurate 
pieaning, it is impoffible that they ihould qx- 
prefs their thoughts with precifion. As this is 
one of the moft common errors in education, 
* We fhall dwell upon it more particularly. 
We have- pointed out the mifchief whicft 1$ 
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done to the underftanding of children by the 
nonfenficfil converiation of common acquaint- 
ance. " Should you like to be asking? What 
*« are you to be ? Are you to be a bifhop, orJa 
<^ judge ?^ Had you rather be a general, or an 
" admiral, my little dear ?" are fome of the quef^ 
tions which every one has probably heard pro- 
pofed to children of five or fix years old.. Chil- 
dren who have not learned by rote the expefted 
ftnfwers to fuch interrogatories, ftand in amazed 
filence upon thefe occafions 3 or elfe anfwer at 
random, having no poffible means of forming 
any judgment upon fuch fubjefts. We have 
often thought, in liftening to the converfations 
of grown up people with children, that the chil* 
dren reafoned infinitely better than their oppo* 
, lients. People, who are not interefted in th^ 
education of children, do not care what argu- 
ments they ufe, what abfurdities they utter in 
talking to them ^ they ufually talk to them of 
things which are totally above their comprehen- 
Hon ; and they inftill error and prejudice, with- 
out the fmalleft degree of compunSion; of 
rather, without in the leaft knowing what they 

O* 
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ar€ about. ' We eameftly repeat our advice to. 
parents, to keep their children as much as pof- 
fible from fuch converfatipn : children will never 
reafoh if they are frequently allowed to hear or 
to talk nonfenfe. Unlefs they have been in the 
habit of hearing foolifh converfetion, they very 
feldom talk nonfenfe. They may exprefs them- 
felves in a manner which we do not underftand, 
or they may make miftakes from not accurately 
comprehending the words of others; but in 
thefe cafes we fhould not reprove or filence 
them, we fhould patiently endeavour to find 
out their hidden meaning. If v^e rebuke or 
ridicule them, we fhall intimidate them, and 
cither leffen their confidence in thgmfelves or 
in us. In the one cafe we prevent them from 
thinking, in the other we deter them from 
communicating their thoughts; and thus we 
preclude ourfelves from the poflibility of affift- 
ing them in reafoning. To Ihow parents the 
nature of the miftakes which children make 

« 

( from their imperfeft knowledge of words, we 
/hall give a few examples from real life. 
S , at five years old, when he heard fomc 
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one fpeak of bay borfes^.fajid, he fuppo&d that 
a bay horfe muft be the hefi. Upon crofs qwP 
tioning him^ it a^pe&red :thM..h^ -w^&.led' to 
this conclufion by the anal6gy between the 
found of the words hay 2ixA obey., - A; few diys 
previous to this bis father had told him* that 
fpirited horfes were always the ra^jft r^eady to 
obey. . 

Thefe erroneous analogies between the foutid 
of Words and their fenfe frequently miflead 
children in reafoning; we (hould, therefore^ 
encourage children to explain themfelves fuUy^ 
that we may reftify their errors. 

When S was between four and five 

years old, a lady who had taken him upon hei 
lap playfully, put her hands before his eyes, 
and (we believe) alked if he liked to be blind- 
ed. S— — faid no ; and he looked very thought-^ 
ful. Afier a paufe, he added, ** Smellie ^ys^ 
" that children like better to be blinded than 
^* to have their legs tied." (S — ^ had rea4 
this in Smellie two or three days before.) 

Father. " Are you of Smelli^'s opinion?" 

S hefitatfed. ' - 
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Fa&er. *^ Would you ratfier be blinded,, or 
hav6 youf legs tied ?" 

' S-^— . " I would rather have my legs; tied 
•« hot quite tight/' 

Bather. « Do you know what is meant by 

S— — . ** Having their. eyes put out." 
Father. ^' How do you mean ?'* 
S*- — . « To put fomething into the eye to 
^' make the blood burft out > and then the blood 
•« Would come all over it, and cover it, and 
f* ftick to itj and hinder them from feeing, I 
♦« don't know how." 

it is obvious, that whilft this boy's imagina- 
lion piftured to him a bloody orb when he 
heard the- word blinded, he was perfeftly right 
in his reafoning in preferring to have hi& legs 
tied ; but he did not judge of the propofition 
meant to be laid before him ; he judged of an* 
Other which he had formed for himfelf. His 
(ather explained to him, that Smellie meant 
blindfolded, inftead . of blinded ; a handker- 
chief was then tied round the boy^s head fo a^ 
hindey him from feeing, and he was made pur-? 
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feSth t6 underftand tl^ meafiiftg of ^ vrord 
blindfolded. 

In fuch trifles as thefe it may appear of little 
fconfequence to reftify the Verkal errors 6f chit 
dren ; but exafiHjr the fame fpecies of itilflBk/i 
^ti\ prevent tliem from reasoning Accurately iii 
matters of confequence. It will tiot coft us 
much trouble to deteft thefe miftakes when 
the caiifes of them are yet recent i but it wiB 
give us infinite trouble to retrace thoughts whicll 
-have paffed in infancy. When prejudifces, ct 
the habits of reafoning inaccurately, have been 
formedi we cannot eafily difcover or remedy 
the remote trifling origin of the evil. 

When children begin to inquire about caiifes^ 
they are not able to diftinguifli between coin^ 
cidence and caufation ; we formerly obferved 
the effeft which this ignorance produces up(>n 
their temper 3 we muft now obferve its effe^ 
upon their underftanding. A little refleftio^ 
upon our own minds will prevent us from feel- 
ing that ftupid amazement^ or from exprefling 

\ 

that infulting contempt, which the natural 
thoughts of children fometimes exclt^ in per- 






£onh wbp have frequently Jefs underftandin^ 
than their pupils. What account can we grref 
of the connexion between caufe and efFefl ? 
How is the idea^i that one thiiig Is the caufe of 
another, firft p^oduc^d in oyr minds^? All 
&at we know is, that ^mongfi human events 
tbofe which jn-ecede are, in fome cafes, fup* 
pofed to produce what follow. When we have 
lobferved,. in feveral inftances, that one event 
conftantly precedes another, we believe, and 
cxpeft, that .thefe events will in future recur 
together. Before children have had experience^ 
at is fcarcely poffible that they (hould diftinguifh 
between fortuitous fircumftances and caufa- 
tion t accidental coincidences of time, and ' 
Juxta-pofition, continually lead them into ttroT* 
We fhould not accufe children of reafoningijl, 
we Ihould not imagine that they are defeftive 
in judgment, when they make miftakes from 
deficient experience j we fhould only endeavour 
to make them delay to decide until they have 
repeated their experiments ; and, at all events, 
we Ihould encourage them to lay open their. 
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mmd§ to ii6> 'that we m^y afiift tlje'm by our 
fijperior knowledge. ' '  ; • • - : 

'- Tiji^ fpririg/litle'W ^ <tjire€ years ©M) 

•Was'loobmg at a tnan who 'vWis inowing -the} 
grafscbefore the door. It had been rainmg; andt 
whence. fun fiione tHe vajJoyr began to |ife 
from the grals. **'Does the man mcxwingma^ 
^' the fmoke rife from the graCs ?" faid the little 
boy. :#fe wa^jipt laughed at for* this. fimpk 
queftion. The man's mowing imtaeijiately 
preceded the rifing'of the vapour ; th« child 
Ijad never obfetved a' man mowing 'before^ and 
sB was abfoliiteiy impoffible that he could tell 
what effefts might be produced by it ; he very- 

« 

Batiirally imagined j that the event which iir* 
!r^diately preceded the rifing of the vapour was 
Ihe caiife of its rife 5 the fun was at a diftatice ) 
the fcy^he was near the grafs. Tlie little boy 
Viewed by^ the tone of his itiquiiy, that he was 
in the philofophic ftate of doubt ; had he been 
ridiculed for his qiieftldn, bad he been told that 
tie talked nonfenfe/ he would not upbn another 
occafibh havef- told his thoughts, and he cer» 
thinly could not have imprpvcd in reafoning. 
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The way to improve children in their judg-; 
xnent with refpeft to caufation, is to inpttzfc 
Iheir kiiq wledge, and to le?id them to try ex- 
periments by which . th.ey mgy. difcover wl^ 
|irciw»8a0eeR are ^ffentlal to the produftlon of 
•ny given efffe^* and what are merely acceffo- 
ly, umm;pQrtant concomitants of the event*. 
' A childi who for the firft time fees blue and 
jctj'paints mixed together to produce purple, 
could not be certain that the pallet on which 
thefe colours ^s^x^ mix^d^ the fpati»la with 
«rhich they were tempered^ were not neceffsury 
cSrcumftanecs, In many cafes the veffels in 
which things are niixed are effential 5 therer 
fcre^ B fenfibje chijl<f wwld repeat the experir 
ment .exst£tty in the fame manner in which he 
Jiad fecjj it faceted. This exaar»efs ftiould npt bf 
lilifer^. jto fc^conae indolent imitation, or fijperr 
fiitioyfii ^dhere^ce to particular fcM-ms* Childrea 
'|hP»(Id i^ excite4 to add or deduQ partifiulaw 
»i tryimg e^perimejits, and to pbferve the eff©a» 
W tbffe iclipnges. In « Chemiftry," and 
$« M«c|bjiflies," ive h?ive pointed out a Vfrlet/ 

• y. Stewart. 
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of occupations, iiji whiclji the judgmfojt of 
childreft may be ^x^rcifed uppn the iai|ne4i»te. 
obje^ls of their fenfes. 

It 'i^ n^urafl; RCfh^p^, tjiat ^ fkmM 
fixp^&^ Qitf pupils t9 fliew furprife at tfaofe 
Jhings, which e3^<?ite jTurprizfe in our nsmdr j 
but w^ iSiPuld coofider, that almoft OTfiiy 
thing is Bew tp childiisQ, ^ad therefoije ^^fae 
is fcarccly any gradation in their aftomihtncDt.^ 
A child of three or four years old^ woiiid Mias 
much ami»{£d» asd, probably, as. much fur* 
prifed, l)y feeing a fiaper kite fly, ais he co^tld 
he by behoddiog tbe aicmitiof a ballooci. Wiq 
ftould looi: a^lribiite this to iiupidity or v^mt Qi 
Itidgmeiiit, . hot {impif to ij^nbinu^cc* 

A fesr da^6 ago W .i u ui v {three. years cfld), 
Tdao was leaming his letters, was let f;o^.w^ 
jQ^n ikt garden widi muftard feed. W muHj ^i^ 
iwas AUth pleafed witfe l^ie opetaiaon. Wfysa 
4i)e green piaats appeaved above grcAind, it 
s*« ,expefited thfbt W ^  . i »j/ im>uld be xnuch 
lur{»i(ed ia^ feeing the eza£t fliape s>ihko. 
He was taken to look at it ; Jml; he ihewed no 
forpriae, no fort of emotion* 



/ 
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* Wc Kave adviifed, that the judgipent ofchil- 
'^ren fliould be exeroifed upfon the obj efts of 

their fenfcs. It is fcarcely poffiWe, that they 
^'Ak^^ Y(6k(6n upon the fubje£ts which are 
Jfafflfetlfties pfbpofed to them > with refpeft to 
<|ife(i»»r^artd'6)Ciety, f hey have had no exp^- 
\ji(Mice> confequently they can form nO judg- 
^iteeats. By imprviVieiitly endeavouring t(J turti 
.Hreraitei^tion of children to cotiverfation thaf is 
•iBiifiiitedcto theniv people may give the appear- 
' ahce oi eariy intelligeqceg aasd ii dertain readi- 
ltt5fe> of repartee ^d flqency pf expreffion j bi^t 
'iffefe.^are ItrimfieitaC ad^antag^^. Smarts witfy 
ivchiiibetl amufe* 1[her^irclii for a few hours^ axkl 

are fdrgotteiL; and ^ie may obferve, ,4at alinojft 
.(an* children < t)^)io^ ara-praifed an^Ladmired for 
'^^pTightlineft -and ,-wit, ; reafon' abfiirdly, ' and 
 contffl u^ igriiDTaht. '. Wit and Judgment ^depend 
iiupofi dij&reirt: aiod t)f)p6fite hal)it^ of the .mind, 
i iM^trfcarchcs for: r^oiote refemblinces between 
i:objofts45ijtihotighteapparently'diffirhilar. J^g* 
/jnedfi compares: the ' obje£ls placed ht&ix^ % 
^.inkmieT tb find aiit thfeir differenced mther than 

their refemblances; , Thecompatifons ofjpdg- 
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m^nt may be flow ; thofe of wit mtift be rapid. 
The fame power of attention in children may 
produce either wit or judgment. Parents muft 
decide in which faculty, or rather, in which 
of thefe habits of the mind, they wifli their 
pupils to excel ; and they muft condu£l their 
education accordingly. Thofe who are defirous 
to make their pupils witty^ muft facrifice fome 
portion of their judgment to the acquifition of 
the talent for wit ; they muft allow their chil- 

* r 

dren to talk frequently at random. Amongft 
a multitude of hazarded obfervations a happy 
hit is now and then made : for thefe happy hits 
children who are to be made wits fiiduld be 
praifed ; and they muft acquire fufficient cou- 
rage to fpeak from a curfdry view of things 5 
therefore the miftakes they make from fuper* 
ficial examination muft not be pointed out to 
them 5 their attention muft be turned to the 
comic, rather than to the ferious fide of ob* 
je£ts 5 they muft ftudy the different meanings 
and powers of words 5 they fhould hear witty 
converfation, read epigrams, and comedies ; 
and in ail company they flioulU be exercifed 
Vol. III. P 
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before numbers in fmart dialogue an4 re^ 
partee. 

When yre mention the methods of educat- 
ing a child to be witty, we at the fame time 
point out the dangers of this education: amJ^ 
it is but juil to warn parents againft eic- 
pe£Ung inconiiftent qxialities from their pupils« 
Thofe who fteadily prefer the fplid advantage^ 
of judgment, to the tranfient brilliancy of wit, 
fhould not be mortified when they fee their 
children, perhaps, deficient at nine or ten years 
old in the (howy talents for general converfa- 
tion ; they mud bear td fee their pupils appear 
flow; they muft bear the contraft of flippant 
gaiety apd fober fimplicity ; they muft purfue 
cxaSly an oppofite courfe to that which has 
been recommended for the education of wits j 
they muft never praife their pupils for h^ard< 
ing obfervations ; they muft cautioufly point out 
any miftakes that are made from a precipitate 
furvey of obje£ls ; they fliould not harden tbeif 
pupils againft that feeling of ihame, which 
arifes in the mind from the perception of hav- 
ing uttered an abfurdity ; they (hould never 
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encourage their pupils to play upon words; and 
thctr admiration of wit fliould never be vehe- 
mently or enthufiaflically expreffedl 

We (hall give a few examples to convince 
parents, that children, whofe rcafoning powers 
have been cultivated, ar^ rather flow- in com- 
prehending and in admiring wit. They requin^ 
to have it explained^ they Want to fettle thc^ 
cJtaft juftice and morality of the repartee, be- 
fore tiley will admire it. 

(November iWth/ 1795.) To day at dinner 
the cofiverfation happened to turn upon wit. 
Somebody' menti(»ied the well known reply of' 
the hackney coachman to Pope. S— -^^ a boy 
of nine years old,iliftened attentively^ but did 
not feem to underftand it , his fatheir endea* 
VDured to explain it to bipu ''Pope was a 
*' little ill miad u t MUti > .l)is favourite exdama* 
*' tion was, * God mend me !* Now, when he 
'' was in a paffioa with the hackney coachman^ 
" he cried as ufual, 'Gpd mend me !' * ISfend- 

4 

*' you. Sir,' faid the coadiman : * it woidd be 
** eafier to make a new one.' Do you und^r- 
« ftand this now, S ?'* 

P2 
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S— -*- looked dull upon it^ and^ after fome 
minutes confideratioh^ faid, '^ Yes^ Pope was 
^^ ill made ^ the man meant it would be better 
*' to make a new one than to mend him/^ 
S< « did not yet feem to tafte the wit ; he 
took the anfwer literally^ and underftood it 
fQberly. 

Immediately afterwards, th6 officer's famou* 
teply to Pope was told to S-— — . About ten- 

4 

days after this converfation, S '  ' faid to his 
frfler, " I wonder, M— r-r-, that people don*t 
oftener ^Maughat crooked people: like the 
'< officer who called Pope a note of interroga*^ 
« tion.*' 

M " ., « It would be ill naturcd to laugh 
^*at*hem." 

S J '  , "But you allpraifed that man for 
^ faying that about Pope^ . rY^ did not think 
** him ill natured.**- 

Mr. -■ '  . ",No, bccaufe Pope had been ' 



/ 1 



** impertinent td him/* . • ,:, \ -f"^ 



"How?'' 



'> M'  . '^ ** Don't yqu remember, that 
^ when the officer faid that a note of interro- 
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'* gation would make the paflfage clear, Pope 
'^ turned round, and looking at him with great 
*' contempt, afked if he knew what a note of 
** interrogation was ?" 

V is  ' " Yes, I remember that; but I 

" do not think that was very impertinent, be- 

caufe Pope might not know ifrhether the 

man knew it qr not.'* 

Mr.  *« Very true 5 but then you 

<^ fee, that Pope took it for granted that the 
** officer was extremely ignorant 5 a boy who 
*f is juft learning to read knows what a note of 
** interrogation is.^' 

S (thoughtfully). " Yes, it was rude 

** of Pope; but then the man was an officer, 
'^and therefore, it was very likely that he 
" might be ignorant ; you know you faid that 
** officers were often very ignorant." 

Mr.  " I faid often ; but not always, . 

^* Young men, I told you, who are tired of 
<« books, and ambitious of a red coat, often 
" go into the army to fave themfelves the trou-^ 
* «*^ble of acquiring the knowledge neceffary for 
*^ other profeffions. A man cannot be a good 
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^ lawyer, or a good phyfician, 'Without haying* 
** acquired a great deal of knowledge ; but ant 
« officer need have little knowledge to know 
** how to ftand to be (hot at. But though it 
** may be frue in general that officers are often 
<* ignorant, it is not neceflary that they (hould, 
•*befo; a man in a red coat may have as 
much knowledge as a man in a blacky or a 
blue one j therefore no fenfible perfon (hould 
*^ decide that a man is ignorant merely becaufc 
*' he is ail officer, as Pope did." 
S ** No to be fure. I underftand 
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" now.' 
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But I thought, S. 



you 



*^ underftood this before." 

Mr. r- ^* ne is. very right not to let 

^* it pafs without underftanding it thoroughly. 

You are very right, S— , not to fwallow 

things whole ; chew them well." 

S looked jjs if he was ftill chewing. 

M — ^ . « What are you thinking of. 
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Mr. —— . " If Pope liad not faid any thing 
** rude to that man, the man would have done 
" vciy wrong to have laughed at him. If the 
'* officer had walked into a cofFee-houfe, and 
•^'pointing at Pope, had faid, * there's a little 
crookTed thing like a note of interrogation,* 
peojde might have been pleafed with his wit 
in feeing that refemblance, but they would 
** have difliked his ill nature 5 and thofe who 
^knew Mr. Pope would probable have an- 
*' fwered, Yes, Sir, but that crooked little man 
'^ is one of thefmoft witty men in England ; he 
*^ is the great poet, Mr. Pope.' But when Mr. 
** Pope had iiifulted the officer the cafe was 
^« altered. Now, if the officer had finiply an- 
*' fwered, when he was aflced what a note of 
^^ intenogation was, * a little crooked thing 5* 
^^ and if he had looked at Pope from head to 
*^ foot as he fpqke thefe words, every body's 
"attention would have beep turned upon 
Pope's figure; but then the officer would 
have reproached him only for his perfonal 
^* defefts ; but by faying, * a little crooked 
V thing that q/ks qmjtiomy the officer reproved 
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Pope for his impertinence. Pope had juft 
aiked him a queftion^ and every body per- 
ceived the double application of the anfwer. 
It was an exa£t defcription of a note of inter* 
rogation, and of Mr. Pope. It is this fort 
of partial refembjance quickly pointed out 
between thbgs, which at firft appear very 
unlike, that furprifesi and pleafes people, and 
they c^U it wit." 
How difficult it is to explain wit to a child ! 
and how much more difficult to fix its value 
and morality ! About a month after this con- 
Verfation had paffed, S— ~ returned to the 
charge: his mind had not been completely 
fettled about wit. 

(January 9th, 1796.) ^^So, S— , you don't 

«* yet underftand wit, I fee,*' faid M to 

him, when he looked very grave at fomething 
that was faid to him in jeft. S  immedi- 
ately afked, «^ What is wit ?" 

M-— anfwered (laughing), "Wit is the 
*' folly of grown up people." 

Mr.  ' . *^ How can you gjve the boy 
*< fuch an anfwer ! Come to me> my dear^ 
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^ apd I'Jl try if I can give you a bettex. There 
•' are two kinds of wit, one which depends upon 
" words, and another which depends upon 
** thoughts. I will give you an inftance of wit 
" depending upon words : 

^^ Hear yonder beggar^ how |je criea 
'* I am fo lame;, I cannot rife ! 
*^ If he tells truth, he lies/' 

" Do vou underftand that ?" 

S_. « No ! If he tells truth he lies ! 
** No, he can't both tell truth and tell a lie at 
" the fame time ; that's irapoffible/' 

Mr. . " Then there is fomething in the , 

" words which you don't underftand : in the 
" common fenfe of the words they contradiSI: 
" each other j but try if you can find out 

" any uncommon fenfe, any word which can 
^* be underftood in two fenfes." 

S— — muttered the words, " if he tells truth 
" he lies," and looked indignant, but prefently 
faid, " Oh, now I underftand ; the beggar wa* 
•« lying down 3 he lies, means he lies down, not 
'' he tells a lie." 

The perception of the double meaning of the 
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words did not fecin to pleafe this boy i on ihi' 
. contrary, it feemed to provoke him, and he 
appeared to think that he had wafted his time 
upon the difcovery. 

Mr. . " Now I will give you an inftance 

*' of wit that depends upon the ideas rather 
*• than on the words. A man of very bad cha* 
«* rafter had told falfehoods of another, who 
*• then made thefe two lines : 

** Lie on, whilft my revenge fliadl be, 
«^ To tell the very tmtb of thee.'^ 

S— — approved of this immediately, and 
heartily, and recoUefted the only epigram he 
knew by rote, one which he had heard in co»- 
verfation two or three months before this time. . 
It was mad^ upon, a tall ftupid man, who had 
challenged another to make aa epigram ex;* 
tempore upon him. 

" Unlike to Robinfon fhall be my fong; 
" It ihall be witty, and it (han't be long.'* 

At the time S— — firft heard this epigram^; 
he had been as flow in comprehending it as 
^flible i but after it had bee^j thoroughly ex- 
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' plained, it pleafed him, and remained fixed ta 
his memory, 

Mr. obferved, that this epigram con* 

tained wit both in words and in ideas ; and he 

gave S one other example- '* There were 

*^ two contraftors ; I mean people who make a 
bargain with government, or with thofe who 
govern the country, to fupply them with 
certain things at a certain price ; there were 
two contractors, one of whom was employed 
to fupply government with corn, the other 
agreed to fupply government with rum. 

Now, you know, corn may be called grain, 

* 

and rum may be called fpirit. Both thefe 
contractors cheated in their bargain; both 
** their names were the fame ; and the follow- * 
ing epigram was made on them, 

*^ Both of a name, lo ! two contractors come; 
** One cheats.in corn, and t'other cheats in mm. 
^* Which is the greater, if you can, explain, 
'^ A rogue in fpirit, or a rogue in grain ?" 

Spirit,'' continued Mr. , " has another 

fenfe, you knov/ — will, intention, foul; he 
*/ has the fpirit of ^ rogue ; (he has the fpirit of 
^^ contradiction. And grain has alfo another. 
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** meaning ; the grain of this table, the grain of 
^ your coat. Dyed in grain, means dyed into 
** the fubftance of the nfiiterial fo that the dye 
** can't be wafhed out. A rogue in grain, 
^ means a man whofe habit of cheating is, fixed 
** in his mind : and it is difficult to determine 
" "which is the worft, a man who has the wiflj, 
or a man who has the habit of doing wrong. 
At firft it feems as if you were only afked 
which was the worft, to cheat in felling grain, 
or in felling fpirit; but the concealed mean- 
" ing makes the queftion both fenfe and wit/' 

Thefe detailed examples we fear may appear 
tirefome ; but we Jcnow not how without them 
to explain ourfelves fully. We Ihould add for 
the confolation of thofe who admire wit, and 
we are amdngft the number ourfelves, that it is 
much more likely that wit Ihould be engrafted 
upon judgment, than that judgment fliould be 
fengrafted upon wit. 

We hope that we havcj^ in the chapter on 
books, fully explained the danger of accuftom- 
ing children to read what they do not imder- 
ftand. Poetry they cannot early qompreheuji 
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and even if they do underftand it, they cannot 
improve their reafoning feculty by poetic ftudies. 
The analogies of poetry and of reafoning are 
very different. '* The mufe/' fays an excel- 
lent judge upon this fubjeft, " would make 
** but an indifferent fchool-miftrefs."* We ich 
elude under the head poetry all hooks in which 
declamation and eloquence are fubftituted for 
reafoning. We fhould accuftom our jiupilstoc 
judge ftri£tly of the reafoning which they meet 
with in books ; no names of high authority 
^ould ever preclude an author's arguments from 
examination. 

The following paffage from St. Pierre's Etudes 
de la Nature was read to two boys : H  , 
14 years old ; S—, 10 years old. ., 

"Hurtful infe£ls prefent (the fame) oppo^ 
^* iitions and figns of deftruftion ; the gnat, 
" thirfty of human blood, announces himfeif ta 
<< our fight by the white fpots with which hi? 
^ brown body is fpeckled j and by the Ihrill 
" found of his wings, whicli interrupts the calnt 
** of the groves, he announces himfelf to our 
<^ ear as well ^ to our eye. The carnivorous 
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•' wafp IS ftreaked like the tiger, with bands of 
** black over a yeUow ground/^ 

H- '■■■ and S — both at once exclaimed^ 
that thefe fpots in the gnat, and ftreaks in the 
wafp^ had nothing to do With their flinging us. 
•<The buzzing of the gnat," faid S * •, 
^ would, I think, be a very agreeable found to 
«* us, if we iid not know that the gnat would 
** fttng, and that it was doming near us ; and, 
** as to the wafp, I remember (lopping one day 
** upon the flairs to look at the beautiful- black 
*^ and yellow body of a wafp. I did not think 
" of danger, nor of it's flinging me then, and 
** I did not know that it was like the tiger. 
'* After I had been flung by a wa(^, I did not 
** think a wafp fuch a beautiful animal. I 
^* think it is very. often from our knowing that 
** animals can hurt us, that we think them ugly. 

•« We might as well fay," continued S , 

pointing to a crocus which was near him, ** we 
«* might as well fay, that a man who has a yel- 
<^ low face has the fame difpofition as' that cro- 
" cus, or that the crocus is in every thing like 
** the man^ bccaufe it is yellow." 
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Cicero'§ " curious confoIatiQn far deafnefs" 
i$ properly noticed by Mr. Hume, It was ijead 
to S— r-^ a few ^days ago, to try whether he 
could deteft the fophiftry : he .was not prevt 
flufly told what was thought of it by others. 
- *^ How many languagjss are there," fays Ci- 
ceto, '* which you do not underftand ! The Pu- 
" nic, Spanifli, Gallic, Egyptian, &c. With 
^ regard to all thefe you are as if you weredeaf^ 
" and yet you are indiflferent about the naatter* 
^' Is it then fo great a misfortune to be de^af to 
^^ ope language more ?" ^ 

*^ I don't think," faid S , « that was 

^^ at all a good way to coafole the man, becaufe 
^^ it was putting him in mind that he was more 
1^ deaf than he thought he was. He did not 
^^ think of thofe Iwguages, perhaps, till he was 
" put in jnind that he could not healt them." 

la dating any queftion io a child, we fliould 
avpid letting our owp opinion be luKHvn, left 
we 4?ad or inti^lidate his mind. Wp ihould 
alfo avoid all appearance of anxiety, all impa- 
tience for the anfwer j our pupir$ mind fliould 
be in a calm ftate wh^n he i$ Xo judge : if we 
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tixm his fympathetic attention to our hopes and 
fears^ we agitate him, and he will judge by our 
countenances rather than by comparing the ob- 
• jeSs or propoiitions which are laid before him. 
Some people, in arguing with children, teach 
them to be difingenuous by the uncandid m^n-. 
ner in which they proceed ; they fliow a defire 
fcr viftory rather than for truth ; they ftate the 

arguments only on their own fide of the quef- 

*. 

tion, and they will not allow the force of thofe 
which are brought againft them. Children are 
thus piqued, inftead of being convinced, and 
in their turn they become zealots in fupport' of 
their own opinions ; they hunt only for argu- 
ments in their own favour, and they are morti- 
fied when a good reafon is brought on the op- 
pofite fide of the quejlion to that on which they 
happen to have enlifted. To pre>rent this we 
Jhould never argue, or fuffer others to argue for 
viftory with our pupils ; we fliould not praife 
them for their clevernefs in finding out argu- 
inents in fupport of their own opinion ; but we 
ittiould praife their candour and good fenfe when 
they perceive and acknowledge the force of 
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their Opponent's arguments. They (hould not 
be exercifed as advocates, but as judges -, they 
fliould be encouraged to keep their minds im- 
partial, to fum up the reafons which they have 
heard, and to form their opinion from thefe 
ivithdut regard to vehat they may have originally 
aflerted. We fhould never triumph over chil- 
dren for changing their opinion. *5 I thought 
" you were on my fide of the queftion ; or^ I 
'* thought you were on the other fide of the 
^^ queftion juft now!" is fometimes tauntingly 
faid to an ingenuous child, who changes his 
opinion when he hears a new argutnent. You 
think it a proof of his want of judgment, that 
he changes his opinion. Do you think it a 
proof that your fcales are bad, becaufe they vi- 
brate with every additional weight that is aided 
to cither fide ? 

Idle people fometimes amufe themfelves with 
trying the judgment of children, by telling them 
improbable, extravagant ftories, and then alk 
the fimple lifteners whether they believe what 
has been told them. The readinefs of belief in 
children will always be proportioned to th^ir 

Vol. III. Q 
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experience of the veracity of thofe with whoro 
they converfe ; confequently children, who live 
with thofe who fpeak truth to them, will fcarce* 
ly ever be inclined to doubt the veracity of 
ftrangers. Such trials of the judgment of our 
pupils Ihould never be permitted. Why fhould 
the example of lying be fet before the honeft 
minds of children, who are far from filly when 
they Ihew fimplicity ? They guide themfelve* 
by the beft rules, by which even a philofopher 
in fimilar circumftances could guide himfelf. 

m 

The things afferted are extraordinary, but the 
children believe them, becaufe they have never 
had any experience of the falfehood of human 
teftimony. 

The Socratic mode of reafoning is frequently 
pra6lifed upon children. People arrange quef-^ 
tions artfully, fo as to bring them to whatever 
conclufion they pleafe. In this mode of reafon- 
ing much depends upon getting the firft move ; 
the child has very little chance of having it, his 
preceptor ufually begins firft with a peremptory 
1 voice, ^ Now anfwer me this queftion ?" The 
J)upil, who knows that the interrogatc^'ies ^« 
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put with a defign to entrap him, is immediately 
alarmed, and inftead of giving a direft candid 
anfwer to the queftion, is always looking for- 
ward to the poflible confequences of his reply 5 
or he is confideringhow he may evade the fnare 
that is laid for him. Under thefe circumftances 
he is in imminent danger of learning the fliiif- 
fling habits of cunning ; he has little chance of 
learning the nature of open^ manly inveftiga-' 
tion. t 

Preceptors, who imagine that it is neceffary 
to put on very grave faces, and to ufe much 
learnied apparatus in teaching the art of reafo;i- 
ing, are not nearly fo likely to fucceed as thofe 
are, who have the happy art of encouraging 
children to lay open their minds freely, and 
who can make every pleafing trifle an exercife 
for the uuderftanding. If it be playfully pointed 
out to a child that he rcafons iH, he fmiles aod 
corre&s hirafelfi but you run the hazard of 
making him pofitive in error, if you reprove or 
ridicule him with feverity. It is better to feize 
the fubje£ls that accidentally arife in converfa- 
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tion, than formally to prepare fubjefts for dif* 
cuflion. 

" The king's flag hounds/' (fays Mr. White 
of Selborne, in his entertaining obfervations on 
quadrupeds*,) the king's flag hounds " came 
" down to Alton, attended by a huntfmanand fix 
yeoman prickers with horns, to try for the flag 
that has haunted Hartley- wood and its envi- 
rons for fo long a time. Many bundreds of 
people, horfe and foot, attended the dogs to 
*^ fee the deer unharboured ; but though the 
" huntfman drew Hartley-wood, and Long- 
" coppice, and Shrub-wood, and Temple-hang- 
^^ ers, and in their way back. Hartley, and 
** Ward-le-hara-hangers, yet no ftag could be 
*' found. 

** The royal, pack, acciiftomed to have the 
*'. deer turned out before thcm^ never drew the 
*^ coverts with any addrefs andfpirit,^ &c. * 

Children, who are accuftomed to have the 
game ftarted and turned out before them by their 



• A Natiiralift's Calendar by the late Rev. Gilbert 
White, M. A. publifbed by Dr. Aikln, printed for B« 
and ). White, Fleet-Street. 
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preceptors, may perhaps, like the royal pack, 
lofe their wonted addrefs and fpirit, and may 
be difgracefully at a fault in the public chace. 
Preceptors fhould not help their pupils, out in 

\ -  

argument, they fhould excite them to explain 
and fupport their own obfervations. 

Many ladies (hew in general converfation the 
powers of eafy raillery joined to reafoning, un- 
incumbered with pedantry. If they would 
employ thefe talents in the education of their 
children, they would probably be as well re- 
paid for their exertions, as they can poiiibly be 
by the polite, but tranfient applaufe, of the 
vifitors to whom they ufually devote theirpowers 
of entertaining. A little praife or blame, a 
fmile from a mother, or a frown, a moment's 
attention, or a look of cold neglefl:, have the 
happy, or the fatal power of reprefling or of 
exciting the en,ergy of a child, of direfiling his 
underftandipg to ufeful' or pernicious purpofes. 
Scarcely a day paffes ia which children do not 
make fome attempt to reafon about the little 
events which iutereft them, and upon thefc oc- 
cafions a mother, who joins in converfation 
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with her children, may inftruft them in the art 
of reafoning withbut the parade of logical dif- 
quifitions. 

Mr. Locke has done mankind an effential 
feryice, by the candid manner in which he has 
fpoken of fome of the learned forms of argumen- 
tation. A great proportion of fociety, he . ob- 
ferves, are unacquainted with thefe forms, and 
have never heard the name ofAriftotle; yet 
without the aid of fyllogifms, they can reafon 
fufficiently well for all the ufeful purpofes qi 
life, often much better than thofe who have 
been difciplined in the fchools. It would indeed 
" be putting one man fadly over the head of 
*^ another," to confine the reafoning facujjty to 

r 

the difciples of Ariftotle, to any fe£l.orfyftem, 
or to any forms of difputation. Mr. Locke has 
Very clearly fliewn, that fyllogifms do not aflift 
the mind in the perception of the agreement or 
difagreement of -ideas; but, on the contrary^ 
that they invert the natural order in v^hich the 
thoughts fliould be placed, and in which they 
muft be placed, before we can draw a juft con- 
clufion. To children who are not familiarifed 
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^ith fcholaftic terms, the found of harfli words, 
and quaint language, unlike any thing that 
they. hear io common conv/srfation, is alone 
fufficient to alarm their imagination with fomc 
cH)nfufed apprehenfion of difficulty. Ip thi« 
ftate of alarm they .are feldpm fufficiently maf- , 
ters of tbemfelves,. either to deny or to acknow- 
ledge an adept's major, minqr, or conclufion. 
Even thofe who are moft expert in fyllogiftical 
teafoning do not often apply it to the common 
affairs ofJife; in which reafoning is juft as much 
wanted as it is in the abftraft queftions of phi- 
lofophy : and many argue, and conduS them- 
felves with great prudence and precision, who 
might, perhaps, be caught otn the horns of a 
dilemma, or who would infallibly fall viftims to 
the crocodile. 

Young people fliould x^ be ignorant,'' how- 
ever, of thefe boafted forms of argumentation^' 
and it raay» as they advance in the kno.wlejlge 
of words, be a ufeful exerpif^.to refill the at- 
tacks of fophiftry. As defenfive weapons, it is " 
neceffary, that young people fliould have the 
command of logical terms ; as offexiCve wea* 
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pons, no ingenuous perfon would wifli to teach 
a child to employ them. They {hould kiiow 
the evolutions, and be able to perform the ex* 
ttcife of a logician, according to the cuftom of 
the times, according to the ufage of different 
nations ; but they (hould not attach any undue 
importance to this technical art : nor fhould 
they truft to It in the day of battle. 

We have feen fyllogifms, crocodiles, enthi'- 
memas, forites, &c. explained and tried upon 
a boy of nine or ten years old* in playful con* 
verfation, fo that he became accuftomed to the 
terms without learning to be pedantic in the 
abufe qf them ; and his quicknefs in reafoning 
was ingreafed by exercife in detefting puerile 
fophifms : fuch as that of the Cretans — Gorgias 
and his bargain about the winning of his firft 
cSaufe, In the following forites * of Thcmif- 
tocles— " My fon commands his mother ; hi» 
^ mqtber commands me 3 1 command the Athe* 
^^niansi the Athenians command Gi^eece j, 
«^ Greece commands Europe; Europe com* 

? V. Oclnology i where there are many entertaining ex- 
amples of the j^gurei of rl^toric, 
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^ mands the whole earth ; therefore my fon 
*^ commands • the whole earth" — the fophifm 
depends upon the inaccurate ufe of the word 
commands, which is employed in different 
fenfes in the different propofitions. This error 

was without difficulty detefted by S-^ at ten 

years old ; and we make no doubt that any 
unprejudiced boy of the fame age would imme- 
diately point out the fallacy without hefitation ; 
but we do n6t feel quite fure that a boy exer- 
cifed in logic, who had been taught to admire 
and reverence the ancient figures of rhetoric, 
WPuW with equal readinefs deteft the fophifm. 
Perhaps it may feem furprifing, that the fame 
boy, who judged fo wqll of this foritcs of 
Themiflocles, Ihould a few months before have 
boen eafily entrapped by the following fimple 
dilemma. 

M   » " We ihould avoid what gives us 
pain." 



^^Yesto be fure." 
M — — . " Whatever burns us gives u$ 

pain/' 

S'T^-. '' Yes, that it does !" 



A 
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M — — '. " We Ihould then avoid whatever 
burns us." ^ 

To this ^conclufion S  » heartily affented, 
for he had but juft recovered from the pain of a 
bum. 

M — — . " Fire bums us.** 

S . « Yes, I know that/' 

M . " We (hould then avoid fire.^' 

S . "Yes." ' 

This hafty w^ was extorted from the boy by 
the mode of interrogatory ; but he foon per- 
ceived his miftake, ♦- 

M . "We fhould avoid fire. What 

" when we are very cold ?" 

S ^ " Oh, no ; I meant to fay, that we 

" ihould avoid a certain degree of fire. We 

" (hould not go too near the fire. We (hbuld 

/ 

" not goya near as to bum ourfelves." 

Children who have but little experience fre- 
qiiently admit affertions to be true in generdrl, 
which are only true in ^ particular inftani5es • 
and this is often attributed to their want of judg- 
ment: it Ihbuld be attributed to their want of 
experietoce. Experience, and nothing elfca 
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can reSify thefe miftakes: if we attempt to 
correft them by words, we fliall merely teach 
our pupils to argue about terms, not to reafon. 
Some of the queftions and themes which are 
given to boys may afford us inftances of this in- 
judicious education. " Is eloquence advanta- 
geous, or hurtful to a ftate?*' What a vaft 
range of ideas, what variety of experience in 
men and things (hculd a perfon poffefs, who is 
to difcufs this queftion! Yet it is often dif- 
cuffed by unfortunate fcholars of eleven or 
twelve year^ old. " What is the grcateft good?'* 
The anfwer expected by a preceptor to this 
queftion obvioufly is, virtue ; and, if a boy can 
in decent language write a page or two about 
pkafure^s being a tranfient, and virtue's being 
a permanent good, his mafter flatters hirafelf 
that he has early taught him to reafon philofo- 
phically. But what ideas does the youth annex 
to the words pleafure and virtue ? Or does he 
annex any ? If he annex no idea to thd words;, 
he is merely talking about founds. 
' All reafoning ultimately refers to matters of 
feSj to judge whether any piece of reafoning 
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be within the comprehenfion of ^ a child, we 
muft confider whether the fa£ls to 'which it re- 
fers are within his experience. The more we 
increafe his knowledge of fa£ls, the more we 
fhould exercifji him in reafoning- upon them ^ 
but we ftiould teach him to examine carefully 
before he admits any thing to be a faft, or 
any affertion to be true. Experiment, as 
to fubftances, is the teft of truth ; and atten- 
tion to his own feelings, as to matters of 
feeling. Comparifon of the evidence of others 
with the general laws of nature, which he has 
learned from his own obfervation, is another 
mode of ^ obtaining an accurate knowledge of 
fatis. M. Cpndillac, in his Art of Reafoning 
maintains, that the evidence of reafon depends 
folely upon our perception of the identity^ or, 
to ufe a lefs formidable word, famenefsy of one 
propofition with another. " A demonftr'ation/' 
he fays, " is only a chain of propofitions, in 
^^ which the fame ideas paffing from one to the 
*' other differ only becaufe they are differently 

expreffed ; the^ evidence of any reafoning 

coyfifts folely in its identity." 
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« 

« 

M, Condillac * exemplifies this doftrine by 
tranflating this propofition, '* The meafure of 
*' every triangle is the produ£l of its height by 
** half its bafe," into felf-evident, or, as he calls 
them, identical propofitions. ^ The whole ulti- 
mately .referring to the ideas which we have 
obtained by our fenfes of a triangle ; of its bafe, 
of meafure, height, and number. If a child 
had not previoufly acquired any one of thefe 
ideas, it would be in vain to explain pile term 
by another, or to tranflate one phrafe or propo- 
fition into another ; they might be identical, but 
they would not be felf-evident propofitions to 
the pupil ; a,nd no conclufion, except what re- 
lates merely to words, could be formed from 
fuch reafoning. The moral which we fhould 
draw from Condillac's obfervations for Pra6ii* 
cal Education muft be, that clear ideas fhould 
iirft be acquired by the exercife of the fenfes; 
tmd that afterwards, when we reafon about 

* Une demonftration eft done une fuite de propofitions, 
ou. le^ mSmes idetu paifant de Tun^ i I'autre, ne different 
que parce qu'elles font; enoncees differemment; et Tevit 
deoce d*on raifonnement confide uniquement dans Tiden^ 
tite. V. Artde Raifonner/ p. a. -^ 
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things in words, we (ho'uld ufe few and accu- 
rate terms, that we may have as litte trouble 
as polfible in changing or tranflating (Jne phrafe 
or propofition into another. , 

Children, if they are not overawed by autho- 
rity,' if they are encouraged in the habit of ob- 
ferving their own fenfations, and if they are 
taught precifion in the ufe of the words by which 
they defcribe them, will probably reafon accu- 
rately where their own feelings are concetned. 

In appreciating the teftimony of others, and 
in judging of chances and probability, we muft 
not expeft our pupils to proceed very rapidly. 
There is more danger that they fliould over- 
rate, than that they fhould undervalue the evi- 
dence of others ; becaufe, as we formerly ftat- 
ecj, w^e take it for granted, that they have had 
Httle experience of falfehood. We Ihould, to 
preferve them from credulity, excite them, in 
all cafes where it can be obtained, never to reft 
fatisfied without the ftrongeft (pecies of evi- 
depce, that of their own fenfes. If a child 
fays, '* I am fure of fuch a thing," we fliould 
immediatdy examine into his reafons fi)r be^ 
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lieving it. « Mr. A. pr Mr. B. told me fo," is 
not a fufficient caufe of belief, unlefs the child 
has had long experience of A, and B.'s truth 
and accuracy; and, at all events, the indolent 
habit of relying upon the aflertion» of others, 
inftead of verifying them, fbould not be in- 
dulged. 

It would be wafte of time to repeat thofe ex- 
periments, of the truth of which the uniform 
experience of our lives has convinced us ; we 
run no hazard, for inftance, in believing any 
onewho fimply afferts, that they have feen an 
apple fall from a tree ; this affertion agre/es with 
the great natural laxio of gravity, or, in other 
words, with the uniform experience of many 
kind: but .if anybody told us, that they had 
feen an apple hanging felf-poifed in the air, wd 
fliotild reafonably fufpe£t the truth of their ob- 
fervation, or of th^f evicje^ice. This is the 
firft rule which we can moft readily teach our 
pupils in judging of evidence. We are not 
fpeaking of children from four to fix years ^Id, 
for every thing is almoft equally extraordinary 
to theptii but \then children are about tan gf 
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eleven, they have acquired a fufficient variety 
of fafts to form comparifons, and to judge to a 
certain degree of the probability of any new 
faft that is related. In reading and in conver- 
fation we ftiouid now exercife them in forming* 
judgments, where we know that they have the 
means of comparifon. " Do you believe fuch 
" a thing to be true ? and why do you believe 

m 

*' it ? Can you account for fuch a thing r '' are 
queftions we fliould often ^fk at this period of 
their education. On hearing extraordinary fafts 
fome children will not be fatisfied with vague 
affertions, others content themfelves with fay- 
ing, " It is fo, I read it in a book/' We 
Ihould have little hopes of thofe who fwallow 
every thing they read in a book ; we are always 
pleafed to fee a child hefitate and doubt, and 
require pofitive proof before he believes. The 
tafte for the marvellous is ftrong in ignorant 
minds, the wifli to account for every new ap- 
pearance charafterifes the cultivated pupik 
. A lady told a boy of nine years old (S  ) 
th^ following ftory, which (he had juft met 
with in •* The Curiofities of Literature," An 
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officer, who was confined in the Baftille, ufed 
to amufe himfelf by playing on the flute: one 
day he obferved, that a number of fpiders canie 
down from their webs, and hung round him as 
if liftening to his mufic 5 a number of mice alfo 
came from their holes, and retired as foon as 
he flopped. The officer had a great diflike to 
mice y he procured a cat from the keeper of 
the prifon, and when the mice wefe entranced 
t)y his mufic, he let the cat out amongft them,^ 
S-* — was much difpleafed by this man's 
treacherous Conduft towards the poor mice, and 
his indignation for fome xhoments fufpended his 

reafoning faculty ; but, when S had fuf- 

ficiently exprefTed his indignation againft thei 
officer In the affair of the mice, he began td 
queftion the truth of the ftory; and he faid^ 
that he did not think it was certain, that the 
mice and fpiders came to Men to the mufic^* 
** I do not know about the mice," faid he, 
** but- 1 think, perhaps, when the officer played 
♦^ upon the flute, he fet the air in motion, and 
f^ fliook the cobwebs* fo as to difturb the fpi* 
« ders." We do not, nor did the child think, 
Vol. Ill, Jl 
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that this was a fatisfaflory account of the 
matter, but we mention it as an inftance of the 
love of inveftigation, which wc wiflb to encou- 
fage. 

The difficulty of judging concerning the truth 
of evidence incfeafes, when we take moral 
caufes into the account. If we had any fuf- 
picion, that a man who told us that he had feen 
^n apple fall from a tree, had himfelf pulled the 
apple down and ftolen it, we fliould fet the 
probability of his telling a falfehood, and his 
motive for doing fo, againft his evidence ; and 
though, according to the natural phyfical courf« 
af things, there would be no improbability in 
his ffory, yet there might arife improbability 
from his charafter for diflionefty ; and thus we 
fliould feel ourfelves in doubt concerning the 
feflt. But if two people agreed in the fame 
teftimony our doubt would vanifh, the difhoneft 
man's doubtful evidence would be corroborated, 
and we fhould"believe, notwithftanding his ge-* 
neral charafter, in the truth of his affertion in 
this inftance. We could maJce the matter in- 
finitely more complicated, but what has been 
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faid will be fufficient to fuggeft to preceptors 
the difficulty, which their young and inexperi- 
- enced pupils muft feel, in forming judgments 
of faSs where phyfical and moral probabilities 
are in direft oppofition to each other. 

We wifh that a writer, equal to fuch a tafk 
would write trials for children as exercifes for 
their judgment; beginning with the fimpleft, 
and proceeding gradually to more compli- 
cated cafes in which moral reafonings can be 
ufed. We do not mean, that it would be ad- 

s » 

vifable to initiate young readers in the technical 
forms of law 5 but the general principles of juf- 
tice, upon which all law is founded, might, we 
thinks be advantageoufly exemplified. Such~ 
trials would entertain children extremely. 
There is a flight attempt at the kind of 
compofition we mean, in a little irial in Even- 
ings at Home 3 and we have feen children read 
it with great avidity. Cyrus's judgment about 
the two coats, and the ingenious ftory of the 
olive merchant's caufe rejudged by the fenfible 
child in the Arabian Tales, have been founcj; 
l^ighly interefting to a young audiePQe, 
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We fhould prefer trutl;i, to fiv^ioji ; if W(S 
could fele£l any inftances (rpj^, re^l life, any. 
trials^ fuited to the capacity cff youdg people^ 
they would be preferable to any which, the o^aft 
ingenious \yriter could .invent for our ptirpofe^, 
A gentleman, who has taken .his. twp fons, one 
of them ten^. ai)d theot^e^ fjfteeU^rears old^ .tQ/ 
hear trials at his county affizie^i found.. Ijy the: 
account, which the boys gave of what, they haA; 
heard, that they had h^ert inteftefkil> andithflfo 
they were capable of linderftandidng thebufiDfefe^. 

Allowance, muft be made at firff for the hufr . 

V 

, tie and noife of; a. public place, andi for tfac/i 
tariety of objefts which diftraSl the attention* 

Muchof thereadinefs of forming jud^njenta. 
depends upon the power of difcarding apd cHj^^ 

literating from our mind all the fyperfl^wp^ 

circumffances > it may be ufeful. tp.^^f ercife. put . 

|)upils, by telling them now and then fljorieisjii 

the Gonfufed mannpr in tvhieh they are foitii^-* 

times felatfjd by puzzled mtaeflresi lettheni 

reducs the heterogeneous circumftanpes to pT\. 

d^r, make a clear ^ ftate^nent of. the cafg for 

themfelve^ and try if they; can pqiot pwt^tbfi*.. 
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fafts on which the decifion prihciipally refts. 
This is not nierely education for a lawyer, tho 
powers of reafoning .and judgment, when they 
have bfeen exercifed in this manner, may be 
turned to any art or profeffion. We fliould, if 
we were to try the judgment- of children, ob- 
fefve, whether in unufual circumftanccs they 
can apply their former principles, and compare 
the new objefts that are placed before them 
without perplexity. We have fometimes found, 
that on {*ubje£ls entirely new to them, children, 
who have been ufed to reafon, can lay afide the 
circumftanpes that arp not eflential, and form a 
diftinft judgment for themfelves, independent* 
]y of the opinion of others. 

Laft winter the entertaining life of the cele-^ 
brated mifer Mr. Elwes w^s read aloud in a 
family, in which there were a number of chil- 

» 

dren. Mr. Elwes, once, as he was walking 
home on a dark night, in London, ran againft 
III chair pole and bruifed both his fkins. His 
friends fent for a furgeon. Elwes 'vsi'as alarnied 
at the idea of expence, and he laid the furgeon 
9. wager to the amount of his bill, that the leg; 

1^3 
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which he took under his own prote£lion would 
get well fooncr than that which was put under 
the furgeon's care ; at the fame time Mr. Elwes 
promifed to put nothing to the leg of which he 
took charge. Mr. Elwes's favourite leg got 
well fooner than that which the furgeon had 
undertaken to cure, ^nd Mr. Elwes won his 

^ wag^r. In a note upon this tranfaftion his 
biographer fays, " This wager would have 
" been a bubble bet if it had been brought be- 
" fore the Jockey-club, becaufe Mr. Elwes, 
** though he promifed to put nothing to the 

" «' leg under his own protection, took Velnos' 
" vegetable firup during the time of its cure.'* 

C (a girl of 12 years old,) obferved 

when this' anecdote was read, that^ " ftill the 
" wager was a fair wager, becauf? j^ie medi^ 
*' cine which Mr. Elwes took, if it'was of any 
"ufe, nnift have been of ufe to both legs; 
" therefore the furgeon and Mr, Elwes had 

** equal advantage from it." C ^had never 

heard of the Jockey club, npr of bubble bet« 
before, and fhe ufed the word medicine, be- 
caufe fhe forgot the name of Velnos' vegetable 
firup. 
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We have obferved, that works of criticifm 
^rc unfit for children, and teach them rather to 
remember what others fay of authors, than to 
judge of the books themfelves impartially ; but, > 
1?vrhen we objefted to works of criticifm, we 
did not mean to objeft to criticifm ; we think 
it an excellent exercife for the judgment, and 
we have ourfelves been fo well correfted, and 
fo kindly affifted by the obfervations of young 
critics, that we cannot doubt their capacity. 
This book has been read to a j ury of young 
,critics, who gave their utmoft attention to it for 
. about half an hour at a fitting, and many amend- 
ments have been made from their fuggeftions. 
In the chapter on obftinacy, for inftance, when 
we were aflertmg, that children fometimes 
forget their old bad habits, and do not confider 
^ thefe as a part of themfelves, there was this 
allufion. 

" As the fnake when he cafts his ikin leaves 
the flough behind him, and winds on his 
way in new and beautiful colours." 
The moment this fentence was read, it was 

objected to by the audience. S , who had 

R4 
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» 

been pondering, over the affair in lilence, ex!* 
claimed, " But I think there is a fault in the 

* * • 

allufion ; do not fnakes caft their fkins every 
year ? Then thefe new and beautiful colours, 
which are the good habits, muft be thrown 
afide and forgotten the next time i but that 
« ihould not be." 

This criticifm appeared conclufive even tp 
the author, and the fentence was immediately 
expunged. 

When young people have acquired a cqm- 
mand of language, we muft be careful left 
their fluency and their ready ufe of fynonymous 
eXpreflions fliould leflen the accuracy of theif 
^eafoning. Mr. Home Tooke has ably (hewq 
the conne£lipn between the ftudy of language 
^nd the art of reafoning. It is not neceffary tq 
make our pupils profound grammarians, or ety- 
mologifts, but attention to the origin, abbre- 
viations, and various meanings of words, will 
^flift them not only to fpe^k, but to think and 
argue with precifion. This is not a ftudy of 
abflracl Speculation, but of pra£tical^ daily 
^tility J half the difputcs, and much of the 
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mirery of the worlds originate and perpetuate 
themfelves by the inaccurate ufe of words. 
One party ufes a word in this fenfe, the oppofite 
party ufes the fame word in another fenfe ^ aU 
their reafonings appear abfurd to each Qtherj 
and, inft'cad of explaining them, they quarreL 
This is not the cafe merely in philofophical dif- 
putes between authors, but it happens conti- 
nvially in the bufy aftive fcenes of life. Even 
whilft we were writing this paflagej in th^ 
newfpaper of to-day we met with an inftance, 
that is fufficiently ftriking. 

*^ Th^ accufation againftme/' fays Sir Sidney 
Smith, in his excellent letter to PiqhegWj ex* 
poftulating upon his unn^erited confinement, 
^' brought forward by^r^^wr juftice of the peace, 

» 

^^ was, that I was the eneniy of the repubUcv 
^ You know. General, that with military men 
*^ the word enemy has merely a technical IJgni- 
fication, without exprefling the leaft charafter 
of hatred. You will readily admit this principle, 
the refult of which is, that I ought not to be 

» 

perfecuted for the injury I have been enabled 
^to4p whilft I carried arnxs againft you/' 
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Here the argument between two Generals, 
one of whom is pleading for his liberty, if hot 
for his life, turns upon the meaning and con- 
- ftruftion of a fingle word. Accuracy of reafon- 
ing, and fome knowledge of language^ may, 
it appears, be of effential fervice in aH pro- 
feffions. 

It is not only neceffary to attend to the exa£t 
meaning which is avowedly affixed to any terms 
ufed in argument, but it is alfo' ufeful to attend 
to the thoughts which are often fuggefted to 
the difputants by certain words. Thus, the 
words happinefs, and beauty, fuggeft in con- 
verfation verv different ideas to different men, 
and in arguing concerning thefe they could 
never come to a conclufion: even perfons who 
agree in the fame definition of a word frequent- 
ly do not fufficiently attend to the ideas which 
the word fuggefts3 to the affociation of thoughts 
and emotions which it excites ; and, confe- 
.quently, they Cannot ftriftly abide by their own 
aefinilion, nor can they difcover where the error 
Hes. We have obferved, that the imagination 
is powerfully afFe£led by words that fuggeft 
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long trains 6f ideas 5 our reafonings are influ- 
enced in the fame manner, and the elliptical 
figures of fpeech are ufed in rcafoning as well 

as in poetry. 

" I woulddo fo' and fo, if I were Alexander/^ 
*^ And fo would I, if I were Parmenio :'* 
is a Ihort reply, which Yuggefts a number of 
ideas, and a train of reafoning. To thofe who 
cannot fupply the intermediate ideas the an- 
fwer would not appear either fublime or rati- 
onal. Young people, when they appear to 
admire any compreffed reafoning, fliould be 
encouraged to (hew, that they can fupply the 
thoughts and reafons that are not expreffed. Vi- 
vacious chfldren will be difgufted, however, if 
they are required to detail upon the fubjecl j 
all Aat is neceffary is, to be fure that they aftur 
ally comprehend what they admire. 

Sometimes a queftion that appears funple in- 
yolves the confideration of others which, arc 
difficult. Whenever a preceptor cannot go to 
the bottom of the bufinefs, he will do wifely to 
fay fo at once to his pupil, inftead of attempt- 
i/Og a fjuperficial or evafive reply. Fpr inftance. 
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if a child was to hear that the Dutch burn and 
deftroy quantities of fpice, the produce of their 
India iflands, he would probably exprefs fome 
furprife, and perhaps fome indignation. If a 
preceptor were to fay, " The Dutch have a 
^^ right to do what they pleafe with what is 
*^ their own, and the fpice is their own/' his 
pupil would not be fatisfied ; he would proba^ 
bly fay, " Yes, they have a right to do what 
*^ they pleafe with what is their own ; but 
*' why (hould they deftroy what is ufeful ?" 
The preceptor might anfwer, if he chofe to 
make a foolifti anfwer, " The Dutch follow 
** their own intereft in burning the fpice ; they 
** fell what remains at a higher price ; the mar- 
*^ ket would be overilocked if they did not 
^* burn fome of their fpice." Even fuppofing 
the child to underiland the terms, this would 
not be a fatisfaftory anfwer ; nor could one be 
given without difcufling the nature of comr 
merce, and the yz(/?zce of monopolies. Wherd 
one quefl:ion in this manner involves another, 
we (hould poftpone the difcuflion if it cannot 
be completely made j the road may be juft 



Ixuntedout^ and tlie pupil's curiofity maybe 
excited, to future enquiry. It is eVefn better 
to b€J ignordnti than to have fepeSfiei'd;! knbw* 
led^«* ^ .•:.:.. : 

' A philofopherv'whc^ himlelf ^cellediin ac^ 
cura<3y of rea&Ring, recommends the- ftudy of 
mathematics to improve the ^cut^hefS and pfe^' 
cifion of the reafoning faculty*. To ftudy any 
thing accurately will have art excellent efFe£l 
upon the mind, and we may afterwards direft 
the judgment to whatever purpofes we pleafe. 
It has been often remarked, as a reproach upon 
men of fcience and literature, that thofe who 
judge extremely well of books, and of abftra£t 
philofophical queftions, do not fliew the fame 
judgment in the aftive bufinefs of life j a ilian^ 
undoubtedly, may be a good mathematician, a 
good critic, an excellent writer, and m^ yet 
not fhew, or rather not employ, much judg^ 
ment m his conduft : his powers of reafoning 
cannot be deficient, the habit of employing 
thofe powers in conducing himfelf he fhould 

have been taught by early education. Moral 

I • » 

* jU)ckc. On the Conduft of the Human Underft^ndjDg. 
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rea(bning» and the habit of afiing in confe-* 
quenceof the conviction of judgment^ we call 
pradence s a virtue of fo much confequjence 
to all the other virtues^ a virtue of fo much 
confequence to ourfelves and to our friends^ 
!&at it furely merits a v^hole chapter in Pra£ti-' 
cal Education^ 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



ON PRUDfeNCE AND ECONOMY. 



V, 



OLTAIRE fays, that the king of Praflk 

always wrote with one kind of enthufiafm, 

and afted with another. It often happens, 

that men judge with one degree of underftand- 

ing, and conduft themfelves with another * ; 

hence the common place remarks on the diCer* 

ence between theory and praftice ^ hence the 

obfervation, that it is eafy to be prudent for 

other people, but extremely dlfiicult to be pru- 

i 

* Here lies the mutton eating king ; 
Whofe promife none relied on j 
Who never Jiid a foolifli thing, 
And never did a wife one. 

Epitaph on Charles. 2d, 
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dent for ourfelves. Prudence is a virtue corii-^ 
pounded of judgment atid ' refoJiltioh : we do 
not here fpeak of that narrow fpecies of pru- 
dence, which is more properly called worldly 
wifdom 5 but yre nrcan that enlarged, compre- 
henfive wifdom, which, after taking a calm 
view of the obje£ts of happinefs, fteadily prefers 
the •greafeft portion of felicity: ^ Thi^ is not a 
' felfifli virtue, for, according to our definition, 
benevolence, as one of the greateft fources of 
04|r pleafures,* mull: be included - in thftrfily 
prudent. man'^ eftimate- Two .things are ne^, 
ceffary to make jany perfon prudent^ the power 
to judge, and the habit of a£Hng.in confequence 
of his copviftion. We have in the preceding* 
qhapter, as far as we were able, fuggefted th^f' 
heft methods of cqlti voting, the ;power8 of rea-, 
foning. in our pupils ; we mtift rfo w Conftder , 
how thefe can be applied imiit>^<Jiat^ly to their 
conduft, and aflbciated with habits of a£lion. 

Inftead of deciding always for our young pu- 
pils, we ftiould early accuftom ihcm to fchoofe 

for themfelves about every trifle' which xs inte* 

"    • 
getting to childhood : if they choofe wifely. 



Aty ihouW enjoy the "^ nataral reward of theii! 
prudence ; and if they decide raflily^ they fhoul^ 
be fuffered to feei the confequence of their 6wri 
erron Experience, it is faid> makes even foola 
^ife ; and the fooner we can give ejtperience, 
the foOnef aVc fli^U teach wifdom. But we 
muft not fubftitute belief upon truft fet belief 
upon convi£tion. When a little boy fays, ^^ I 
** did not eat any more cuftard, becaufe mam- 
" ma told me that the cuftard would make me 
*' fick," he is only obedient, he is not prudent; 
he fubmits to his mother's judgment, he does 
not ufe his own. When obetiience is out of the 

I 

queftion, children fometimes follow the opi- 
nions of others ; of this we formerly gave an 
inftance (v. Toys) in the poor boy, who chofe 
a gilt coach, becaufe his mamma " and eoety 
*^ body faid it was the prettiefty^ whilft hd 
really preferred the ufeful cart: we fliould 
never prejudice them either by our wifdom ot 
our folly. 

When their attention is not turned to divine 
what the fpeftators think and f^sel, childreii 
will have leifure to confult their own minds, and 

Vol. IIL : S 
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to compare their own feelmgs. As thfs has 
been already fpoken of^ we fhall not dwell upon 
it i we only mention it as a neceflary precau-^ 

- tion in teaching prudence* 

Some parents nxay perhaps fear, that, if they 
were to allow children to choofe upon every 
trifling occafion for themfelves, they would be- 
come wilful and troublefome : this certainly 
will be the effeft, if we make them think that 
there is a pleafure in the exercife of free-will, 
independently of any good that may be obtained 
Jby judicious choice. •* Now, my dear, you 
** fhall have your choice ! You fhaU choofe for 

% <* yourfelfl You fhall have yoxxx free choice !'* 
are expreflions that may be pronounced in fuch 
a tone, and with fuch an emphafis to a child^ 
as immediately to excite a fpecies of triumphant 
ecflafy from the mere idea of having his own 
free choice. By a different accent and empha- 
fis we may reprefs the ideas of triumph, and 
without intimidating the pupil, we may tura 
his mind to the difficulties, rather than the 
glory of being in a fituation to decide for hinv- 
felf. > 
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We muft not be furprifed at the early impru- 
dence^ of children ;^ their miftakes when they 
firft are allowed to make a choice are inevita- 
ble j all their fenfatbns gre new to them, confe- 
quently they cannot jud|je of what they fhjill like 
or diflike. If fome of Lord Macartney's fuite 
had> on his return from the late embaffy to 

« 

China, brought home fome plant whofe fmell . 
wa9 perfe£Hy unknown to Europeans, would 
it have been poffible for the greateft philofophet 
in England to have decided, if he had beepi 
a(kedf whether he fhould like the unknov^m / 
perfume ? Children for the firft five or fix years 
of their lives are in the fituation of this philofo* 
pher, relatively to external objefts. We fhould 
never reproachfully fay to a child, *' You alked 
*" to fmell fuch a thing ; you alked to fee fuch 
^* a thing \ aftd now you have had your wifhj^ 
/* you don't like them !" How can the child 
poifibly judge tjf i;^hat he (hall like or diflike, 
before he has tried ? Let him try experiments 
upon his own feelings; the more accurate 
knowledge he acquires, the fooner He will be 
enabled to choofe prudently. You may expe- 

-82 
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dite his progrefs, by exciting him to compare v 

each new fenfation . with thofe to which he iS 

«  . • ly 

. already familiarifed ; this will counterafi: that 
love of novelty which h often found dangerous 
to prudence; if the mind is employed in com- 
paring, it cannot be dazzled by new objefts. ' 

i 

Children often imagine^ that what they like 

for the prefent minute, they fhall* continue t6 

'I ' . 

like for ever ; they have not learnt from e5cpe- 
ritnent, that the moft agreeable fenfations fa- 
tigue, if they are prolonged or frequently re- 
peated ; they have not learnt, that all violent 
ftimuli are followed by weaiinefs or ennui. 
-The fenfible preceptor will not ittfift upon his 
pupirs knowing thefe things, by infpiration, or 
-will he expe£l that his affertions or prophecies 
Ihould be implicitly believed , be will wait till 
-the child feels', and at that moment ht will exS 
cite his pupil to obferve his own feelin^f^. 
You thought that you fhould never be tired 
of fmelling that rofe, or of looking at that 
•** pifture ; now you perceive that you ixre tired: 
*' remember this^ it may be of ufe to you an- 
** other time*'^ If this be faid in a friendly . . 
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manner, it will jaiot pique ,th^ child to defend 

» 

hi^ paft choice, but it will direft his future, 
judgment. 
; Young peopl^^^are often reproached for theirs 
imprudence in preferring a fmall prefent pleas 
fure to a large diftant advantage ; this e^ror alfp. 
arifes from inexperience, not from wapt of 

' »  • 

'judgment, or deficiency in ftr^ngth of mind.* 
When that which has been the future has in it«) 
turn becpnoie ptefent, children begin to have, 
fome idea of the nature of time,, and. they can^ 
then form fome comparifons between t|ie value 
of prefent and future pleafures. . This is a very 

flowprocefs; old people calculate and depend 

» 

ijipon the diftant future more than the young, 
not always from their increafed wifdom or pru- 
dence, but merely from their increafed expe- 
rience, and confequent belief that the future 
lyill in time arrive* It is imprudent in old peo- 
pie to depend upon the future ; if they were to 
reafon ,upon the chance of their lives, they 
ought not to be fecure of its arrival ; yet habit 
in this inftance, as in many others, is more 
powerful than reafon; in all the-plans* of elderly 

S3 : 
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people there is feldom any error from impatience 
as to the future ; there often appear grofs errors 
in their fecurity as to its arrival. If thefe oppo*»^ 
lite habits could be mixed in the midds of the 
old, ^nd of the young, it would be for their 
^ iliutual advantage. 

It is not poffible to infufe experience into the 
mind ; our pupils muft feel for theinfelyes ; but . 
by teaching- them to obferve their own feelings 
we may abridge their labour ; a few leflfons will 
t^ach a great deal when they are properly ap- 
plied. To teach children to calculate and com- 
pare their prefent and future pleafures, we may 
begin by fixirig fhort intervals of time for our 
experiments ^ an hour, a day, a week, perhaps^ 
are peri6ds of time to which their imagination 
will eafily extend ; they can meafure and com* 
pare their feelings within thefe Q)&ces of time, 
and we may lead them to obferve their own 
errors in not providing for the future.' " Now 
" Friday is come ; laft Monday you thought 
*' Friday would never tome. If you had not 
*' cut away all your pencil laft week, you woul4 
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'*^have had fome left to draw with to-day, 
*^ Another time you Will manage better." ^ 

We (hould alfo lead them to compare thefr 
ideas of any given pleafure, before and aftet 
the period of its Arrival. *^ You thought laft 
*< fummer that you (hould like making fnow- 
^ balls in winter, better than making hay in 
<* fummer. Now you have made fnow-balls 
** to-day ; and you remember what you felt 
*' when you were making hay laft fummer; do 
**youKkethe fnow-ball pleafure, or the hay*» 
** makiilg pleafure the beft ?" V. Berquin'fi 
Quatre Saifons. 

If our pupils, when they have any choice td 
make, prefer a fmalhgratification to a great fu« 
ture pleafure, we (hould not at the moment of 
their deciiion reproach their imprudence, but 
we (hould fieadily make them abide by their 
thoice >• and when the time arrives at which the 
greater pleafure might have been enjoyed, we 
(hould remark the circumftance, but not with 
a tone of reproach, for it is their affair, not 
ours, ** You preferred having a (heet of papef 
^ the moment you wanted it laft week^ to th# 

S4 
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/♦ having a quire of paper this wiedk.'f '."jOfr^ 
" but/' fays the child, " I wanted a (heet.of 
•^ paper very rouch thesa> but I .did not con- 
f ' fider how foori t;his week would com^j^ I wifti 
5* I had chofen the quire." ^' Then i-emember 
5^ what you feel nbW, and you will Ije able to 
f^ choofe better upon another occafion/* Wo 
ihoUld always refer .to. the pupils own feelings^ 
find look forward t^ their. future advantage ^ th« 
ueafon why fo few ^y^oung: people attend -to ad* 
.yii?^ ife':tl>at. their preceptors do not bring it 
jtflfually bQnje to. their feelings; it is ^nfelefs to 
reproach for paft imprudence ; tb&; child fee> 
ihe errdr as plainly as we do ; all that pafi be 
done is to make it aleffon.for the future.. 
: ) iTo a geometrician the. words by fropqfilion 
;J^i O^ndfor a whole demonftratioa : if Jie rer 
^qUe^ts-.that he has once gone over thfc demour 
fofatibui vhe is fatisfied of its truth, 4nd ^ithoui 
yejri^Ving ,it ^gain^ he makes ufe pf it ip ipaking 
iJuttheidexnopftratiQn of a new.;prop<}fitioi). 
iln.rpor^l.reafOniiigjiw.e proceed in' tlie fom^ 
fxiapne;-.; we recqllieft the, refult of our paft 
C?^PSJ/nients, and we refer to thi§;,p5ft(al.do^ 
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monllration in folving a new problem. lij 
time, by frequent praftice, this operation is 
performed fo rapidly by the mind, that we 
fcarcely, perceive it, and yet it guides our ac* 
tions. A man in walking acrofs the room 
keeps out of the way of the tables and chairs^ 
without perceiving that he reafons about the 
matters a foberman avoids hard drinking, hcr 
caufe he knows it to be hurtful to his health ; 
but he does not every time he refufes to drink 
go over the whole train of reafoning which firft 
4ecided.his determination, A modem philo- 
Jfopher * calls this rapid fpecies of reafoning 
^^ intuitive analogy ;" applied to the bufinefe of 
life, the French call it taft. Senfible people 
have this ta£l in higher perfeQioil than others, 
^nd prudent people govern themfelves by it 
mprt regularly than others: by the methods 
which we have recommended, we hope it may 
be fuccefsfuUy cultivated in early ^sducation, 

RoujQTeau, in exprefling his. contempt for 
ttiofe who make habit theif pnly guide of ac- 
tion, goes, as he is apt to do in the heat of de- 

^ Darwia*s Zoonooua* . 
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clamation> into the error oppofite to that which 
be ridicules. ^ The only habit/' cries he, 
•* that I wi(h my Emilius to have, is the habit 
^* of having no habits." Emilius would have 
betn a ftrange being, had he literally accom^ 
pKfhed his preceptor's wifh. To go up flairs 
Irould have been a moft c^rofe, and to go 
dowQ ftairs a moft tremendous affair to^Emi- 
Ihis, for as he was to have no habits, betweea 
cveiy ftep of the flairs new deliberations mull 
take place, and frefli decifions of the judgment 
and will enfue. In his moral judgments Emi- 
lius -would have had as much ufelefs labour. 
Habit fur^ly is neceffary, even to thofe whcv 
make reafon the ultimate judge of their affairs. 
ReaAm is not to be appealed to upon every 
trivial occafion, to rejudge the fame caufe a 
million of times. Muft a man, every time he 
draws a ftraight line, repeat to himfelf, " a right 
^' line is that which lieth evenly between its 
♦* points ?^* Muft he rehearfe the propofitiohs 
of Euclid, inftead of availing himfelf of their 
praftic^l ufe ? 
^« Chriftjan, cjjift thqu raifc 9 perpendicular 
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« upon a ftraight line ?" is the apoftrophe with 
which the crofs-legged emperor of Barbaiy, 
feated pn his throne of rough deal boards^ ac« 
cofts every learned ftranger who frequents his 
court. In the courfe of his reign, probably^ 
his Barbaric majefly may have^ reiterated the 
demotiftration of this favourite propofition, 
which he learned &om a French furgeon, about 
five hundrtd times ; but his majefty's under* 
ftandingls not matetjsdly improved by thefe re- 
citals ^ his geometrical learning is confined^ w* 
^tt t(M, to this fmgle propbfition* 

It would have been fcarcely worth whik to 
(lave fingled out for cotnbat this paradox of 

Rouffeau's concertiing habit, if it had not pre- 
Ifented itfelf in the formidable form of an anti- 
thefis. A fklfe maxmtconveyed in an antithefis 
is dangerous, becaufe it is eafily remembered 
and fepeated, and it quickly paffes curtent in 
converfation. * 

• But to return to our fubjeft> of which we 
have imprudently loft fight. Imprudence does 
not always arife from negleft of our-paft expe-- 

l^iPW^i PC ffom ovr forgettip^^ to take th^ future 
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into pyr calculati(^S, but from i^l^e affociations^ 
qx frdanpaffipa. Ojbje£t§ often.app^ar different 
to one' mad,' from what they do to the reft of 
th^ woiid: this mfm may .reafpn well upon, 
^hat the; majority pf reafonahte p9qp|e agree 
to call fklfe appearances jh^ may follow ftriftly 
tjie convi^ion of his own wndprftanding, and 
yet the. world will fay that he afts very jfmpru* 
deritly; . To.tbe.taft^ or fmell pf thofe who are. 
ki a fever, bbje£ls not oiily appear, but really 
are to the. patients diffcrtfit from \vhat'they ap- 
pear to perfons.infqund health;, in the fame, 
loaanner to the. injagination obj^^s have really 
a diffqreiit value in mpmejgit^ qf enthufiafm, 
from wb^t they have in our cooler hours, and 
we fcarcely can believe that our view of obje£ls 
will fever vary. ' It is xv^ vain to oppofe reafbn to. 
falfe affoeiationSf w^ muft endeavour to com- 
V^t one.fet pf aflbciations by another, and to 
^Iter the fituation, and cpnfequently, the views^. 
of the miftaken petfpn. ^ Supppfigj, foj inftance, 
that a child had been in a coach and fix upon 
fome pleafant excurfion (it is an improbable 
thing, but we may. fuppofe any thing) :fugN 
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pofe that a child had enjoyed from lome acci- 
dental circumftances an extraordinary degree of 
pleafure in a coach and fix, he might after* 
wards long to be in a iimilar vehicle, from a 
miftaken notion, that it could confer happinefs. 
Here we (hould not oppofe the force of reafon- 
ing'to a falfe .affociation, but we fhould coun- 
teraft the former affociation. Give the child aii 
equal quantity of amufement when he is not 

in a coach and fix, and then he will form frelh 

« 

pleafurable tiffociations* with other objeQs which 
may balance his firft prepoffefEon. If you op- 
pofe reafon inefFeftually to pAffioh or tafte, you 
bring the voice and power of reafon into difcre- 
dit with your pupil. When you have changed 
his view of things^ you may then reafon with 
him, apd.fliow him the caufe of his former 
•miftake. • . 

In the excellent fable of the fhield that was 
gold on one fide and filver on the other, the 
two difputants never could have agreed until 
they changed places. When you. have in fc- 
veral inftances proved by experiment that you 
judge more prudently than your pupil, he will 
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' be ftrongly inclined to liften to your counfels, 
und then your experience will be of real ufe to 
bitti ; he will argue fh)m it with faFety and fa- 
tisfaSion. When, after recovering from fits <^ 
paffion or enthufiafm, you have upon feveral 
€)Ccafions convinced him> that your adnumitions 
would have prevented him from the pain of re- 
pentance, he will recolleft this when he again 
feels the firft rife of paffion in his mind, and he 
may in that lucid nioment avail himfelf of your 
calm jreafon, and thus avoid the excefTes of ex- 
travagant paffions. That unfortuilate French 
monarch*, who was liable to temporary fits of 
frenfy, learned to forefee his approaching ma- 
Jady, and often requefted his friends to difarm 
him, left he fhould injure any of his attendants. 
In a malady which precludes the ufe of rea- 
fon, it was poffible for this humane patient to 
^forefee the probable mifchief he might do to his 
fellow creatures,* and to take prudent meafures 
againft his own violence ; and may not we ex- 
pe£l, that thofe who are early accuftomed to 
attend to their own feelings^ may prepare againft 

 Charles VI* 
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the extravagance of their own paffions, and 
avail themfelves of the regulating advice of&CTr 
temperate friends ? 

In the education of giris we muft teach them 
much more caution than is neceiTary to boys : 
their prudence muft be more the refult of rea!>^ 
foning than of experiment ; they muft truft to 
the ^xperienccr of others, they cannot alway» 
have recourfe to what ought to 6e, they muft 
adapt themfelves to what is. They cannot rec- 
tify the material miftakes in their conduft*. 
Timidity, a certain tardinefs of decifion, and 
reluftance to aft in public fituations, are not 
confidered as defeats in a woman's charafter^ 
her paufing prudence does not to a man of dif- 
cemment denote imbecility, but appears to hin» 
the graceful aufpicious chara£ieriftic of female 
virtue. There is always more probability, that 
women (hould endanger their own happinefs by 
precipitation than by forbearance. Prompti*- 
tude of choice is feldom expefted from the fe- 
male fex ; they fliould avail themfelves of the 
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No penance can abfolve thdr guilty ^me. 
Nor tears, that waih out fio>. caa wafli out (bame.^ 
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leifure that is permitted to them for refleftiorii 
" Begin nothing of which you have not well 
*^ confidered the end," was the piece of advice 
for which the Eaftern Sultan* paid a purfe of 
gold, the price fet upon it by a fage. The 
monarch did not repent of his purchafe. This 
maxim fhould be engraved upon the memory 
of our female pupils by the repeated leffons of 
education. We fhould even in trifles avoid 
every circumftance which can tend to make 
girls venturefome, which can encourage them 
to trull to their good fortune, inftead of relying 
on their own prudence, Marmonters tale, en*- 
titled " HeureufemenW is a witty, but fujrely 
not a moral tale. Girls fhould be difcouraged 
from hazarding opinions in general converfation^ 
but ampngft their friends they fhould be excited 
to reafon with accuracy and with temper. It 
is really a part of a woman's prudence to have 
command of temper ; if fhe has it not, her wit 
and fenfe will not have their juft value in do- 
meftic life. Calphurnia, a Roman lady, ufed 
to plead her own caufes before the fenate, and 

\ * Pcrfian Tales. . ... ' 
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we are informed, that^ Ihe became ^^ fo trou- 
*^ blefonae and confident, that the judges de- 
" creed that jthenceforward no woman fliould 
*' be fuiFered to plead." Did not this lady 
make an imprudent ufe of her talents? 

In the choice of friends, and on all matters 

t 

of tafte, yopng women fliould bis excited to 
reafon jabout their ow^ feelings. ^^ There is 
*^ np I'eafoning about tafte," is a pernicious 
maxim; if there was more reafoniqg, there 
would be lefs difputation upon this fubjeft. If 
women ^ueftioned their own minds, or allowed 
their friends to queHion them concerning the 
reafons of their " preferences and averfions/* 
there woujd not probably be fo many love 
matches, and fo few love marriages. It is in 
vain to expe£t, that young; women fliould begin 
to reafon miraculoufly, at the very moment that 
reafon is wanted in the guidance of their con- 
du£t : we fliould alfo obferve, that won^en are 
called upon for the exertion of their prudence 
^t an age when young men are fcarcely fup- 
pofed to poflefs that virtue ; therefore . women 
fliould be more early, and more Carefully edu- 

VOL. III. T 
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cated for the purpofe. The important decifions. 
of a woman*s lif^ are often made before fhe is 
twenty ; a man does not come upon the theatre 
of public life, where moft of his prudence is 
fliewn, till he is much older. 

Economy is an eflential domeftic virtue^ 
Some women have a foolifh love of expen- 
five baubles ; a tafte which a very little care, 
probably, in their early education, might have 
prevented. We are told, that when a collec- 
tion of three hundred and fifty pounds was made 
for the celebrated Cuzzona to fave her from ab- 
folute want, fhe immediately laid out two htm- 
dred pounds of the money in the piircHafe of a 
Jliell capy which was then in fafhion *. Prudent 
mothers will avoid fliewing any admiration of 
pretty trinkets before their young daughters, 
and they will oppofc the ideas of utility and du- 
rability to the mere caprice of fafliion, which 
creates a tafte for beauty, as it were, by procla- 
mation. " Such a thing is pretty, but it is of 
" no ufe. Such a thing is pretty, but it will 
'' foon wear out"— a mother may fay ; and (lie 

• Mrs. Pioazrs Englifli Synonymy, vol. i. p, 359. 
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would prove the truth of her affertions to her 

pupils. 

Economy is ufually confined to the manage*- 
ment of mon^y, but it may be fliewn on many 
other occafions : economy may be exercifed in 
:taking care of whatewr belongs to us ; children 
ihould have the jcire of their own clothes, and 
if they are negligent of what is in Aeir charge,) 
this negligence flioujd not be repaired by. fer- 
yants or friends, they (hould feel the r'eal natural 
confequences of their ojvn negleft, but no other 
punifliment could be infli6ted ; and they fhould 
be left to make their own refleftions upon their 
errors and misfortunes, undifturhed by the re- 
proaches of their friends, or by the profing moral 
of a governefs or preceptor: We recommend^ 
for we mull defcend to thefe trifles, that girls 
Ihould be fupplied with an independje^it ftock of 
jail the littje things which are in daily ufe ; 
houfewifes and pocket books well ftored witlj 
ufeful implements.; and there fhould be no 
lending and borrowing amongft children. It will 
be but juft to provide our pupils w^th convenient 
places for the prefervation and arrangement of 

T2 
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their little goods. Order is neceffary to ecorxcH 
my, and we cannot more certainly create a tafte 
for order, than by {hewing early its advantages 
in praftice as well as in theory. The averfion 
to old things (hould, if poflible, be prevented in 
children ; we fhould not exprefs contempt for 
old things, but we (hould treat them with 1531-? 
creafed reverence, and exult in their having 
arrived under our proteStion to fucli a credits 
ble age. ** I have had fuch a hat fo long, 
" therefore it does not fignify what becomes of 
** it !" is the fpeech of a promijing little fpend- 
thrift. " I have taken care of my hat, it ha$, 
lafted'fo long; and I hope I ihall make it 
laft longer," is the exultation of a young eco- 
nomift, in which his prudent friend fhould fym- 
pathife. , 

'* Wafte not, want not," is aji excellent motto, 
in an Englifli nobleman's kitchen *. Thft qioft 
opulent parents ought not to be afhamed to 
adopt it in the economic educdtion of their chil- 
dren; early liabits of care, and an early aver- 
fion and contempt for the felfifli fpirit of waUe-^, 
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ful ektfavagance, may preferve the fortunes^ 
and, what is of far more importance, the inte- 
grity and peace of mind, of noble families. 
We have faid, that economy cannot be exer- 

cifed without children's having the manage- 
ment of money. Whilft our pupils are young> 
if they are educated at home, they cannot have 
much real occafion for money ^ all the necefla- 
ries of life are provided for them ; and if they 
, have money to fpend, it muft be probably laid 
out in fuperfluities. This is a bad beginning* 
Money fhould be reprefented to our pupils ^s 
what it really is, the conventional fign of the 
Value of commodities; before children are ac- 
quainted with the real and comparative value of 
any of thefe commodities, it is furely imprudent 
to truft them with money. Afe to the idea that 
children may be charitable and generous in the 
difpofal of money, we have expreffed our fen* 
timents fully upon this fubjeft already. We 
are however fenfible, that when children are 
fent to any fchool, it is advifeable to fupply 
them with pocket*mopey enough to put them 
upon an equal footipg with then: companions i 
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t)therwife we might run tfee hazard of inducing^ 
worfe faults thair extravagance — ^meannefs/ or 
envy. 

Young people who are educated at hortae 
fliould, as^much as poffible, be educated to take 
a family intereft in aH the domeftic expences. 
l^arental referve in money matfers is extremely 
impolitic ; as Mr. Locke judicioufly obfervesy 
that a fathef, who wraps his affairs up in, myf- 
tery, and who ** views- his fon with jealous^ 
^' eyes," as aperfon who is to begin to live 
*when he dies, muji make him an enemy by 
treating him as fuch. A frank fimplicity and 
cordial dependence upon the integrity and upon 
the fympathy of their children, will enfure to 
parents their difinterefted friendfhip. Ignorance 
is always niore to' be* dreaded than knowledge. 
Young people who are abfolutely ignorant of 
affairs,^ who have no idea of the relative ex- 
pence of, different modes of .living, and of the 
various wants of a family,' are apt to be extreme- 
Vf unreafonable in the imaginary difpofal of 
their parent's fortune ; they confine their vievv 
merely to their own expeiices* ^* I only 
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fpend fuch a fum,'* they fay, " and furely 
that is nothing to my father's income." They 
confider only the abfolute amount of what they 
fpend, they cannot compare it with the number 
of other expences which are neceffary for the 
reft of the family j . they do not know thefe, 
therefore they cannot perceive the proportion 
which it is reafonable that their expenditure 
Ihould bear to the whole. Mrs. D'Arblay, in 
one of her excellent novels, has given a ftriking 
pifture of the ignorance in which young women 
fometimes leave their father's houfe, and begin ^ 
to manage in life for themfelves, without know- 
ing any thing of the pozoers of money. Camil- 
la's imprudence muft chiefly be afcribed to her 
ignorance. Young women (hould be accuf- 
-tpmed to keep the family accounts, and their 
. arithmetic fliould not be merely a fpeculative 
fcience ; they (hould learn the price of all ne- 
ceffafies, and of all luxuries y they (hould learn 
what luxuries are fuited to their fortune and 
rank, what degree of eipence in drefs is ef- 
iential to a regularly neat appearance, and 
what mull be the increafed expence and temp- 
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tations of faflilon in difFe^ent fituations; thejr 
Ihould not be fufFered to imagine that they can 
refill thefe temptations more than others, if they 
get into company above their rank, nor fhould 
they have any indiftinft idea, that by fome 
wonderfully economical operations they can 
make a given fum of money go farther than' 
others can do. The fteadinefs of calculation 
will prevent all thefe vain notions ; and young 
women, when they fee in ftubborn figures what 
muft be the confequence of getting into fitua- 
tions where they muft be tempted to exceed 
their means, will probably begin by avoiding, 
inftead of braving, the danger. 

Moft parents think that their fon« are more 
difpofed to extravagance than their daughters ; 
the fons are ufually expofed to greater tempta- 
tions. Young men excite one another to ex- 
pence, and to a certain careleffnefs of economy, 
which affumes the name of fpirit, while it 
often forfeits all pretenfions to juftice. A pru- 
dent father will never, from any falfe notions 
of forming his fon early to good company, in- 
troduce him to aflTociates whofe only merit i& 
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their' rank or their fortune. Such companions 
will lead a weak young man into every fpecies 
of extravagance, and then defert and ridicule 
him in the hour of diftrefs. If a young man has 
a tafte for literature, and for rational fociety, 
his economy will be fecured fimply, becaufe 
his pleafures will not be expenfive, nor depen- 
dent upon the caprice of faftiionable affociates* 
The intermediate ftate between that of a fchool- 
boy and a man is the dangerous period, in which 
tafte for expence is often acquired, before the 
means of gratifying it are'obtained. Boys liftca 
with anxiety to the. converfation of thofe who 
are a few years older than themfelves. From 
this converfation they gather information re- 
fpeQing the ways of the world, which, though 
often erroneous, they tenacioufly believe to be 
accurate: it is in vain that their older friends 
may aflfure them that fuch and fuch frivolous 
expences are not lieceffary to the well-being of 
a man in fociety, they adhere to the opinion of 
the younger counfel ; they conclude that every 
- thing is changed fince their parents were young, 
that they muft not govern th^mfelVtis by anti* 
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quated notions^ but by the fcheme of economy 
which happens to be the fafhion of the day. 
During this boyifh ftate parents fbould be par- 
ticularly attentive to the company which their 
fons keep^s and they fhould frequently in con* 
verfation with fenfible, but not with morofe or 
old-falhioned people, lead to the fubjeSl of 
economy, and openly difcufs and fettle the moft 
effential points. At the fame time a father 
ihould not intimidate his fon with the idea that 
nothing but rigid economy can win his parental 
favour J his. parental favour Ihould not be a 
joaercenary objeft; he ihould rather (hew his 
.fon, that be is aware of the great temptation^ 
-to which a young man is expofed in going firft 
into the world ; he ftiould fliew him, both that 
he is difpofed to place confidence in him, and 
. that he yet knows, the fallibility of youthful pru- 
dence. If he expe£t from his fon unerring^pru- 
dence, he expefts too much, and he will, per- 
haps, create an apprehenfion of his difpleafure, 
which may chill and reprefs^all ingenuous con- 
iidence. In all his childifli, and in all his youth- 
ful diftrefies^ a fon ihould be habitimlly inclined 
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to turn to his father as' to Kis ifiofi indulgent 
friend. "Apply to me if ever you get into 
*' amy difficulties, and you will always find me 
•* your moft indulgent friend," were the wotds 
of a father to a child of twelve years old, pro- 
nounced with fuch encouraging benevolence, 
that they were never forgotten, by the perfoh 
to whom thev were addreffed. i ^ 

Before a young man goes into the world. It 
will be a great advantage to him to have fbme 
ihare in the management of his father's affairs; 
. by laying out money for another petion^ he w3l 
acquire habits of care, which wilt be Uftful to 
him afterwards in his own affairs. ' A father, 
who is building, or improving grounds, who is 
carrying on works of any fort, can eafily allot 
fome portion of the bufinefs to his fon, as an 
exercife for his judgment and prudence. He 
fhould hear and fee the eftimates of workmen, 
and be fhould, as foon as he has coUefted the 
* ^eceffary fafts, form eftimates of his own, be- 
fore lie hears the calculation of others; this 
power of eftimating will be of great advaptage 
to gentlemen, it will circumfcribe their wi&es, 
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and it will prote£t them agdiiift the low frauds 
of dcfigning workmen. 

It may feem trivial, but we cam)Ot forbear 
to advife young people to read the neWlpapers 
of the day regularly : they will keep up by thefe 
means with the current of affairs, and they will 
exercife their judgment upon interefting bufi- 
nefs, and large objefts. The fooner boys ac- 
quire the fort of knowledge neceffary for the 
converfationpf fenfible men the better^ they Will 
be the lefs expofed to feel falfe ihame* Falfe 
ihame, the conftant attendant upon ignorance, 
often leads young men into imprudent ex- 
pencesj when, upon any occafion, they do 
not know by any certain calculation to what 
any expence may amount, they are alhamed 
to inquire minutely. From another fort of 
weaknefs they are afliamed to refill the exam- 
ple or importunity of numbers ; againft this 
weaknefs, the ftrong . defire of preferving the 
good opinion of eftimable friends is the beft 
prefervative. TTie tafte for the eft^em of fupe- 
rior charafters cures the mind of fondnefs for 
vulgar applaufe. 
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We haye in the very firft chapter of this 
book fpol^en of the danger of the paffion for 
gaming, and the precautions that wq have re-- 
commended in early education will, it is hoped, 
prevent the diforder from appearing in our pu- 
pils a? they gro^ up. Occupations for the un- 
derftanding, and objefts for the ^fFe^iops, will 
pi-eclude the neceffity of the violent ftimulus of 
the gaming table, It may be faid, that many 
ipen of fuperior abilities, and of generous focial 
tempers, become gamefters. They do fo, be- 
caufe they have exhaufted other pleafures, and 
becaufe they have been accuftomed to ftrongf 
excitements. Suph excitements do not beconie 
npceflary tQ happinefs, till they have been made 
habitual. 

There was an excellent Effay on Proje£ls, 
publifb^^d fpme years ago by an anonymous 
writer, whiph we think would make a prope?^ 
impreflion upon ypung perfons of gopd fenfe. 
"We dp not wifh to reprefs the generous enter- 
prifing ardour of youth, nor to confine the ideas, 
to the narrow circle of which felf muft be the 
centre,. Calculation will fhew what c^a ba 
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done^ and how it can be done ; and thus th© 
individual, without injury to himfelf, may, if 
he wifli it, fpeculate extenfively for the good 
of his fellow creatures. 

It is fcarcely poffible, that the mean paffion 
of avarice fliould exift in the mind of any young 
perfon who has been tolerably well educated j 
but too much pains cannot be taken to preferve 
that domeftic felicity, which arifes from entire 
ccmfidence and fatisfaftion amongft the indivi- 
duals of a femily with regard to property. Ex^ 
aflnefs in accounts and in bufinefs relative to 
property, far from being unneceffafy amongft 
friends and relations, are, we think, peculi^ 
wly agreeable, and effential to the contfcuance 
of frank intimacy. We (hould, whilft our pu- 
pils are young, teach them a love for exaftnefs 
about property; a refpeft for the rights of 
others, rather than a tenacious anxiety aboqt 
their own. When young people are of a pro- 
per age to manage money and property of their 
own, let them know precifely what they can 
annually fpend ; in whatever form they receive 
an income, let that incpme be certain ; If prg*^ 
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fents of pocket money or of drefs are from time 
to time made to them, this creates expeftatioa 
and uncertainty in their minds. All perfons 
who have a ftuSuating revenue are difpofed to 
be imprudent and extravagant; It is remark- 
able, that the Weft Indian planters, whofe pro^ 
perty is a kind of lottery, are extravagantly dif- 
pofed to fpeculation ; in the hopes of a favour- 
able feafon they live from year to year in un- 
bounded profulioh. It is curious to obferve, 
that the propenfity to extravagance exifts in 
thofe who enjoy the greateft. affluence, and in 
thofe v^rho have felt the greateft diftrefs. Thofe 

who have little to lofe are recklefs about that 

> 

little ; and any uncertainty as to the tenure of 
property, or as to the rewards of induftry, im- 
mediately operates, not only to deprefs aftivity, 
but to deftroy prudence. " Prudence," fays 
Mr. Edwards, *' is a term that has no place 
in the negro vocabulary ; inftead of trufting 
to what are called the ground provifions, 
** which are fafe from the hurricanes, the ne- 
groes, in the cultivation of their own lands, 
truft more to plantain-groves, corn, and other 
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« vegetables that ^re liable to be deftroyed hy} 
** ftorms. When they fearn a little money, they 
^5 immediately gratify their palate with faltecj 
** meats and other provifions, whipb are to them 
** delicacies. The idea- of accumulating, and 
** of being economic in order to accumulate,^ is 
^ unknown to thefe poor flaves, who hold their 
" lands by the moft uncertain of all tenures*." 
We are told, that the provijion ground^ the 
creation of the negro's induftry, and the hope 
6f hi$ lifiB> is fold by public auSion to pay his 
matter's dfebts. Is it wonderful that the term 
prudence Ihould be unknown in the negro vo- 
ci^bulary? 

The very pooreft clafs of pepplp in Ljondon^, 
who feel defpair, and who merely Jive to bear 
the evil of the day, are^, it is faid, very little 
difpofed to be prudent. In a late publication, 
Mr. Cplquhouii's " Tfeatife pn^e Police of 
the Metropolis," h^ tells us, that the " chief 
cpnfumption of oyfters, crabs, lobfters, pickled 
" falmon, &c. when firft in feafon, and when 
*f the prices are high, is by the lowefl claffes of 
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*^ the people. The middle ranks, and thofe 
*' imniediately under them, abftain generally 
^' from fiich itidiilgencies until the prices are ' 
^^ moderate *." 

Perhaps it may be thought, that the con* 
iumption of oyfters, efabs, and pickled falmon, 
in London, or the manageitient of the negro's 
provifion grdund in Jamaica, has little to do 
with ai pi*a£lical effay upon economy and pru- 
dence for children 5 bilt we hope,' that we may 
be permitted to ufe thefe far fetched illuftra*' 
tions,- to fliew that the fame caufcs a6l upon 
theimind independently of climate: they are 
ihentioned here to (hew, that the little revenue 
of young people ought to be fixed and certain. 

When we recommend economy and pru- 
dence to our pupils, we muft at the fame time 
keep their hearts open to the pleafures of gene- 
fofity 5 economy and ptudence will put it in the 
power of the generous to give, 

V 

'^ The worth of every thihg 

^^ Is as much money as 'twill bring,'* 

• y. a note in page 3 a of die Treatife on the Police of 
the Metropolis* 
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will never be the venal maxim of thofe wha 
underiland the nature of philofophic prudence* 
Tlie worth of money is to be eftimated by the 

X 

number of real pleafures which it can procure : 
there are ma^^^y which are not to be bought by 
gold* 5 thefe will never lofe their pre-eminent 

* 

value with perfons who have been educated 
both to reafon and to feel. 

* " Turn from the glittering bribe your fcornful eye, 
*' Nor fell for gold what gold can never buy." 

Johnson's London. 

We admire the fcntiment^ notwithftanding the inaeciH 
TttQf of thefe lines* 
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JL HE general prinfciple," that we fliould 
affociate pleafure with whatever we wiflb that 
our pupils Ihould purfue^ and pain with what- 
ever we wifh that they (hould avoid> forms, our 
readers will perceive, the bafis of our plan of 
education. This maxim, applied to the culti- 
vation of the underftanding, or of the affeftions, 
will, we apprehend, be equally fuccefsfulj 
virtues, as Well as abilities, or what is popularly 
called genius, we believe to be the refuit of 
education, more than the gift . of nature. A 
fond mother will tremble at the idea, that fo 
much depends upon her own care in the early 
cducatiojQ of her children j but, even though 
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Ihe may be inexperienced in the art, flie iiiay 
be perfuaded that ][)atience and perfeverancd 
Ivill enfure her fuccefs : even from her timidity 
tve may prophefy favourably ; for, in education^ 
to know the danger is often to avoid it. The 
firft fteps require rather caution and gentle kind- 
nefs, than any difficult or labotious exertions 5 
the female fex are from their fituationi their* 
manners, and talents^ peculiarly fuited to thd 
fuperintendence of the early years of childhood 4 
tVe hdye. thetefore, in the firft chapters of thd 
|)receding work, endeavoured to adapt dtir re* 
m^rk^ principally to female readers, afid vr^ 
ftftU think;OJiarfelves happy if any anxioyus mo^ 
ther feels .their praflrical utility. 

In the chapters on Toys, Ta&s, and Atteri-*^ 
tion, we have attempted to (hew how the in* 
i)^UiStlon and amufements of childrenr may be ib 
taanaged psito coincide with eachother/ P/oy, 
tv^ have, obferyedy is^ only a change of occupa* 
tion, and toys, to be permanently agreeable td- 
children, muft afford them continued employ* 
ment. We have declared war againft tajks^ or* 
rather againft th^ train of melancholy ideas 
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which, affociated with this word, ufually ren^* 
der it odious to the ears of the difgufted fcho.- 
Jar. By If^ind patience, and well-timed, diftinft, 
and, above all, by fhort leffons, a young child 
piay be initiated Jn the myftcries of learning, 
^nd in the firft principles of knowledge, without 
fatigue, . or puniihment, or tears. No matter 
how little be learned in a giyen time^ provided 
the pupil be not difgufted ; provided the wifli 
to improve be excited, and the habits of atten- 
tion be acquired. Attention we confider as 
the faculty of the mind which is , cffential to 
the cultivation of all its other powers^ 

It is effential to fuccefs in what are called 
accomplifhments, or talents, as well as to our 

> 

progrefs in the laborious arts or abftra^t fciences, 
Believing fo much to depend upon this faculty 
pr habit, we have taken particular pains to ex- 
plain the praftical methods by which it may be 
improved. The general maxims, that the at- 
tention of young people (hould at firft be exer^^ 
pifed but for very fhort periods ; that they fhould 
never be urged to the point of fatigue ; that 
ple^fure. efpecially the great pleafure of fug- 
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cefs, fliould be aflbciated with the exertions of 
Jthe pupil y are applicable to children of all tem- 
pers. The care which has been recommended, 
in the ufe of words, to convey uniformly diflinQ: 
ideas, will, it is hoped,%be found advantageous. 
We havp, without entering into the fpeculative 
queftion concerning the original differences of 
temper and genius, offered fuch obfervations 
as we thought might be ufeful in the education 
of the attention of vivacious, and indolent chil- 
dren ; whether their idlenefs or indolence pro- 
ceed from nature, or from miflaken modes of 
inflrufilion, we have been anxious to point out 
means of curing their defefts ; and, 'from our 
fuccefsful experience with pupils apparently of 
oppofite difpofitions, we have ventured to af^ 
fert with fome confidence, that no parent fhould 
defpair of correfting a child's defe£ts, that no 
preceptor fhould defpair of producing in his pu- 
pil the fpeci^s of abilities which his education 
fteadily tends to form. Thefe are encouraging 
hopes, but not flattering promifes. Having 
jufl opened thefe bright views to parents, we 
have pauCed to warn them, that all their expec^^ 
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tajions, all their cares will be in vain, unlefs 
they have fufficient prudence and ftrength of 
mind to follow a certain mode of conduft with 

refpe£t to fervants, and with refpeft to common 

J' 
acquaintance. More failures in private educa- 
tion l^ave been occafioned by the interference of 
fervants and acquaintance, than from any other 
caufe. It is impoffible, we repeat it in the 
ftrongeft terms, it is impoffible that parents can 
be fuccefsful in the education of their (!:hildren 
at home, unlefs they have fteadinefs enough to 
refift all interference from vifitors and acquaint- 
ance, who from thoughtlefs kindnefs, or a bufy 
deiire to adminifter advice, are apt to counter- 
aft the view$ of a preceptor ; and who often in'^ 
a few minutes undo the work of years. When 
our pupils have formed their habits, s^nd have 
reafon and experience fufficient to guide them, 
let them be left as free as air ; let them choofe 
their friend? -and acquaintance; let them fee 
the greateft variety of charafters, and hear the 
greateft variety of converfation and opinions : 
but whilft they are children, whilft they ar^ 
4f ftitute of the means to judge, their p^irenta 

Vi 
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or preceptors muft fapply their deficient reafon ; 
and authority,^ without violence, ftiould dire£l 
them to their happinefs. They muft fee, that 
all who ^re concerned in their education agreQ 
in the means of goyeming them ; in all theii: 
commands and prohibitions, in the diftribution 
of praife and blame, of reward and punifhment, 
there muft be unanimity. Where there does 
not exift this unanimity in families ; where pa- 
yeiits have not fufficient firmnefs to prevent' the 
interference of acquaintance, and fufficient pru- 
dence to keep children from all clandejtine^ 
communication with fervantSj we earneftly ad- 
yife that the children be fent to fome public 

feminary of education. We have taken fom^ 

• .  , • . 

pains to detail the niethods by which all hurt-, 
ful communication between children and fer- 
vants in a well regulated family may be avoided, 
and we have aflerted, from the experience of 
above twenty years, that thefe methods hav^ 
been found not only prafticable, but eafy. 

In the Chapters on Obedience, Temper, an4 
Truth, the general principle, that pleafure 
Ihould e2j:cite to exertion and virtue, and thai; 
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pain fliould be connefled with whatever wis 
wifh our pupils to avoid, is applied to pra£lice 
with a minutenefs of detail which we knew not 
bow to avoid. Obedience we have confidereij. 
a$ a relative, rather than as a pofitiye virtue ; 
before children are able to condu£t thiemfelves, 
their obedience muft be rendered habitual: 
pbedience alters its nature as the pupil becomes 
more and more rational j and the only method 
^o fecure the obedience, the willing, enlighten- 
ed obedience of rational beings, is to convince 
them by experience, that it tends to their hap- 
pinefs. Truth depends upon example more 
than precept, and we have endeavoured tp imr 
prefs it on the minds of all who are concerne4 
in education, that the firft thing neceflary tp 
teach their pupils to love truth, is in their whole 
conduft to refpetl it themfelves. We have re- 
probated the artifices fotnetimes ufed by precept 
tors towards their pupils ; we have fliewn tha^ 
?ill confidence is deftroyed by thefe deceptiops. 
May they never more be attempted 1 May pa- 
rents unite in honeft deteftation of thefe pracr 
tices ! Children a^e not fools, and they fre not 
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to be governed like ifools. Parents who adhere 
to the firm principle of truth, may be certain 
of the refpeft and confidence of their children.. 
Children who never fee the example of falfe- 
hood, will gro^up with a fimplicity of charac- 
ter, with an habitual love of truth, that muft 
furprife preceptors who have feen the propen- 
flty to deceit which early appears in children 
who have had the misfortune to live with ferf 
vants, or with perfons who have the habits of 
meannefs and cunning. We have advifed, that 
children, before their habits are formed, fliould 
never be expofed to temptations to deceive ; 
that iio queftions (hould be afked them which 
hazard their young integrity ; that as they grow 
older they fhould gradually be trufted s and that 
they fliould be placed in fituations where they 
may feel the advantages both of fpeaking truth, 
and of obtaining a chara£lcr for integrity. Th^ 
perception of the utility of this virtue to the in- 
dividual, and to fociety, will confirm the ha-r 
bitual reverence in which our pupils have been 
taught to hold it. As young people become 
yeafonable, the nature of their habits and of 
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their education fliculd be explained to them, 
and their virtues, from being virtues of cuftom, 
fliould be rendered virtues of choice ando-eafon. 
It is eafier to confirm good habits by tlie con- 
viftion of the underftanding, than to induce 
habits in confequence of that conviction. This 
principle we h^ve purfiied in the chapter on 
Rewards and Punifliments ; we have not con- . 
fidered punifliment as vengeance or retaliation, 
hut zs pain inflicted with the reafonable hope^f 
^)rocimng fome future advaiitage to the delin^ 
quenty or tofoeiety. The fmalleft poffible quan^ 
tity of pain that can effect this purpofe, we 
fuppofe, muft, with all juft and humane perr 
fons, be the meafure of punifliment. This no- 
tion of punifliment, both for the fake of the 
preceptor and the pupil, fhoul^ be clearly ex^ 
plained as early as it can be. nude intelligible. 
As to rewards, we do not wifh that they fliould 
be bribes; they /hould ftimulate, without 
weakening the mind. The confequences which 
naturally follow every fpecies of good conduQ:, 
are the proper and beft rewards that we can 
devife i children whofe Und^rftandings are cul- 
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tivated, and whofe tempers are not fpoiled^ 
l«rill be eafily made happy without the petty 
bribes^which are adminiftered daily to ill edur 
cated, ignorant, over ftimulated, and confe- 
Qu^ntly, wretphed and illhumoured children. 
Far from making childhood a ftate of continual 
penance, reftraint, and njifery, we wifli that it 
fhould be made a (late pf uniform happinefs ; 
|hat parents and preceptors fhould treat their 
pupils with as much eqviality as their improving 
yeafon juftifies. The views of children fhould 
be extended to thei/ future advantage *, an4 
they fhould confider childhood as a part of their 
fexiftence, not as ^ certain number of year^ 
which muft be pajflTed over before they can en^? 
joy any of the pl^fures of life, before they caq 
jcnjoy any of the privileges of grown up people^ 
Preceptors fhould not apcyflom their pupils tq 
V^hat they ca'/l indulgence, but they fhould 
give them the utmofl degree of prefent pleafure 
which is confiflent with their future advantage^ 
Would it not be folly and cruelty to give prefent 
yleafure at, the expence of a much larger po;^;^ 
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i:km of future pain ? When children acquire! 
fexperiepce and reafon^ they rejudge the con-^ 
du6t of thofe who have educated them; and 
their confidence and their gratitude will be in 
exa£l proportion to the wifdom and juftice with 
tvhich they have been govemedi 

* 

It was neceffary to explain at large thefd 
ideas of rewards aiid punifhiiients, that w6 
might tlearly fee Our way in the progrels of 
education* After having jieterminedj that out 
objeft is to obtain for bur pupils the greateft 

poffible portion of felicity ; after having obfenr- 

> 

ed, that no happinefs can be enjoyed in fociety 
without the focilil virtues^ without the u/e/ut 
iand tlie agreeable qualities ; our view natu- 
rally turns to the means of forming thefe virtues, 
of enfuring thefe eflential qualities. On our 
fympathy with our fellow-creatures depend 
many of Oiit Ibcial virtues ; from our ambition 
to excel our competitors arife many of our mofl: 
ufejkl and agreeable aftions. * We have conll- 
dered thefe principles of aftion as they depend 
on each other, and as they are afterwards fepa- 
Irated. Sympathy and fenlibility^ uninformed 
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by reafon> cannot be proper guides to acilori; 
We have endeavoured to fliew how fympathy 
may be improved into virtue. Children fliould 
^jiot fee the deformed exprellion of the malevo- 
lent paflions in the countenance of thofe who 
live with them : before the habits are formed, 
before fyhipathy has any rule to guide itfelf, it 
is neceflarily determined by example. , Bene- 
volence and affectionate kindnefs from parents 
to children firft infpire the pleafing emotions of 
love and gratitude. Sympathy is not able to 
contend with paffion or appetite: we (hould 
therefore avoid placing children in painful com- 
petition with one another. We love thofe from 
whom we receive pleafure. To make children 
fond of each other, we muft make them the 
caufe of pleafure to each other 3 we muft place 
them in fituations where no paffion or appetite 
crpiTes their natural fympathy*:. We have fpo- 
ken of the difference between tranfient, con- 
vivial fympathy, and that higher fpecies of fym- 
palhy which, connected with efteem, conflitutes 
friendfhip. We have . exhorted parents not to 
cxhaufl imprudently the fenCbility of their chil- 
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dr^n ; not to lavifli careffes upon infancy,, and 
cruelly to withdraw kindnefs when their chil- 
dren have learned to expefl: the daily ftimulus 
of afFeftion. The idea#of exercifing fenfibility 
we have endeavoured to explain^ and to ftiew^ 
tiiat if we require premature gratitude and ge- 
nerofity from young people, we (hall only teach 
them afFeftation and hypocrify. We have 
flightly touched on the dangers of exceflive fe- 
male fenfibility, and have fuggefted, that' ufe- 
' ful, a£live employments, and the cultivation of 
the reafoning faculty, render fympathy and 
fenfibility more refpeftable, and not lefs^ grace- 
ful. 

■4 

In treating of vanity, pride, and ambition, 
we have been more indulgent to vanity than 
our proud readers will approve. We hope, 
however, not to be mifunderftood ; we hope 
that we fhall not appear to be admirers of that 
mean and ridiculous foible, which is anxioufly 
concealed by all who have any defire to obtain 
efteem. We cannot, however, avoid thinking, 
that it is abfurd to infpire young people with a 
wi(h to excel, and at the fame time to infill 
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tipon their repreffing all expreflions of fatlsfac- 
tion if they fucceed. The defire to obtain the 
good opinion of others i$ a ftrohg motive ta 
exeftidnj this defire dhiriot be difcriminative 
in children before they have any knowledge of 
the compairative value of different qualities, and 
before they can eftimate the confequent value of 
the applaufe of different individuals. We have 
endeavoured fo fhew how, from appealing at 
firft to the opinions of others, children may be led 
fo form judgments of their own aftioris, and 

4 

to appeal to their own minds for approbation; 
The ferife of duty and independent felf-com- 
placeney may gradually be fubfliituted in the 
J)lace of weak, ignorant vanity. There is not 
much danger that young peo^e, whofe under- 
ilandings lare improved, and who mix gradually 
•tvi^h fociety, fhould not be able to repf efs thofe 
offenfivc expreflions of Vanity or pride, which 
are difagreeable to the feelings of the impartial 
fpe£iators. We ftiould rather let the vanity oif 
children find its own level tljan attempt any ar- 
tificial adjuftments -, they will learn propriety of 
jnan^ef s from obfervation and experien<:e 5 wi? 
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ikould have patience with their early unoivilifed 
prefumptlon, lell^ by premature reftraintSi we 
eheck the energy of the mind, and induce the 
cold^ feeble vice of hypocrify. Ih their own 
family, among the friends whom they ought to 
love and efteem, let children^ with jGmple^ , uii* 
teferved vivacity, exprefs the good opinion they 
have of themfelves. It is infinitely better that 
they fhould be allowed this neceffary expan-^ 
fion of felf'<:omplacency in the company of their 
Superiors, than that it fhould be repreffed by 
the cold hand of authority, and afterwards bd 
difplayed in the company of inferiors aiid fyco* 
phants. . We have endeavoured to difiinguilh 
between the proper and improper ufe of praifa 
&s a motive in education : w"e have confidered 
it as a ftimulus which^ like all other excitements^ 
is ferviceable or pernicious, according to the 
degree in which it is ufed^ and the circum* 
ftances in which it is applied. 

Whilft we have thus been examining the ge-* 
)ieral means of educating the heart and the un^ 
derftanding, we have avoided entering minute** 
I;r into the techmcal methods of obtaining cei> 
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tain parts of knowledge. It was effential, in 
the firft place, to fhew, how the defire of 
knowledge was to be excited : what acquire- 
ments are moft defirable, and how they are to 
be moft eafily obtained, are the next confidera- 
tions. In the chapters on Books — ^Claffical Li- 
terature and Grammar— Arithmetic and Geo- 
metry — Geography and Aftronomy— Mecha- 
nics and Chemiftry — we have attempted to 
Ihew, how a tafte for literature may early be 
infufed into the minds of children, and how the 
rudiments of fcience, and fome general princi* 
pies of knowledge, may be acquired, without 
difgufting the pupil, or fatiguing him by un- 
ccafing application. We have, in fpeaking of 
the choice of books for children, fuggefted the 
general principles, by which a feleftion may be 
fafely made ; and by minute, but we hope not 
invidious criticifm, we have illuftrated our prin- 
ciples fo as to make them praftically ufeful. 

The examination of M. Condillac's Cours 
d^Etude was meant to illuftrate our own fenti* 
ments, more than to attack a particular fyftem. 
Far from intending to depreciate this author. 
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\ve think moft highly of his abilities ; byt we 
thought it neceffary to point out fome praftical 
errors in his mode of inftruftion. Without ex- 

amples from real life, we fliould have wandered, 

* 
as many others of far fuperior abilities have al- 
ready wandered, in the fliadowy land of theory. 
In pur chapters on Grammar, Arithmetic, 
Mechanics, Chemiftry, &c. all that we have 

* 

attempted has , been to recall to preceptors the 
difficulties which they once experienced, and 
to trace thofe early footfteps which time infcn- 
libly obliterates. How few poflefs, like Faruk-» 
naz in the Perfian tale, the happy art of tranf- 
fufing their own fouls into the bofoms of others ! 
We (hall not pity the reader whom we have 
dfagged through Garretfon's Exercifes, if we 
can fave one trembling little pilgrim from that 
** flough of defpond/' We hope that the pa- 
tient, quiet mode of teaching claffical literature, 
that we have found to fucceed in a few inftan- 
ces, may be found equally fuccefsful in others ; 
we are not confcious of having exaggerated, 
and we lincerely wifli that fome intelligent, be* 
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nevolent parents may verify our experiments 
Upon their own children. 

The great^difficulty which has been found in 

r 

attempts to inftruft children in fcience has, we 
apprehend, arifen from the theoretic manner ir> 
which preceptors have proceeded. The know- 
ledge that cannot be immediately ^applied tcy 
life, has no intereft for children, has no hold 
upon their memories ; they jnay learn the prin- 
ciples of mechanics, or. geometry, or chemiftry> 
but if they have no means of appJj'ing their 
knowledge, it is quickly forgotten^ and nothing 
but the difguft connefted with the recolleftion' 
of ufelefs labour remains in the pupil's mind* 
It has been our 6bje6^, in treating of thefe fub" 
jects, to fiiew how they may be made intereft-* 
jjig to young people ; and for this purpofe we 
fhould point out to them,, in the daily, aftive 
bufinefs of life, the praftical ufe of fcientific 
knowledge. Their fenfes ftiotild be exercifed 
in experi^pents, and thefe' experiments ihoul(J^ 
be fimple, diftinft, an4 applicable to fome ob- 
jeft in which our pupils are immediately inte^^ 
refted^ We are not folicitou» about the ^uan« 
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tity of knowledge that is obtained at any given 
age, but we are extremely anxious that the de- 
Crq t<5 learn ftiould continually increafe, and 
that whatever is taught fhould h^ taught with 
tliat . perfpiculty, which improves the general 
underftanding. If the firft principles of fcience- 
are once clearly underftood, thefe is no danger 
that the pupil fhould not, at any fubfequent 
period of his life, improve his praftical fkill, 
, and increafe his knowledge to whatever degree 
he thinks proper. 

We have hitherto proceeded without difcuf- 
iing the. comparative advantages of public or 
private education. Whether children are to be 
educated at home, or to be fent to public femi- 
paries, the fame courfe of education, during 
the firft years of their lives, fhould be purfued ; 
and the preparatory care of parents is eflential ^ 
to the fuccefs of the public preceptor. We 
have admitted the neceflity of public fchools, 
and, in the prefent ftate of fociety, we acknow- 
ledge that many parents have it not in their 

power properly to fuperintend the private edu- 

* 

CftUon of a family. "We have earneftly advifed 
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parents not to attempt private education with-- 
out firft calculating the difficulties of the under- 
taking J we have pointed out that, by Co-ope- 
rating with the public inftruftor, parents may 
affift in the formation of their children's charac- 
ters, without undertaking the fole management 
of their claffical inftruftion. A private educa- 
tion, upon a calm furvey of the advantages of ^ 
both fyftems, we prefer, becaufe more is in the 
power of the private than of the public inftruc- 
tor. One uniform courfe of experience may 
be preferved, and no examples, but thofe 
which we wifh to have followed, need be feen 
by thofe children who are brought up at home. 
When we give our opinion in favour of private 
education, we hope that all we have faid on 
fervants and on acquaintance will be full in the 
reader's recolle£iion. No private education, 
we repeat it, can fucceed without perfeft una- 
nimity, confiftency, and fteadinefs, amorlgfl: all 
the individuals in the family, 

We have recorhmended to parents the higheft 
liberality as the higheft ptudence, in rewarding 
the care of enlightened preceptors. Ye great 
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and opulent parents, condefcend to make your 
children happy ; provide for yourfelves the cor- 
dial of domeftic afFeaion againft '' that ficknefs 
« of long life — old age." * 

In what we have faid of governeffes, matters, 
and the value of female accomplifliments, we 
have confidered not only what is the faftiion of 
to-dav, but rather what is likely to be the faftiion 
of ten or twenty years hence. Mothers will 
look back, and obferve how much the fyftem of 
female education has altered within their own 
memory ^ ^and they will fee, with " the prophe- 
« tic eye of tafte," what may probably be the 
faftiion of another fpring— another race *. We 
have endeavoured to fubftitute the words rfo- 
'^nefiic happinefs inftead of the prefent terms, 
^^ fuccefs in the world— fortunate eftablifli- 
^^ ments," &c. . This will lead, perhaps, at 
firft, to fome confufion in the minds of thofe 
who have been long ufed to the old terms ; but 
the new vocabulary has its advantages^ the 
young and unprejudiced vyill, perhaps, per- 



J {[ Another fpring, another race fupplies." 

Pope's Homer# 
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peive them, and maternal tendernefs will efti-s 
mate with more precifion, but not with lef^ 
^agernefs, the chances of happinefs accord* 
ing to the new and 61^ tables of Calculation. 

Se6iary-metaphyficians, if any of this defcrip^ 
tion {hould ever deign to open a book that has, 
a practical title, will, we fear, he difappqinted 
in our chapters on Memory — Imagination and 
Judgment. Tliey will not find us the partizans; 
pf any fyftem, and they will probably clofe the 
volume with fupercilious contempt. We en- 
deavour to ^onfole ourfelves by the hope tha^ 
jnen of fenfe and candour will be more indul- 
gent, and will view wjth more complacency an 
attempt to collefl: from all metaphyfical writers 
thofe obferyations, vvhich can be immediately 
of praftical ufe in education. Without any ' 
pompous pretenfions, we have given a fketch, 
of what we have been able to underftand and 
afcertain of the hiftory of the mind. On fome 
fubjefts the wifeft of our readers will at leaft 
give us credit for knowing that we ajre igno*; 
^^nt. 

We do not fet that high V^Jue upon Memory, 
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1?!7hich fome preceptors are inclined to do^ 
From all that we have obferved, 'we believe 
♦that few people are naturally deficient in this 
faculty ; though in many it may have been f(> 
injudicioiffly cultivated as to induce the fpe&a-^ 
tors to conclude, that there was fome original 
defefit in the retentive power. The recolle£live 
power is lefs cultivated than it ought to be, by 
the ufual modes of education s and this is one 
reafon why fo few pupils rife above mediocrity. 
They lay up treafures for moths to corrupt; 
they acquire a quantity of knowledge^ thejr 
learn a multitude of words by rote, and they 
f:annpt produce a fingle faft, or a iingle idea, 
in the moment when it is wanted : they coUedJ,, 
but they cannot combine. We have fuggefted 
the means of cijltivating the inventive faculty 
at the fame time that wc ftore the memory 3 we 
have fliewn, that on the order in which ideas; 
^re prefented to the mind depends the order ia 
which they will recur to the niemory ; and we 
have given examples from the hiftories of great 
mejp and[ Jittle cbil^r?? of the reciprocal affift-^. 
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ance, which the memory and the inventive 
powers afford each other, 
. In fpeaking of Tafte it has been our wifli tb 
avoid prejudice and aiTe£lation. We have ad- 
vifed that children fliould early be informed, 
* that the principles of tafte depend upon cafual, 
arbitrary, variable aflfociations. This will pre- 
vent our pupils from falling into the vulgar 
- error of being amazed and fcandalifed at the 
taftes of other times and other nations. The 
beauties of nature and the productions of art, 
which are found to be moft generally pleafing, 
we Ihould affociate with pleafure in' the mind : 
' but we ought not to expefl: that children fhouH 
admire thofe works of imagination which fug- 
geft inftead of exprefEng ideas. Until children . 
have acquired th^ language, until they have all 
the neceffary trains of ideas, many of the fineft 
ftrokes of genius in oratory^ poetry, and paint- 
ing, muff to them be abfolutely unintelligible. 

In a moral point of view We have treated of 
the falfe affociations which have early influence 
Vpon the imagination, and produce the furious 
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paflions and miferable vices. The falfe aflbci- 
ations which firft infpire the young and inno- 
cent mind with the love of wealth, or power, 

^ or of what is falfely called pleafure, are point- 
ed out ; and fome practical hints are offered to 
parents, which it is hoped may tend to preferve 
their children from thefe moral infanities. 

We do not think that perfons who are much 
ufed to children will quarrel with uS for what 
we have faid of early prodigies of wit. People, 
who merely talk to children for the amufement 
of the moment, may admire their '^ lively non- 
*' fenfe," and will probably think thefimplicity 
of mind that we prefer is downright ftupidity. * 

' The habit of yeafoning is feldom learned by 
children who are much taken notice of for their 
fprightly repartees ; but wehaveobferved, that 
children, after they have learned to reafon, as 
they grow up and become acquainted with the 
manners and cuftoms of the world, are by no 

means deficient in talents for converfation, and 

> 

in that Ipecies of wit which depends upon the 
perception of analogy between ideas, rather 
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than a play upon wqrds. At all events we 
Would rather that our pnpils fhould be without 
the brilliancy of wit, than the folid and effential 
power of judgment. 

To cultivate the judgment of children, we 
muft begin by teaching them accurately to ex- 
amine and compare fuch external objects as are 
immediately.obvious to their fenfes ; when they 
begin to argue, we muft be carefyl to make 
them explain their terms and abide by them. 

In books and converfation, they muft avoid all 

> 

bad reafoning^ nor fhould they ever be encou- 
raged in the quibbling habit of arguing fot 
viSory. 

Prudence we confider as compounded of 
Judgment and refolution. When we teach chit 
dren to refleft upon and compare their own 
feelings, when we frequently give them their 
choice in things that are interefting to them, we 
educate them to be prudent. We cannot teach 
this virtue until children have had fome expe* 
lience; as far as their ^ experience goes thei? 
prudence may be exercifed. Thofe who W^ 
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fleft upon their own feelings, and find out ex- 
' aftly what it is that makes them happy, are 
taught wifdom by a very few diftinft leflbns. 
Even fools, it is faid, grow wife by experience^ 
but it is not.until they grow old under her rigid 
• difcipline. 

Economy is ufually undetftood to mean pru* 
dence in the management of money ; we have 
ufed this word iii a moi*e enlarged fenfe* Ghil* 
dren, we have obferved, may be economic of 
any thing that is trufted to their charge; until 
they have fome ufe for money they need not beJ 
troubled or tempted with it ; if all the necefla* 
ries and conveniencies of life are provided foi^ 
them, they mud fpend whatever is given to 
them as pocket money in fuperfluities, Thi» 
. habituates them early to extravagance. We do 
not apprehend that young people fhould be en* 
trufted with mpney, till they have been fome 

L 

time ufed to manage the money buCnef3 of 
others. They may be taught to keep the ac- 
counts of a family, from which they will Jeara 
ihe price and value of different commodities, 
AH this our readers will perceive is nothinj^ 
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more than the application of the reafoning 
. powers to different objefts. 

"We have thus flightly given afummary of the 
chapters in the preceding work to recall the 
whole in a connefted Vie w to the mind; a few 
limple principles run through the different parts; 
all the purpofes of practical education tend to 
one diflinft objefl: ; to render our pupils good 
and wife, that they may enjoy the greatefl 
poffible fhare of happinefs at 'prefent and in 
future. 

Parental care and anxiety, the hours devoted 
to the inftruftiori of a family, will not be thrown 
away. If parents have the patience to wait for 
their reward, that reward will far furpafs their 
mofl fanguine expeSations ; they will find in 
their children agreeable companions, fincere 
and affeftionate friends. Whether they live in 
retirement, or in the bufy world, they will feel 
their interefl in life increafe, their pleafures 
multiplied by fympathy with their beloved pu- 

pijs; they will have a happy home. How 

« 

much is comprifed in that fingle expreflion 1 
The gratitude of their pupils will continually 
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recall the delightful refleftion, that the feli- 
city of a whole family is their own work; 
and that the virtufes and talents of their chil- 
dren are the neceffary confequences of good 
education. 
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NOTES, 



CONTAININ(i 



CONVERSAirtONS AND ANECDOTES Of 

CHILDREN* 



OEVeAAL yeafs agb 21 mother*, who had d \$fge 
fcmily to educate, and who had turned her attention 
with much folicitude to the fiibjedt of education, te* 

 Honora BdgeWofth, datightci' of Edward Sneyd^ Efq. of 
LiChfielJ. As this lady^s name has been mentioned in a monody 
on the dtoth of Major Andr5, we take this op{)ortilnity of coiv 
l-eftiDg & miftake that occurs in a note to that performance. , 

•* Till bufy nimoiir chafed ca<*h pleaiing dream, 
•« And quenched the radiance of the filvcr beam." ^ 

Monody on Major Andrh 

The note oli thcfci lines is as follows : 

^' Tlie tidings of Honora^s marriage. Upon that event Mr. 
*^ Andri quitted his prbfeflion as a merchant^ and joined uurkrmy 
** in America.** 

1 

Mifs Honork Sncyd Wds married to Mr. Edgeworth in July 
1^73, and the date of Major Andre's firfl commi0laa in the 
Wclih Fuiikert is March 4th| 1771. 

Y2 
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fol>ted to write notes from day to day of all the trifling 
things which mark the progrcfs of the mind in child- 
hood. She was of opinion, that the art of education 
fhould be confidered as an experimental fcicnce, and 
that many authors of great abilities had miftaken their 
road by following theory inftead of praftice. The 
title of ^^ PraSIical Education^* was chofen by this lady, 
and prefixed to a little book for children, which fhe 
began, but did not live to finifh. The few notes wlxic^h 
remain of her wiiting are preferved, not only merely 
out of refpefl for h'er memory, but becaufe it is 
thought that they may be uleful. Her plan of keeping 
a regifter of the remarks of children has at intervals 
been purfued in her family; a nmnber of thefe anec- 
dotes have been interfperfed in this work, a few which 
did not feem immediately to fuit the didadlic nature of 
any of our chapters remain, and with much befitation 
and diffidence are offered to the public. We have fe- 
lefted fuch anecdotes as may in fomc meafure illuftrate' 
the principles that we have endeavoured to 'eflablifh ; 
.and we hope that from thefe trifling, but genuine con- 
verfations of children and parents, the reader will drf- 
tinAly perceive the difference between praftical and 
theoretic education. As fome further apology for of- 
fering them to the public, we recur to a pafTage in Dr. 
Reid's * EfTays, which encourages an attempt to fludy 
minutely the minds of children. 

^* If we could obtain a diflinfl: and full hiftory of all 
'* that hath pafTed iit the mind of a child from the be-» 
*^ ginning of life and fenfation till it grows up to the 

* This has been formerly quoted in the preface to Parent's 
Affiftant. . 
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*^ ufe of reafon, how Its infant faculties begin to work, 
*^ and how they brought forth and ripened all the va- 
'^ rious notions, opinions, and fentiments, which we 
.*^ find in ourfelves when we come to be capable of re- 
*^ fleftion, this would be a treafure of natural hiftory 
*' which would probably give more light into the hu- 
^^ man faculties, than, all the fyflems of philofopherfi 
^^ about them from the beginning of the world/' 

The reader, we hope, will not imagine that we think 
we can prefent him with this treafure of natural hif-* 
tory ; we have only a few fcattered notices, as Bacon 
would call them, to offer : perhaps, even this flight 
attempt may awaken the attention of perfons equal to 
the undertaking; if able preceptors and parents would 
purfue a fimilar plan, we might, in time, hope to ob- 
tain a full hiftory of the infant mind. 

It may occur to parents, that writing notes of the 
remarks of children would lefien their freedom and fim- 
plicity in converfation ; this would certainly be th^ 
cafe if care were not taken to prevent the pupils from 
thinking of the note-book *. The following notes were 
never feen by the children who are mentioned in them, 
and though it was in general known in the family that 
fuch note^were taken, the pariicular remarks that were 
written down were never known to the pupils ; nor was 
any curiofity excited upon this fubjeA. The attempt 
would have been immediately abandoned, if we had 
perceived that it produced any bad confequences. The 
fimple language of childhood has been preferved with- 
out alteration in the following notes 3 and as we could 

• The anecdotes mentioned in the f receding pages were xt^ 
to tlie children with the reft of the work, 

Y3 
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not devife any better arrangement^ we have foUowej 
the order of time^ and we have conftantly inferted the 
ages of the children, for the fatisfadtion of preceptor* 
and parents, to whom alone thefe infantine anecdotes 
cah be interefting. We fay nothing farther as to their 
accuracy ; if the reader does not fee in the anecdotes 
themfelves internal marks of veracity, all we could fay 
would be of no avail, 

X— ^ — (a girl of five years old) aflced why a piece of 
paper fell quickly to the ground when rumpled up, 
why fo (lowly when opened. 

Y.   .. (a girl of three years and a half old) feeing her 
fifier taken care of and nurfed when ihe had chilblainS| 
faid, th^t fhe wifhed to have chilblains. 
Z >  ! ,  (a girl between two and three), when her mo- 
ther was putting on her bonnet, and when {he was 
going out to walk, looked at the cat, and faid with a 
plaintive voice, f ^ Poor Puflfey 1 You have no bonnet, 
f' Pufley !'^ 

XrrrT- (5 ycoTS old) afkcd why fhe was as tall as 
the trees when flie was far from them. 

Z (4 years old) went to church, and when fhe 

was theVe faid, ** Do thofe mens do every thing better 
^^ than we ; becaule they talk fo loud, and I think they 
' « read.^' 

It was a country church, and people fang; but the. 
child faid, ^' She thought they did'nt fing, but roared, 
" becaufe they were (hut up in that place, and didn't 
"like it.*' 

L (a boy between 3 and 4 years ojd) was fland-j 

ing before a grate with coals in it, which were not 
lighted ; his mother faid to him, ^^* What is th^ jife of 
fftsoals?'* 
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^' To put in your grate." 

Mother, '^ Why are they put there ? 

L . " To make fire." 

Mother. ^' How do they make fire" 

L ' ^* Fire is brought to them ?" 

Mother. " How is fire brought to them ?*' 

Ir-^ . '^ Fire is brought to them upon a candle 

*' put to them." 

L , a little while afterwards, afked leave to light 

^/Candle, and when a Sit of paper was given to him 
for that purpofe, faid, ^' But, mother, may I take 
*^ fome light out of your fire to put to it ?" 

This boy had more exa£t ide^s of property than Pro- 
metheus had. 

Z , when (he was between five and fix, faid, 

^^ Water keeps things alive, and eating keeps aUve cbil- 
" dren." 

Z (fame age), meddling with a fly, faid, *^ fhe 

'* did not hurt it." ^ Were you ever a fly ? faid her 
mother. *' Not thut I know rf^' anfwered the child. 

Z ^'s father fent her into a room where there 

were fome knives and forks. *^ If you meddle with 
'* 4hem," faid he, ^* you may cut yourfelf.' 
• Z ^ I won't cut myfelf.' 

Father. ^« Can you be fare of tjiat ? 

Z '* No, but I can take care.^ 

Father. *^ But if you fl^ould cut yourfelf, would it 
<* do you.any good !" 

Z . "No— Yes." 

Father. *^ What good ?" 

Z ^. ^^ Not to do fo another tjnief *• 

— ^^-1 — (fame age.) Z *8 mother faid to her, 

^ Will ycm give ipe fome of your fat cheeks ?" 
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^' No, I cannot, it would hurt me/' 



Mother. " But if it would not hurt you, would 
^' you give me fome ?" 

Z , ^^ No, it would make two holes in my 

^^ cheeks that would be difagreeable/' 

A fentimental mother would perhaps have been dif- 
pleafed with the fimple anfwers of this Uttle girl. (V. 
Sympathy and Senfibility.) 

The following memorandums of Mrs. H E  *s 

(dated 1779) have been of great ufe to us in our chap- 
ter of Toys. 

" The playthings of children fhould be calculated 
*^ to fix their attention, that they may not get a habit 
^' of doing any thing in a liftlefs manner.*' 

*' There are periods as long as two or three months 
*^ at a time, in the lives of young children, when tbrir 
^^ bodies appear remarkably aftive and vigorovis, and 
^^ their minds- dull and inanimate 5 they ar^ at thefe 

times incapable of comprehending any new ideas^ 

^and forgetful of thofe they have already repeivedj, 
^^ When this difpofition to exerjt the bodily .faculties 
^' fubfides, children fliew much reftleflnefs and diftafte 
^^ for their ufual plays. The interval between meala 
*^ appear Ipng to them, they aflc a multitude of quefti-» 

ons, and are contipu^Ily looking forward. to fome 

future good y if at this time ,any mental employment 
^' be prefented to them,' they receive it mih the utmoft 

avidity, and purfue it with alliduity ; their minds. 

appear to have acquired ' ^ditional powers from 
^' having remained inaftiye for a co^fid^rabk time.** 

H.E. 

* 

. (January 1781.) Z r-, (7 years old.) ^« What 

^? are bones made of? My father fays it has not beeff 
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/* found out. If I ftiould find it out, I fliall be wifer 
*^ in that refpe6t«that my father.^* 

(April 8th.) Z , ^^ What become^ of the blood 

<^ when people die ? ** 

Father. ^^ It ftaya in the body/* 

Z . ^^ I thought it went out of the body j be*^ 

^^ caufe you told me that what we eat was turned into 
f^ blood,^ and that blood nouriflied the body and kept 
*^ it alive/' 

Father. [^ Yes, my dear ; but blood muft be ii| 
^^ motion to keep the body alive ; the heart moves the 
^^bJood through the arteries and vein«, and the blood 
^^ comes back again to the heart. We don't know hovr 
*^ this motion' is. performed. What we eat is not 
^^ turned at onc^ into blood; it is ^ffolved by fome- 
^^ thing in the ftomach, and is turned into fomething 
^^ white like milk, which is called chyle ; the chyle 
f^ paffes through little pipes in the body called la<^eals, 
^^ and into the veins and arteries, and becomes blood. 
^^ But I, don't know how. I will (hew you the infide 
^^ of the body of a dead pig : a pig*5 infide is fomething 
f like that of a man.*' 

Z y (fame age.) When her father had given 

her an account of a large ftone that was thrown to a 
confiderable diftance from Mount Vefuvius at the 
time of an eruption, (he afked, how the air could keep 
a large ftone from falling, when it would not fupport 
her weight. ' 

Zr — — , (fame age) when flie was reading the Ro- 
man hiftoty, was afkedj what flie thought of the con- 

duft of the wife of Afdrubah Z faid fhe did not 

like her. ^ She was aiked why. The firft reafon Z ^ 

g^vp for not liking . the lady was, ** that flie fpoke 
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^ loud ;" the next^ '' that fhe was unkind to her hiir- 
^* band, and killed her children/' 

We regret (though perhaps our readers may rejoice) 
that feveral years elapfed in which thefe little notes of 
the remarks of children were difcontinued. In 17 92 
Ibe following notes were begun by one oT the fame 
£unily* 

(March 92.) Mr. faw an Irift giant at firiftof, 

ind when he came home Mr* gave his children 

It defcription of the giant. His height, he faid, was 

iabout eight feet. S (a boy of five years old) 

a(ked whether, this giant had lived much longer thaii 
other men* 

Father. **No : why did you think he had lived 
^* longer than otl^er men !** 

S . " Becaufe he waai lb much taller.'* 

Father. "Well." 

S-i — f-. ^^ And he had fo much more time t» 
grow/* 

Father. *' People, after a certain age, do not grow 

*' any more. Your fifter M 9 and I, and youf 

*' mother, have not grown any taller fiiice you can 
** remember, have we ?" 

S . "No; but I have, and B > and 

C- — •" 

Father. ".Yes; you ^re children. Whilft people 
^* are growing they are called children ( after they havo 
*^ done growing, they are called men and women.^' 

(April 92.) At tea-time, to-day, fomebody faid 
that hot chocolate fcalds worie than hot tea or hot 

water. Mr. aflced his children if they could give 

any reafon for this. They were filent. 

|4r. •-— r^^ " If wat^ be madj^ as hpt as it can b^ 
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*' made^ and if chocolate be made as hot as il; can be 
*^ made> the chocolate will fcald you the moft. Can 
*^ you tell me why ? " 

C 3 (a girl between 8 and 9 years old.) *^Be-i 
N^^ caufe there is oil, I believe, in the chocol9,te ; and 
*' becaufe it is thicker, and the parts clofer together, 
^^ than in tea or water." 

Father. ^' What you fay is true ; but you have not 
*' explained the reafon yet. Well, H — 

H ^, (a boy between 9 and 10.) ^^ Becault 

^^ there is water in the bubbles." 

Father. ^^ Water in the bubbles I don't underftand,- 
** Water in what bubbles ? *' 

H . *^ I thought I had always feen, when wa- 

*' ter boils, that there are a great many little bubble* 
*^ upon the top.^' 

Father. ^' Well ; . but what has that to do with tlie 
^^queftion I alked you ?" 

jj ^ if Becaufe the cold air that was in the 

< 

** bubbles would cool the water next them, and then'* 
! — (Ihe was quite confufed, and flopped.) 

B — r-r (a girl of 10 or 1 1 years old) fpoke next. *^ I 
'^ thought that chocolate was much thicker than water, 
'^and there were more parts, and thofe parts wiere 
I*' clofer together, and each could hold but a certain 
^* quantity of heat ; and therefore chocolate could be 
^' fii*de hotter than water." 

Father. '' That is a good chemical idea. You fup- 
^* pofe that the chocolate and tea can be faturated with 
f ^ heat. But you' have none of you yet told me the 
f^ reafon." 

•yhe children were all filent.. 
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Father. ' *^Can water ever be made hotter thaar 
« boiling hot?" 

B . ^^ No/' 

Father, ^^Why?'* 

B r. " I don't know." 

Father. ^*What happens to water when it doei 
^' what we call boil ?** 

H " - f *^ It bubbles, and makes a fort of noife/' 

B u ^' It turns into fteam or vapour, I believe.** 

Father. "All at once ?" 

B . "No: but what is at the top firft?" 

Father. " Now you fee the reafon why water can't 
^^ be made hotter than boiling hot ; for if a certain 
*^ degree of heat be applied to it, it changes into the 
*^ form of vapour, and flies off. When I was a little 
^' boy, I was once near having a dreadful accident. 
'^ I had not been taught . the nature of water, and 
•^ fteam,^ and heat, and evaporation ; and I wanted 
*' to fill a wet hollow ftick with melted lead. The mo-. 
^* ment I poured the lead into the ftick, the water ia 
^^ the wood turned into vapour fuddenly, and the lead 
** was thrown with great violence to the ceiling : my 
^^face narrowly efcaped. So you fee people (hould 

know what they are about before they meddle with 

things.—! — ^But now as to the chocolate." 

No one feemed to have any thing to fay about the 
chocolate. 

Father. "Water, you know, boils with a certain 
<^ degree of heat. Will oil, do you think, boil with^ 
♦« the fame heat ?" 

C . " I don't undcrftand." 

Father. " In the fame degree of heat (you muft learn 
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*^to acctiftom yourfelfto thofe words, though they 
*' feem difficult to you) — In the fame heat do you 
*^ think water or oH would boil the fooneft ?" 

None of the children knew. 

Father. '^ Water would -boil the fooneft. More 
'^ heat is neceflary to make oil boil, or turn into va- 
^* pbur, than to make water evaporate. Do you know 
*^ of any thing which is ufed to determine, Uyjhgw^ atnd 
*^ mark to us the diiflerent degrees of heat ?" 

B . '^Yes; a thermometer."' 

Father. ^^ Yes : thermometer comes from two 
<^ Greek words, one of which fignifies heat, and the 
'^ other meafure. Meter, means meafure. Thermo- 
^^ meter a meafurer of heat ; hdixometer a meafurer of 
*^ the weight of the air ; hy^ometer a meafurer of 
** moifture. Now, if you remember, on the tbermo-- 
*^ meter you have feen thcfe words at a certain tnark^ 
*' the heat of boiling water. The quicfcfilver, in a ther- 
*^ mometer, rifes to that mark when it is expofed ta 
*^ that degree of heat which will make the water turn 

into vapour. Now the degree of heat which is ne- 

ceffary to make oil evaporate is not marked on the* 
*^ thermometer ; but it requires feveral degrees more 
^^ heat to evaporate oil than is neceffary to evaporate 
*^ water. — So now you know that chocolate, containing 
** more oil than is contained in tea, it can be made 
^ hotter before it turns into vapour.'" 

Children may be led to acquire a tafte for chemiftry 
by flight hints in converfation. 

(July ^2d, 1794.) Father. " S — ^, can you tell 
^^ me what is meant by a body's falling ?" 

S— — ^ (7 years old.) *' A body's falling means a 
** body's dying, I believe." 
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Father. **By i^^y, 1 don^t iiiean a perfoii, but 
•* any thing. What is meant by any thing's falling?'' 

S—- — . *^ Coining down from a high place/' 

Father. ^* What do you mean by a high place?" 

S — •— . ^^ A place higher than places ufually ai^j. 
**^Jiigher than the ground." 

Father. '* What do you mean by the groimd ?'* 

S . " The earth.** 

Father. '* What (hapedo ybu think the earth is }^ 

S . ^' Round." 

Father. *^ Why do you think it is round ?" 

S . f « Becaufe I hjive heard a great many peo- 

f* pie fay fo." 

Father. '^ The (hadow. — It is^fo difScuIt to explain 
'^ to you, my. dear, why we think that the earth is 
*^ round!, that I will not attempt it yet.*' 

It is better, as we have often obferved, to avoid 
all imperfe^ explanations, which give children confufed 
ideas. 

(Auguft 1 8th, 1 794.) Matter -— - came to fee us, 
and taught S to fifli for minnows. It was explain- 
ed to S that fifhing with worms for baits tortures 

the worms. No other argument was ufed, no fenti- 
mental exclamations made upon the occafion; and 

S fiflied . no more, nor did he ever mention tht 

lubjedt again. 

Children fometimes appear cruel, when in fad tb^ 
do not know that'they give pain to animals. 

(July 27th, 1 794.) S faw a beautiful rainbow, 

and he faid, ^^ I wiih I could walk over that fine 
^^ arch.*' 

This is one of the pleafures of Ariel, and of the 
Sylphs in the Rape of the Lock. S— — wa$ mt 
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praUed for a poe;]tic wi(h^ left he ihould have learnt 
affectation. 

(September 3d, 1794.) Mr. attempted to 

explain to B— -> H— ^ S , and C-— **, . th# 

nature of infurance^ and the day afterwards he aiked 
them to explain it to him. They none of 4hem under- 
ftood it except B — — , who could not, however, ex- 
plain it, though ihe did underftahd it. The term* 
were all new to them, and they had no ihips la 
infure. ^ 

(September igth.) At dinner to-day, S (J 

years old) f^ud to his fitter C , ** What is the name 

<^ of that man that my father was piking to that 
^^ founded like Idem, Ifdal, or Izard, I believe-** 
"Izard!" faid fomehody at table, "that name founds 
"like Lizard; yes, there is a family of the Lizards ia 
" the Guardian." 

S "A real family?" 

Mr. . '* No, my dear ; a name given to fup- 

^' pofed charaftcrs." 

M • ^^ Wasn't it one ef the young Lizards wha 

^' would prove to his mother when (he had juft fcaldel 
^' her fingers with boiling water out of the tea-ketde, 
<^ that there's no more heat in fire that heat's you, 
'*^ than pain in the flick that beats you ?" 

Mf .  ■■. *' Yes ; I think that charafter has done 
'^ harm, it has thrown a ridicule upon met^phyfical 
" difquifitions." 

Mrs. -^ — • ^^ Are npt thofe lines about the pain in 
^^ the flick in the " Letter * to my Sifters at Crux 
" Eafton," in Dodfle/s poems ?" 

* Soame Jenpm^s*s. 
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Mr. . '* Yes ; but they come originally firom 

'^Hudibras, you know." 

In flight converfi^tions, fuch as thefe, which are not 
contrived for the purpofe, the curiofity of children is 
awakened to literature ; they fee the ufe which people 
make of whdt they read, and they learn to talk freely 
about what they meet with in books. What a variety 
of thoughts came in a few inftants from S— — 's quef- 
tion about Idem / 

(November Sth, 1795.) Mr. , read the firft 

chapter of Hugh Trevor to us ; which contains the 
hiftory of a paffionate farmer, who was in -a rage with 
a goofe becaufe it would not eat fome bats which he 
offered it. He tore off the wings of the aiumal, and 
twifted off its neck; he bit off the ear of a pig becaufe 
it fquealed when he was ringing it ; he ran at his ap- 
prentice Hugh Trevor with a pitchfork, becaufe he 
fufpefted that he had drunk fome milk ; the pitchfork 
lluck in a door. Hugh Trevor then told the paffionate 
former, that the dog Jowler had drunk the milk, but 
that he would not tell this before, becaufe he knew his 
mafter would have hanged the dog. 

S admired Hugh Trevor for this extremely. . 

The farmer in his lucid intervals is extremely penitent^ 
but his fit of rage feizes him again one morning when 
he fees fome milk boiling over. He flies at Hugh 
Trevor, and fl:abs him with a clafp knife, with which 
ixt had been cutting bread and cbeefe ; the knife is 
flopped by half a crown which Hugh Trevor had 
fewed in his waiftcoat ; this half crown he had found on 
the highway afiw days before. 

It was doubted by Mifs M. S whether this laft 

was a proper circumftance to be told to children, be- 
caufe it might lead them to be diflionefl. 



The evening iftte Mi. •*— *— hid read Ae ftdry, he 

a(ked S to repeat it to him. S rememberod 

k, and'tbld it diftin£Uy till Jbe.cafnd ta the half crown; 
at thit drcumftanccrhe ihefitftted. He ' fkid be did hot 
kmrk horn, Hiigh TreWr ^^ eahtetfhepiti* ilhcmgh 
he had roiind it. He wondered fhdi Htigh Trercnr did 
not a& about it* • 

Mrl *->-^-^expUtiied to him^tbai^hen a {^rfon Hxxis 
anjr thing upon the highway, he (koidd put it 'into the 
hand of the public cryer, who fhould ery tt* Mr* o ' f 
v^iB not x)urte certain whether the propoly feudd cm 
^ the high road, after it has been crud and no own^r 
s^pears^ belongs to the king, or to the perfon who 
finds it. Blackftojie^s Commentaries were confuUed ; 
the pafTage concerning Treajuntrmie wiis read to S— ■; — ; 
it is written in fuch diftinfi language that he und^rftood 
it oom|>]etely. 

Youiig people msty acquire iniKch knoWledgeby con- 
folting books, at the moment that any ihtere^is ^tcit- 
ed by'converfatioti upon particular fubje&s* 

Explanations about the law were detailed to S "" ■■, 
becaufe he was intended for a lawyer. In ednverfation 
we may dire£l the attention of chorea to what are to 
be their pfofeilioiilal ftadies,.and we may aflbeiate en^^ 
tertaimneiit and pieaiure with the idea oi; their future 
profefluin^ 

The ftory of the palBonate farmer in Hugh* T^vor 
was thcfi^ht to be a good lefibn for children of vivact^ 
tious tempers, as it ilhews to what crimes excds ^f 
piXtM may tranfport. This ihan appears siii dbje6l of 
oompaflton $ ^ th» children feit a imxnure of pity 

Vofc. IIL 2 
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and abhorrente when they heard the biftory of his 
difeafe. 

(November 93d^ 1 793 <} This morning at breakfaft 
Mifs • f obferved, that tbeinfide of the cream cover, 
which was made of black Wedgwood's ware, looked 
brown and fpeckled, as*if the glazing had been worn 
away; (he alked whether this was caufed by the 
cream. One of the company immediately exclaimed, 
" Oh ! I've heard that Wedgwood's ware won't hold 

*^ oil/* Mr. ' obferved, that it. would be beft to 

try the experiment, inftead of refting content with this 

hearfay evidence; he aiked H and S  what 

' would be the beft method of trying the experiment 
. exadly. 

S '  propofed to pour oil into a veffel of Wedge- 
wood's ware, and to meafure the depth of the oil 
when firft put in ; to leave the oil in the veffel for fome 
time, and then to meafure again the depth of the oil. 

H faid, ^* I would weigh the Wedgwood's ware 
^^ veffel, then pour oil into it, and weigh it (them) 
*' again ; then I would leave the oil in the veflel for 
^' fomc time, and afterwards I would pourout theoti, 
*^ and would weigh the veffel to fee if it had gained 
^' any weight; and then wrigh the oil to find' out 
*' whether it had loft any: weight fince it was put into 

^^ theveffel." H 's fcheme was approved. 

A .black Wedgwood's ware falt-cellar was weired 
in accurate fcales ; it weighed. 1 1 96 grains ; 1 10 grains 
of oil were poured into it ; total weight of the faIt-ceI-> 
lar and oil 1306 grs. Six months afterwards^ theialt* 
cellar was produced. to the childx^n, who wereafton- 
iflied to fee that the oil' had difappeared» The bidy> 
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who had firft aiferted that Wedgwood's ware would 
not hold oil^ was inQlined to believe that th^^ oil had 
pozed through the pores of the falt-cellar ; but the 
little fpe6iators thought it was more probable that the 
oil might have been accidentally fpilled ; the falt*cellar 
weighed as before ] 196 grains. 
. The experiment was repeated^ and this time it was 
refolved to lock up the falt-cellar^ that it might not 
ag£un be, thrown down. 

(April 14th^ 1796.) Into the fame falt-celUr too 
grains weight of oil was poured (total weight IsgO 
grains): The falt-cellar was put on a faucer and co-^ 
vered with a glafs tumbler. (June 3d, 1 796-) Mr* — — .- 
weighed the falt-cellar, and found that with the oil it 
weighed precifely the fame as before ) 896 grains ; 
without the oil 11 96 grains, its original weight; 
therefore it was clear that the Wedgwood's ware had 
neither, imbibed the oil, or let it pafs through its 
poresi 

This little experiment has not been thus minutely- 
told for pbilofophers, but for children ; however trivial 
the fubje£t, it is ufeful to teach children early to try 
eiperiments. Even the weighing and calculating in 
this experiment dmufed^them, and gave fome ideas of 
the exa6lnefs neceflary to prove any fa&. 

(December ift, 1795.) S— — (8 years old), in read- 
ing Gay's fable of *^ the painter who pleafed every 
*^ body and nobody," was delighted to hear that the 

painter put bis pallet upon his thumb, tecaufe S 

had feen a little pallet^f his iSiler A *s which flie 

ufed to put on Tier thumb. S-^ had been mucA 

amufed by this, and he was very fond of this fifter, who 
had been abfent for fome time, Aflbciation makes 
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Aight circmnfiances .agfeeaMc to children; if we do 
iiot know thefe ^ffbeiftdons we are fiirpriied at their 
«xpreffioift of deHght. It is ufeftil to trace them. (Vid. 
Chapter on Imagination.) 

I&.*  feeined puzaded when he read that the painter 
'* dipped his pencil, talk^ of Grnse^'* " Why did he 

Calk of Graece )'' fa^ S ^ \tith a look of aftonifh- 

tnenl« Upon enquiry, it was fi>urid that S-;— — mif-* 
took the word Greece for GreafeJ 

It was explained to him, that Grecian flatues ^d 
Grecian figures ar^ generally thought to be particularly 
graceiul and wdl executed } thaty therefore, painters 
attend ta them. 

fjecembfir lit, 17W. After ditaief torday, S — «*v 
was looking at a littk black toothpick-cafe of his fa^ 
tber^s.^ his father a&ed him if he knew what it was 
madeof. > ' i 

The children gOei&d diiFeiient things J wood, horn, 
bone, paper, pafteboard, glue. 

Mr* i" .' ., ^ infteadof exailiiiiningthe tooth*pick cafe, 
«« S. T I I ^ yoo hold it in your hand, and turn your eyes 
^ away fpom it tJMit you may think th<e better. Now, 
** wh^n i want to find out amy thing about a particukr 
** obje^, I keep my eye fixed upon it. Obferve the 
*' texture of that toothpick-cafe, if ybu want to know 
^* the materials of whieh it is made > look at the edges, 
^^ feel it.'" 

S-'* . "Maylfmellit?? 

Mr. -^-— . *' Oh yes. You may ufe aU your fenfes/* 

S , {feeliftg the toothpick -cafe, fmelling it, and 

iboking clofely at it.) ^' It is bkck, and fmooth, and 
^« ftrong.and light. What is, let me fee, both ftrong 
5< and lights a^id it wiQ bend--^3archment?':' 
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. ' Mr. --~^. ^* That i^ a go^ gurfs ;: tut y<fu are 
*' 0Ot quite right yet. What is pja-efemeiit ? I Ifaiiik by 
" your look that you don't ktiow.^' 

S . ^f Is it not pkper p^ed together ? *' 

* M . '^ No ; I thought you mtftook pafi^board 

^^ for parchment/' '. . • f 

S . ^^ Is parchment (kin ?" ' 

Mr.^-^. ^^ Of what?'' 

S — ^-. "Animak." ! 

Mr, . ^^^Whatanimd?'* 

S . " I don't know/l; 

Mr. — --• '^ Pardiment i« the (km of ili^p/' 

^^But, S ^, don't keep the Wothpick-citfe m 

^^ your hand, pudi it round the table to ypur neigh* 
^^ bours^ that every body may look again b^ofce they 
^^ gueffi. I thtnk^ for certain reafons of my owu^ that 
« H-— will gueft right." 

H-« — ^. ^* Oh, I know what it is now !" 

H had latelyittade a pump, the pifioa of W^hieh 

was made of leather ; the leather had been wetted, and 
then forced through a moulQl of the proper £^. , H«^ 

recollefted this, as Mr. thought he Woukl^ and 

gueflfed thait the cafe might have been made of leatheih, 
and by a fimilar prooefs. 

S > <^ Is it made of the ikin of feme animal ?'' 

Ji4r.  r , ** Yes ; bol what do you mean by the 
^* flcin of fiome animal ? What do you call it ?" 
. S (laughing). « Oh, leather! leather!" 

H- *. '* Y€s, it's made the fame way that the 

'^' pifton of my piuxip is made, I fuppofe." 

M" fi . 'v «^ Could not ihoes be made in the fame 
^ manner in a mould ?** 

Z3 
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Mr. — — . *^ Yes ; but there would be one difad-» 
'' v^tage ; the (hoes would lofe their fhape ks foon aB 
'* they were wet ; and the fole and upper leather muft 
'^ be nearly of the fame thicknefs." 

fiU- — •. *' Is the toothpick-cafe made out of any 
^' particular kind of leither ? I wifli I could make 
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M--^— . '^ You have a bit of green leather, will 

^^ you give it to me ? FU punch it out like.H 's 

*• pifton ; but I don't exa6Uy know how the toothpick- 
" cafe was made into the right fhape ?'* 

Mr. — -^^. ^< It was made in the fame manner in 
^' which penciUcafes and thimbles are made. If y6u 
*' take a thin piece of filver, or of any duftile material, 
^^ and lay it over a concave mould, you can readily 
f* imagine that you can make the thin, du£lile mater 
^* rial take the fhape of any mould into which you put 
'^ it ; and you may go on forcing it into moulds of 
^^ differei^t depths, till at lafl the plate of filver will 
^^ have been fhaped into a cylindrical form 5 a thim- 
^^ ble, a pencil-cafe^ a toothpiok^cafe, or any fimilar 
^< figure.'' 

We have obferved, (V. Mechanics) that children 
fliould have fome general idea of mechanics before they 
go into the large manufaflories ; this can be given to 
them from time to time in converfationy when little 
circumftances occur which naturally lead to the fub- 
jea. 

(November 30th, 1795.) S— s — faid he liked the 
begi^ining of Gay's fable of *' The man and the flea" 
very much, but he could not tell what was meant by 
%l\t crab's crawling befide the coral gr^f, and hei^ring 
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tile ocean roll above, f^ The ocean cannot roll above, 
^' can it, mother }" 

Mother. ^^ Yes, when the animal is crawling be- 
^* low he hears the water rolling above him.'* 

M ^' Coral groves mean the branches of co* 
'' ral which look like trees ; you faw fome at Briftol in 
€< Mr. B 's colleftion.*' 

The difficulty S found in underftanding '' coral 

*^ groves*' confirms what has been obferved, that chil- 
dren fhould never read poetry without its being tho- 
roughly explained. (V. Chapter on Books.) 

(January iOth, 1795.) S (8 years old) faid 

that he had been thinking about the wind ; and he 
believed that it was the earth's turning round that made 
the wind. 

M . ^' Then how comes it that the wind does 

^^ not blow always the fame way ?*' 

S . *' Aye, that's the thing I can't make out ; 

'^ befides, perhaps the air would ftick to the earth as it 
'^ turns round, ^ threads ftick to my fpintiing top, 
'^ and go round with it.'^ 

(January 4th, 1795.) As we were talking of the 

king of Poland's little dwarf, S( recoUefted by 

contrail (he Irifh giant whom he had feen at Briftol. 
*^ I liked the Irifh giant very much, becaufe,*' faid 
S— , " though he was fo large he was not furly ^ 
*' and when my father afked him to take out his ihoe- 
'^ buckle to try whether it would cover my foot, he 
^* did not feem in a hurry to do it. I fuppofe he did 
*' not wifli to (hew how little I was." 

Children are nice obfervers of that kind of politenefs 
which arifes from good nature; they may hence learii 

Z4 
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what really pleafes iu manitera^ without being taught 
grimace. 

Dwarfs and giants led us to Gulliver's. Travels. 
S-r — had never read them, but one of the company 
now gave hiin fome general account of Lillq)ut and 
Brobdignag, He thought the account of the little 
people more entertaining than that of the large ones j 
the cairriage of Gulliver's hat by a team of Lilliputian 
liorfes diverted him ; but, when |ie was told that thi^ 

I 

queen of Brobdignag's dwarf ftuck Gulliver one day ai 
pinner into a marrow bone> S- —  looliLed grave, mi 
feemod rathpr fhocked than amufed; he faid, ^^ It 
f ^ muft have almofl: fuffocated poor Gulliver, and muft 
i^ have fpoiled his clothes." S - * wondered of what 
cloth they could make him new clothes, becaufe the 
$;Ioth in Srobdignag. muft have been too thick, and as 
thick as a board. Ife alfo wifhed to know what fort 
pf glafs was ufed to glaz^ the windows m Gulliver's 
^'Qodeii houfe ; *^ becaufe," ,faid he, " their common 
f f g]af3 muft have bpen fo thick thfit it would not have 
^' been tranfparent to Gulliver," He thought that 
CJulliyer muft have beea extremely afraid of fetting his 
foiall wooden haufe on fire. 

M -. ^^ Why more afri^id than we are ? His 

V houfe was ^s large for Gulliver as our houfe is for 
^Uis," 

S-r« — . ^^ Yes, but what makes the fire muft have 
^^ been /h much larger I One cinder, one fpark of theirs 
^ would have filled his little gra^. And bow did h)& 
^* do to read their books ?" 

S was told that Gulliver ftood. at the topmoft 

line of the page, and raii along as fa^ a? he read; till 
iie got to the bottom of tlje page, |t was fuggefted^ 






tfiat Gulliver might have ufed a dipumAiing glgfs. 

S immediately exclaimed, ^^ How enteruining it 

muft have been to bim to look through their tele- 
fcopes !" All inftance of iaventipn arifing 15rom 
contrajl. 
If the converfation had not h«re been interruptedg^ 

g would probably have invented a greater variety 

of pleafures and difHcultieB for Gulliver j his eagerueft 
to read Gulliver's Travels wa» iiicreafed by this con-* 
verfatioufc We ihould let children exerqift their in^ 
vention upon all fubje£ks^ and not tell them the wbol^ 

* 

of every thing, and all the ingenious parts of $ ftory» 
Sometimes they invent thefe, and are then interefie4 
to fee how the real author has in^m^ged them^ Thus 
children's love for literature may be increafed^ and thfj 
activity of their minds may be ^xercifed. *^ I^e fecret 
*^ d'ennuyer," fays an author * who never tire? us, 
*^ Le fecret d'eunuyer eft celui <}e tout dire/' Tbi? 
may be applied to the art of education. (V. Attention, 
Memory, and Invention.) 

(January 17th, 1796.) S— -. **^ I don't under*- 
*' ftand about the tides/' 

H^ — - (13 years old). ^^ The moon when it corner 
^' near the earth draws up the fea by the middles at** 
^< tra^s it^ and as the middle rifes^ the^water Funy^ 
f^ down from that again into the channds of rivers.'* 

S r-, " But—Hum I— 'the moon attrafts the fca; 

<' but why dqes not the fun attract it by the middle a5 
*^ well as the moon ? How can yoa be fure that it \f^ 
^^ the moon that does it ?*' 

^jr, -- — . ^* We are not fujro that the mpon is the 
/^ caufe of tide?/' 

# Voltaia. 
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We fhould never force any fyftem upon the hyelief of 
children ; hut wait till they can underftand all the ar- 
guments on each fide of the queftion. 

(January 18th, 1796.) S (9 years old). '^ Fa- 

*^ ther, I have thought of a reafon for the wind's 
*' blowing. When there has been a hot funfliiny day, 
^ and when the ground has been wet, the fun attrafts 
*' a great deal of vapour : then that vapour muft have 
*' room, fo it muft pufli away fome air to make room 
** for itfelf : befides, vapour fwells with heat, fo it 
*' muft have a greatgreat deal of room as it grows hot- 
*' ter and hotter ; and the moving the air to make way 
*' for it miiftmake wind." 

It is probable, that if children are not early taught by 

rote words whictthey cannot underftand, they will think 

for themfelves ! and, however ftrange their incipient 

» theories may appear, there is hope for the improve- 

ment of children as long as their njiuds are aftive 

(February 13£h, 1796.) S— . ^^Howdophy- 
*^ ficians try tiew medicines ? If they are not fure 
^' they will fucceed, they may be hanged for murder, 
' '* mayn't they ? It is cruel to try them (them meant 
^' medicines) on animals ; befides, all animals are not 
'* the fame as men, A pig's infide is the moft like 
*^ that of a man. I remember my father (hewed us 
*' the infide of a pig once." 

Some time afterwards, S inquired what was 

meant by the circulation of the blood. '^ How are we 
*^ fure that it does move ? You told me that it doesri^t 
'* move after we die, then nobody can have feen it 
'* Veally^ moving in the veins ; that beating that I feel 
^' in my pulfe does not feel like any thing running 
*^ backwards and forwards ; it beats up and down/' 
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The lady to whom S — ^ addrefled thefe queftions 
and obfervations unfortunately could not give him any 
information upon this fubje£t^ but (he bad at leaft the 
prudence or honefty, to tell the boy that ^^ fhe did hot 
^' know any thing about the matter/' 

S (hould have been (hewn the circulation of the 

blood in fifhes $ which he might have feen by a mi- 
firofcope. 

Children's minds turn to fuch inquiries ; furely, if 
they were intended for phyficians, thefe are the mo-> 
ments to give them a tafte for their future profeflion^ 
by aflbciating pleafure with tnftru£lion , and conne£Ung 
with the eagernefs of curiofity the hope of making dif-. 
coveries ; a hope which all vivacious young people 
ftronglyfeeL 

(February l6th.) S objefted to that fable of 

Phaedrus in which it is faid^ that a boy threw a ilone 
at ^fop, and that ^fop told the boy to throw a ftone 
at another paffenger, pointing to a rich man. The 
boy did as JEfop defired^ and the rich man had the 
boy hanged. 

S-- — faid, that he thought that jEfop (hould have 
been hanged^ becaufe iBfop was the caufe of the boy's 
fault. 

How little fuited political fables are to children. This 
fable^ which was meant to fliew, we fuppofe^ that the 
rich could not, like the poor, be infulted ivith impa- 
nity, was quite unintelligible to a boy (nine years old) 
of Jimple underftanding. 

(July 19th, 1796.) Amongft ^^ Vulgar errors^'* Sir 
Thomas Browne might have mentioned the comn^Qn 
potion, that if you take a hen and hold her head down 
to jthe ground^ and draw a circle of chalk round her^ 
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(he will be enchanted by tbts ms^cal operation fb that 
fbe cannot ftir. We determined to try the experiment, 
for which Dr. Jphnfon would have laughed at us, as 
he laughed at Browne * for trying ** tbi hopekfs experi'^ 
^ment'* about the magnetic dials. 

A hen's head was held down upon a ftone flag, and 
R chalk line was drawn before her ; flje 'did not move. 
Irhe fame hen was put into a circle of chalk that had 
been previoufly drawn for her reception 5 her head 
was held down according to the letter of the charm, 
and (he did not move ; line or circle apparently opera- 
ted alike. It wa^ fuggefted (by A ) that perhaps 

the hen was frightened by her head's being held down 
to the ground, and that the chalk line and circle had 
nothins: to do with the bufinefs. The hen was carried 
out of fight of the magic line and circle, her head was 
held down to the ground as before j but when the per- 
fon who had held her gently withdrew his hand fhe did 
not move. She did not for fome inftants recover from 
her terror ; or, perh^ips, the feeling of preffure feem- 
led to her to remain upon her head after the band was 
withdrawn. 

Children who are accuflomed to iktttt, and to try 
experiments, will not be dupes to *' Vulgar errors.'* 

(July 20th, 1795.) S-— (between g and M)), 
when he heard a lady propofe to make ufe of a imall 
glafs tumbler to hold pomatum, made a face expreflive 
jbfgreaft difguft; he was begged to give a reafon for 

his diflike. S faid it appeared to him dirty and 

jdifagreeable to put pomatum into a tumbler out of 
which we are ufed to drink wine or water. 

** V* Johnibn^s Xife of Brownt » 
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We have obferved, (V . Chapter on Tafte and Ima- 
gination) that children may early be led to refleft upon 
the caufe of their taftes. 

(July 24th, 1 796.) S — ^ obferved, that *' lachry*- 
*' mal fack is like Aboulcafem's cup, (in the Perfiart 
tales). It is emptied and fills again of i'tfelf ; though 
**> it is emptied ever fo often, it continues full." 

The power of reafoning had been more cultivated in 

S than the tafte of wit or allufion, yet it feems his 

mind was not defeftive in that quicknefs of feizing re- 
fcmblanees which may lead to wit. He was notpraifed 
for the lachrymal fack, and Aboulcafem's cup. (V. 
Chapter on Wit and judgment.) 

(Auguft 3d, 1796.) C-— (11 years old), after 
ihe had beard a d^fcription of a fine engine, faid, ^^ I 
^' want to read the defcription of the fire engine ovef 
^^ again, for whilft my father was defcribing one par- 
*^ ticular part, I recollefted fomething that I had heard 
^^ before, and that took my attention quite away from 

what he was faying. Very often when I am liften- 

ing, fomething that is faid puts me in mind of fome- 
" thing, and then I go on thinking oft bat ^ and I can- 
^* not hear what is faid any longer/' 

Preceptors (hould lifien to the obfervations that their 
pupils make upon their own minds ; thi» remark of 
C fuggefted to us fome ideas that have been de- 
tailed in the ** Chapter on Attention.'* 

' (Auguft 1ft, 1796.) S- f who had been tranf- 

lating fome of Ovid's Metamorpholes to his father^ 
exclaimed, ^^ I hate thofe ancient gods and goddefles^ 
** they are fo wicked ! I wifli I was Perfeus and bad 
*' hi* fliield, I would fly up to heaven and turn Jupi- 
** ter, and Apollo, and Venus into ftone 5 then they 
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** WouU be too heavy to (lay in heaVen, and they 
*' would tumblp down to earth ; and then they would 
** be done ftatues, and we (hould have much finer fta- 
*^ tues of Apollo and Venus than any they have now 
« at Rome/' 

(Novemb^^r 8th, 1796) The following arc the 
«* Curiofttiis of Literaturty^ which were promifed to 
the reader in the chapter upon grammar and claffical 
literature. 

Tranflation from Ovid. The Cave of Sleep (firji 
edition.) 

** No watchful cock Aurora's beams invite ; 
** No dog or goofe, the guardians of the night." 

D$gzxiA goofe ^exc objefted to, and the young author 
changed th^m into dogs and geefe. 

** No herds nor flocks, nor human voice is beard j 
*• But nigh the cave a ruftling fpring appeared." 

When this line was read to S he changed the- 

epithet ruftling into gliding. 

*' And with foft murmurs faithlefs fleep mvites» 
And there the flying pad again delights -, 
And near the door the noxious poppy grows. 
And Ipreads his ileq^y milk at daylrght*s clofe.*' 






S was now requefted to tranflate the beginning 

of tl^e fentence, and he produced thefe lines : 

' •• Far from the fun there lies a cave forlorn, 
'* Which Sol's bright beams ca^'t enter eve nor morn." 

dnU was pbjefted to, Mr. — — afked S— — what 
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was the literal Englifh . S ' firft (aiH wi, ahd then 

npr i ami he corrtded his line^and inAde it ^j 



"Which Sol's bright beams ner vifits eve nor morn." 

• •:■ ... 
Afterwards : 

*' Pai? in a vale there litoa cave forlorn, 

" Which. Pheebuiy never enters eve ndr nKHm.** 



•to » • « 
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After an interval of a few days the liiips were all read 
-Xq the boy, to try whether he could farther correft 
them ; •. he defired to have the two following lines left 
out: 

^* No herds, nor flocks, no human Voioe is heard,' 
• " But nigh thecave a gliding ifpring appeared.*' ' 

» 

And in the place of them he wrote, , . > 



*' Nq flocks nor herds diftiirb the flient plains, 
" Within the facred walls mute quiet reigns.** 



Inftead of the two following. 
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And with foft murmurs faithlefs fl^ep invites^ 
And there the flying pafl again delights," 

defired h\s Jicntary to writey ^ 



*' But murmuring Lethe foothing fleep invitei, 
^ *' In dreams again the flying paft delights.'* 

Infiead of 

^ And near the doors the noxious poppy grows. 



And fpreads bis fleepy milk at dayligbt*s clofe^ 
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.tlitLibUowlng'lttiet«iierr written. S '   did notfiiy 
doors^ becanfe \» thought the cbve had no doors } yet 
his Latin, hefaid, fppke of fque^king hinges, 

" From milky flowers that near the cavern grow, 
•« Night fcatters tljc coUeaed flecp below/* 

We (hall not' make any farthei* a^ogy for Inferting 
all thefe oonteiftions, becaufe we have akekdy ftifficient- 
ly explained our mptives. (V. Cljapter on Grammar 
and Claffical literature.) 

(February 1 797.) A theatre was put up f6r the 
''thildren, and they afted a little play. When thfefcenes 

were pulled down afterwards, S was extremely 

fony- to f^e the'M^hpIe th^trevanifb i he had fucceeded 
as an d^Qt&r^ and hd wifh^td Vo have ^nQtbier pl^y a£ted. 
His father did not wifh that he (hould become ambiti- 
ous of excelling m tttM Way at ten yesfi|old, becaufe, it 
might have turned his attention away from things of 
more cotife<|uettee ; kiid, if he had b«en much ap- 
plauded for hfe tdlem, he Would/ p^haps, have been 
over ftimulated. (V. Chapter on Vanity and Ambition.) 

The way to turn this boy^s ihlnd away from its 
prefent purfuit, was, to give him another pbjeft, not to 
Uame or chepk him for the natural ^expreflion of hia 
wifties. It is difficult to find objects for children who 
have not cultivated.atafte xbr JtiteMtbfe^ butidlpite 
variety can be found for thofe who have acquired this 
happy tafie. • * ' ' • . . 

Soon after S^-:^ fcl^' ejepre'fled \Ai ardeilt wilh to 
have another play performed, the trial of fome .^oor 
man in the neighbourhood happened to be mentioned, 
and it wa» faid/ Ifhtl tbe eriminal Had tfad choke of 
either going to Botai^y^^, Of l^eitig 4uR:iged«. 



§ ./ :■  :  ' aft^d how th^t could }pe. . f' I H^i^-t thjjjnk,?' 
*^ faid he, that a man could have two pun^ftca^pitf . , 
*^ Can the judge change the piujifliinent ? J. thought it 
'^ was fixed by the law/' 

Mr. i- told S~— tbftt'tWi? j^ere fenfibl^ guef- 

tipns, and as he faw jtbat fc^e boy^s att^ntiop w^ $^^iiy . 
he feized the. opportunity to give bim f^m^ S^fh^Xf^ 
idea upoh the lubjeft. He began with telling 1^ .^ . . ^ 
the xpanner in whicfi a fufpeftfd perfoji is brought b.e- 
fc^f a juftice of the peace. A warrant dnd committal 
were defcribed i th^n ti^e xnannjer of trying criminaHli 
what i? cajled the.cour^, tjie jury, &c. the priet ci|*^})Q , 
courj, and the forms of 4 tri^lj ther^^fpp ^Ij^'^J^q?* 
prifonef wheii he is ^ijc^d hdw he wjill be Xrifd .? , W- . 
fwers^ '^ iy God axujl njy cpuntry jff tj^if If^^ td|54. 
&c jQunt pf the old abfur^: fire atKl wat^ of/:^|^s, ^i^ 
thqjuqe the advantages of a jtriaj by jury hef^a:^^.mpf4^ 
appat^nt by compjirifon* Mr. -^^^^-^ told STrrr \y^y 
It i^ .calkd t7npane(ling ^ juty, and Why ^t jjiry ar^ 
ciilled 4 pifTfnel j the manner ix^ which tijie jury jg^V«i 
tbrir vjerdi£k J the duty of the JMdgfe> ^0 fuin^p tb# 
fcvideftce, to explain the law to the juiyg f ^ The Ju<kp. 
'' is by the huipaite lavtrs of llpgland alway^i fu|)po&d 
*f to be the prote^or of the aiccufed : and v^P^t S' ;   w r 

we ar^ come round to youf queftioxi f the judg^ 

canliot Blake the puni(hfnent jpore feverp; |}ut whett 
•5 rtiepuniftftsep^iP /Jsp or iajprifijunxewt,- t^e (jt^anljity 
*f OX d^r^ipfl of t^ptjniftiH;«|it is lefj Jip hi.sjud^tnent., 
•^Th? king xn?y ffifjjitthe puniihm|^n}; ppxixdy.} he 
♦/9»yp«rdojil|hf qri^gi^ if ^jjpa^ bpfeo-^ 

Vox., ilh A n^ 
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*' he win be banged of tranfported.** (The word was 
explained.) 

*' But/' faid S , *' fince the judge cannot change 

'^ the puni(hinent> why may the king ? I think it is 
c< very unjuft that the kingvfhould have fuch a power, 
, *^ becaufe, if he changes the puniihment for one 
** thing, why mayn't he for another and another, and 
«'foon?" 

Mr. :. ** I am inclined to believe, my dear 

c« S ^ that it is for the good of a ftate that a king 

^* fhould have fuch a power; but I am not fure. If 
^* any individual fhould have this power, I think it 
^* mofl fafely trufted to a kirig ; becaufe, as he has no 
^^ connexion with the individuals who are tried, as he . 
*^ does not live amongft therh, he is not fo liable as 
''judges and jurymen might be to be prejudiced, to be 
'^infhienced by perfonal revenge, ftiendfhfp, or pity. 
'^ WheiiTie pardons, he is fuppofed to pardon without 
'^ any perfonal .motives. But of all this,. S , you 
^ will judge for yourfelf when you fhidy the law. I 
^ iht)end to taTce you with me to ' "   ' next allizes 

''^o hear a trial.'* 

- 'S '  ' ' looked fully as eager to ^hear a trial, as he 
had done/ half an hour before, tb aiSt a play. We' 
rfiould mention, that in the little play in which he had* 
aft.ed'he had played the part of ajuflice of the peace, 
and a fort of trial formed the bufinefs of the play; the 
ideas of trials and law, therefore, joined readily- with 
Bis former tf iiil of thought. ' Much of the fuccefs of 
ectiicatioii depends upon the preceptor's fei«ing .thefe 
' dfght confie5doflis.^ ft b fcarcily poffiHe to «cpiain*this^ 
fully in writiiig. ^.: ^^  

(February 25th, 1797.) S— — was reading in 
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^^ Evenings at Home" the ftory of f^ A friend in need 
^^ is aTriend indeed/* 

^' Mr. G. Comifli having i^aifed ^ moderate fortune; 
*^ and being now beyond the meridian of life^ he felt a 
^^Jirong defire of returning to his native country/* 

S " > '^ How much better that is than to fay he 
''felt an irrejiji'ihle defire^ or an infupportabledeJire'y2i& peo- 
'' pie fometimes fay in books/' 

Our pupils were always permitted to flop when they 
were reading aloud, to hiake whatever remarks they 
plfeaftd upon whatevcf books they read. They did not 
by this niethod get through fo hiany books as other 
fchildren of their age ufually do ; but their tafte for 
reading feemed to increafe rapidly. (V; Books.) 

(March 8th, 1797.) H^--^ { » 4) told' us that he 
jreriienibefed feeing, when he was five years old, fome 
puppets packed up by a fliowman in a triangular box^ 
'^ and for fome time afterwards,*' faid H y' < '"j ; ''when 
"I faw my father's triangular hat-b6x> I eipefted 
'^ puppets to dome out of it. A few days ago> I met 
" a man with a triaii^lar box Upon his head, dnd I 
" thought that there were {iuppets in the box/* 

We have taken notice of thiiS propenfity in children 
to believt that particular are general caiifes^ and we 
have endeavoured to fhew* how it affefts the temper; 
arid the habits of reafdhing.- (V* Temper, and Wit 
knd Judgment.) 

(March 27th> iyc|7.) Mf, ^.:;l-.^ fli^wfed HttJc 

^- (3 years old) a watch, aWd a&ed him if he 

thought it was alite; 

W '. "Yes/* 

r 

Mn -—-. " Do ydu tlimk that firfe is alive?'* 

AaSI * 
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W . "Yes." 

Mr. (the child was {landing a.t t^e lea Ubk)^ 

^^ Do you think Ih? \im is alive J" • 

W . "No/* 

Mr. — — r. " Do you think that hoiok is alive ?" 

W — -. ."No." , . 

Mr. . "Thehorfes?" 

W . "Yes." , 

Mr, ' . " Do you think that the cbufe is 
" alive ?" 

W . "Yes." Then, after looking in Mu 

's face, he changed his opinion, and faid No. 

W ' .did not feem to know what was meant by 
the word alive. 

Mr. — — *- (failed Hp. (5 years old), and alked her 
whether ihe thought that the watch was alive« She at 
firj^ faid Yes ; but, as foon as fbe had time to recoU 
leGt herfelf, {be faid that the watch was not alive. 

This queftion was afked Xo try whether Reid was 
jtigl^t in his coiye3:ure as to the anfwers a child would 
give to fiich a qjiellion. (V. Reid's Effays on the In* 
t^e^tual Power? of Man.) 

We frequently fay, that flowers, 8cc, are djead: we 
ihould explain to children that there are two kinds of 
Hfej or rather, that the word life is ufed to exprefs two 
ideas; vegetable life, and animal life. 

(July 1797.) Little W (3 years old) was 

fliewn Mifs B  -' s beautiful copy of the Aurora fur- 
gens of Guido. The car of ApoUo is encircled by. the 
dancing hours, fo that its ihape is not feen, part ojf 
one wheel only is viiible between the robes of the dan- 
cing figures.. We alked Kitle W--^ why that inan 
(pointing to the figure of Apollo in his invifible car)^ 
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looked fo much higher up in the air than the other 
' people ? ' 

W • " Becaufe he is in a carriage; he is fit- 

*' ting iu a carriage/' 

We pointed to the imperfe6k wheel, and aflced if he 
knew what that was; he immediately anfwered, '^Ye^ 
*' the wheel of the carriage/' We wanted to fee whe^ 
ther the imagination of a child of three years old would 
fupply the invifible parts of the car, and whether riie 
wheel and horfes, and man holding the reins, would 
fuggeft the idea of a phaeton. (V. Chapter on Taftc 
and Imagination.) 

We {hall hot trefpafs upon the reader's patience with 
any more anecdotes from the nurfcry. We hope, that 
candid and intelligent parents will pardon, if they have 
difcovered any defire in us to exhibit our pupils. We 
may miftake our own motives^ and we do not pretend 
to be perfe£tly impartial judges upon this occafion; 
but we have hoped, that only fuch converfations or 
anecdotes have been produced as may be pf fome ufe in 
J^rafi^ical Education. From converfation, if properiy 
managed, children may learn with eafe, expedition, 
and delight, a variety of knowledge ; and a (kiliul 
preceptor can apply in converfation all the principles 
that we have laborioufly gideavoured to make intelli^ 
gible. 
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Count Caglioftro 

Count Fathom 
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Countenance^ expreffion of it to be attended 
to 



— ii, ij6 
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-- 111, 99 
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- — ii, 225 
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Counttfs La Motte, 

Cours d^Etude, Condillaa — — 

Courfe of Claffical ftudy — — 

Courtiers compared to children — 
Credulity in children no mark of folly 

prefervation againft- — * 
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Criticifitt 



-!- children fometimes ^ood critics 
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Curiofities of literature •— i, 159, i»r 63, 246 

Cuzzona, finger, her extravagaticc — iii> 274 

Cyropaedia -»-^ .*— ' — i» 3'jJ 

Cyrus — ' — — ^ii. 79 

«— *s jitdgmejitj two coats — ^ ' *— ii«> H3 

D 

D'Agueffeau, chancellor of France 
Dancing 
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Ctuelty, preferVatives againft 

Cubes, with rt umbers in fcribed on' them, 

ufeful in teaching arithmetic — *• 

^ they lead to the idea of fquaring 

and cubing numbers _—. ' — 

mode of ufing them — ■— 



b'Arblay, Mrs. her Camilla 
X)rfrwin, Dr. dlfagreeaWe fenfations how 
relieved 
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Darwin, Dr. his works, paflages from to be 

feleftcd for young people — • ii, liS 

 — ^ ingenious remark of hi« — iii, 129 

■' on ambition — — iii^ 164. 

^'- account of a boy's antipathy 

tofturgeon — « — » — iii, 178 
antipathies againllfpiders and 



frogs —  — iii, 182 

. intuitive analogy — iii, 265 



Dcafnefs, Cicero's confolation for — ' ill, 223 

Deceit, temptations fhould be avoided — i, 313 

 habit of • — i, 344 

Dedudions follow' comparifon — — iii, 197 

Definitions < — i, 109 

Deinology - -.^ ^ — iii, 162 

Deniir-bafli, head of iron — _ i, ^87 

'Demonftrationoppofed to analogy — iii, gy 

— ' — -^ — — •'Condillac — — iii, 236 

Defcartes^ ; ■' " — — • i, 86 

— ^- — *-i- his flower garden- — — i> 171 
Dcfcription, how children may be taught to 

defcribe — iii, 148 

Defcription, higheft*ltyle, on what it de- 
pends^ ^ iii, 151 

Defcriptions 5 three defcKptions of evening 

bychildren^ — s— — iii, 14^ 

Difiderataof-fciences, young people ihould 

know • ^= — ill, 125 

Diamonds, fcales for weighing — iii, 108 

Didionary •-  . .■ „ — i, 74 

Johnfon's  — i, 1 14 



Dilemma 
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Dionyfius a bad fchoolmafter • — i, 135 

— fiis love of fy mpathy — ii, 8 

' bis method of adorni-ng the floors 

of his palace   . . — ii, 216 

Difappointrients, thei^ efFeds on th^ temper i, 251 
Difc weries, what powers neceflary to make 

them • -: — -« - iii, 80 
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i officers •— — ... . . -««, i, 57^ 

Divifion, iVelmlian method of arrangement 

preferred — -- .^ ii, 267 

Doddington'ff diary - . — -— ' ii, 77 

Donne's, Mr. T)alp3ble geometry • - — ii, 275 
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Jhch, inconircniencies of chHdrcD's dre& 

caufc^ of ill buipppr ^it i awkwardoeik — r 
DrBm, b"Jr frightened at the found of „. -r* 
Duke of Baubleiliirc, a pauper — r 

Dtike of Burgjun^iy, his love of tr.iUh • — 

Dumb orator .— • -^ .^ 

Ihinco, Pope s receipt to make on^ — ► 
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Eating» children fhould be taught to e^t 

peatly *— ^— * 

' '   not to be made a reward . — 

—— let children eat what theyplf^fe — * 
Education bad, caufe of crimes «-^ 

Education pradualf ne<vertnds^ ^— 

Education public and private, chAptfif on •-^ \y 
Edwards, Bryan, Hi^ory of A^cft l9dip# i> 328, 
Economy, — - " '■ "f'jii* 

 '  > not confined to money — 

—— order neccflary to •*• r— 

- V ; '  ' how to teacii — •— ii'. 

Elegant Extraaf -« ^^ -^ 

Elgin, earl of, his fons 
Eloquence and re9&ning joined 
Elwe^, Mr. 
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Emperor of Barbary raifing a perpendicular- 
.£mutation ■"■■  '■■ • *-*• 

Eoen^y, indefinite ufe of this word . .. — 
Enfield's Speaker — . — 1— * 

Engl i (h compofit ion — • -^ 

Ennui produQes ill humour — ^ — 

EQtbunafm necefiTary to pcetv painters, and 

 — whpn djingerous *— 

LI . ' how excited for wealth or. 

power r— r~ r* 

Envy — — . •*- 

Epea pteroenta - — r:: -r 

Epigrams, — — • — 
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£(llmates, habit of making thiem forms this 
judgment — - — ^ _ 

Eveningi three defcriptions of, by children 
JEvenings at Home i, 256, ii, iij;, 121^ 

Evidence, difficult to judge of its truth — ^ 
jfeuphrofyne, miftrcfsof Alexey Petrovich 
Europa, Darwin's defcription of -r- 

Exercife, mental, neceffary — .-i- 

Exercrfes, learning new on^s •— . — 

Exhibitions, better to let children fee, than 

hear of them — — . — i — 

Experience, its efFeds — — ^ 

— — «; artificial courfe of , — 

— — — -»- — how it improves j udgment — 
Experiments, fit for children -^ — 

 in chemiftry and dyeing ^— 

— — Dr. Percivars Mancheder 

fociety 



— Dr. WalVs Manchefter fociety 

Dr. Prieftley's — 

 Dr. Hooke's — — 

— ,-^, ,, — Lord Brereton's — 

with the Panorganon — iij 

* = when ufelefs to repeat them 

• lieceffery to teach prudence 

Extravagance . -^ — — 

F 
Falfehood, cure of propenfity to -^ 

Family fociety, children (hould be admitted 
into — . — — — 

Farrier, in Scotland, how puniihcd for 
pricking a horfe's foot — ^ i^ 

Fathers fhould treat fons with confidence — ^ 
Fear, in young children how to be pre- 
vented — — — ^a— 
— — a bad governing principle — 
Fell, Dr. _ — _ 
Female educat'on — 



— — accompli{hment9j matters andgover- 

nefles — -_ — —  

Fenelon, his^ndour ufeful to his pupil — 
Feftina lelS^ — — * — . 

Fidgetting — '— — 

Fine ladies, their memories — - — > 

Fire, a cbild learns not to put his finger into 
Vol. III. B b 
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Flats, figs, or figthmgs, what — 

Flattery, contempt for, bowinfpired — 
Flea yoked to a landau — — ii 

Force with which a man can draw horizon- 
tally — — — ir, 520* 
Forming in the mind the idea of figures 
generated by points or lines in motion, a 
ufeful cxercife — — ii, 285 
Franklin, Dr. -^ — — i, 80, ii, 118 
— — on difputing   — i, 257- 
note of interrogation — ii, 167 
his condudt of his own underftand- 
ing — — — ill, 81 — 86 
his life a good example of induftry i, 160 



French academy of fciences — — ii, 118 

Fulcrum — — — ii; 294. 

Fuller's worthies of England, trial of memory iii, 66* 

Future, how to teach children to think of it iii, 260 

G 

€ralileo ufed to read Ariofto — — i, 171 

Gambling — — — i, 54 

- — preventatives againft — iii, 285 

Game, muft be ftarted by children — iii, 228 

Garcon, Iriih, taught to fteal turf — i, 325 

Garden — — — i, 33 

children fhould have fmall ones -r- . i, 2oi 

Gaucherie, la, tutor to Henry 4th — iii, 100 

Gaul tier. Abbe de — — ii, 242 

Gazetteer, Brookvs's — — ii, 1 40 

Gems and medals — — — iii, 135 

General terms fiiouldbe avoided — i, 109. 

their ufe — — i, 109. 

Generofity, how to excite — ii 406, toii, 35 

Genius, inventive, defefe accompanying — iii, 118 

Geniufes, volatile — —7 — <» 146^ 

felf tau'ght, their defefts '— iii, 119 

Gcnlis, Madame 3e -^ — i, 122, 346 
Geography and chronology, chapter on — ii, 233 — 243 
  learned merely by rote, foon 

forgotten — • — — ii, 233 

Geometry, royal road to — — i, 158 

chapter on — — ii, 274 

— may be taught p;>lpably ' — ii, 275 

Gerard's eilay vn genius — ' —^ iii, i^ 
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Gibbon, letter of his ^ — -^P ii, 6± 

— — journal of his (Indies — ii, ijg^ i82r 
» bbftfervationsonhisinind rr- . .. iii, i6i- 

Gil Bias ^ — . . — 1, 33^,33/ 

Cirl knocked down, for what -- ii, 3 8 

— and flrawberrics . . ^ — — ii, 48 

of iixyearsoldat a plajr — iij, 171- 

Globe, new one, portable, made of filk •— ii, 23$^ 

^ of lath and plaifler * — \ ii, 24.0- 

Gloflaries ■— — — ii, 224 

Gloucefter gaol. — — — i, 3851 

Gluttons, all children not — — i, 197. 

Godwin^s Enquirer ,  — i, 3^0 

Govrrneffes  — iii, 43,— -j^ 

Grammar and claflical literature, chapter on ii, 184 
Granimar, how to be taught — ii, 198—213: 

Grave faces unneceflary — — . iii, 227 

Gravity, force of _ — ii, 310 

Gray*s hymn to adverfity . — . ii, i^^ 

Gregory, Dr. his compar.itive view — . ii, 20. 
Grey's Memoria lechnjca — ii, 235, iii, yji 

Srif Ida  .^r— i, ^62 

uardian — — H. -^. - ^i^ jig; 

Gulliver — - — .; — ii. 30, zio. 

Guthrie's Geographical Grammar — ii, 137 

H 

ftibit of deceit  -^ i, 34^ 
Habits, cure of bad one^ — — - i, 391 
• bad, acquired at home caqnot be im- 
mediately cured at fcnool — ii, 365 
Handkerchiefs, boys handkerchiefs fhould 

not be kept in tight pockets — i, ,aji 

Hartley's fyftem of vibration* -^ iii, 130 

Has old one — — . -r- iii, 276 

Health, prudential maxims -r- i* 310 

Heberden, Dr.  -:-- iii, 66 

Helvetius — — . -^ iii, 87, 122 
Henry the 4th ^ of France conlidered as a 

fchoolmafter « — . i* 135 

 5th, how taught hidory and 

biography _ ~ iii, 100 

his cbarader — ii, 133 



Hieroglyphic, tranfitory. . — ^ — i, 93 

Higgins's leflbns on chcmiflry ufeful to 

Gibbon — _ «- iii^ 1(54 
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Hindoo wrt of dyeing — — ii> 37 j 

Hiftory, detcftable charaders in — i, 33 8 

Hiftory — _ , — ii, 124 

Hits, happy, children not to be extolled for i, 153 

Hogarth — — — if, 6a 

Hogarth's analyfis of beauty — Ki, 136 

poor box — — iri, 156 

Holidays — — — ij, 373 

Homeri Gnotnologia — — iii, 62 

Hooke, Dr. his pofthumous works — iii, 120 

> conduA of his underftanding — iii> 1 18 

Hooke*9 Micrographia — -r- iii, .123 

Hooper's Rational Recreations — i, 43 

Hope and fear ' — i, 394 — ^405 

HorneTooke — ilj 203, 2045 iii, 248 

'  — on intexje^ons — iii, 155 

Horfe ornohorfc ' — — i, 215 

Honnds, king*s flag hounds -— ' iii, 22$ 

Houfes, arrangements in them to prevent 

children from keeping companj vith 

fervants  — t, 202 

Hudibras — — — iii, 289 

Hume > — — •— — ii, 179 

-. diflertat^on on the paiHons — i, 395 

cflay on the ftandard of tafte — ill, 13S 

Humility, aifedation of — — ii, 74 
Humour, ill humour how to be counter- 

aded -^ — -— i, 24^^ 

Hunger and thirft, temptations to deceit -~ i, 310 

Hunter's courfe of anatomy ufeful to Gibbon iii,^ 161 
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Ideas pafs rapidly • — — i, 120 

Identity and confcioufnefs — i, 367 

Identity, Condillac^s opinion concerning iii, 230 

Idle man not a good matter, why -— i, 295 

Idlenefs — ' — i, 247 
Ignorance, our own ihould be acknowledged 

with candour to our pupi — 1,18^1 

Imagination and fympatby -^ -— ' iii, 1 56 

* bated by philofophers — iii, 128 

•————power of forming images — iii, 129 

^ — pcrfons of — . «^ iii, 163 

— — regulation of — — iii, I'jt 

Impatience, when crud — — i, 357 

Imprudence «—«» — iii^ 267 
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Indian fcreen 

Indolenc^, how cured — 

Indulgence, ks effedts upon the temper -— 

m v I — what degrees of it fiiould be 

allowed — — 

Induftry, houfe of at Munich — 

• . — ^ to be raifed in quick chtldrea -*- 

Jnnocent, aih meaning of in Ireland — 

Integrity ihould be warmly-approved — 

«-i.^ «- increafing demand for — 
Interjeftions — ii, 203, 

Interrogation, note of ' — 

lavention affifts memory — • — 

• >-— how to be exercifed — 

■* how aflified by principles — 

— — — clear flatementa affift — 

— fcientific — — 

 ■* of experiments — 

 frivolous — — 

Iri(h anfwers   -— 

Irifh cow, edacation of .^i* — 



Jealoufy and envy - 

JefBca ' 

Jews — 

Jockies, gentlemen jockies 
Johnfon, Dr. — ^ 



■9-* opinions of compared to a faggot 
*— his memory, how cultivated 
— his hatred of the Punic wars — 
— - lines of his , — — 



Journal, Peltier's 
Judgment, how to be cultivated 
— trials of * 



— how tutors to give their pupils 

confidence in — 

— • ihould be firA exercifed on via- 
ble and tangible fubdances — 

m compared with wit ' — 

Juggler and Roman emperor — 

Kames, Lord, on education ^— 

bis ideal prefence — •— 
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374 INDEX. 

ICameij elfments of c iticirm — 

JCingfton, Ducbefs of — — -^ 

JCitchen - - — * — "— 

Knitting, av. kwardnefs of perfons learning 

to knit _,'_•_ 

Knowledge, how acquired, forgotten — * 

L 

liSidiesmay teach children to reafon •— 
Language, defe6l:s of — •^ 

-^— — -^— ofehemiftry — t— 

Languages, firft principle* • ...-.-. 

p , i " figurative ~ — — 

i*— 1 — —: learning them early often hurts 

the temper - • — *- ' — 

Jiatin and Engli(h literature' ' -^ 
*-^ how Charles the r?th was prevailed 

upon to learn it "  '  ^' - — 

LiYoifier - — — •— 

Xaw, CJiinefe — — *^ 

Laws, fanguinaFy penal — . •^ 

Lawyer, ednc«4io" of -*- — ^^ 

Learned men, their defe6ts — 

Lettures fatigue fometimes — 

;■! » .  '  on nfiechanics, why not as ufeful 
, as they might be "^ - 

Lee in Bedlam ^~ — 

Lending and borrowing *— -^ 

L'fifprit des Remains ^— — 

Lever, laws of  ^ "n * , ' -^ * . 

Li9rs — i •  " '■■■i.-i «•■■..'. T*- 

how to be-treatcd -n' . . : -— 

ingenious, how to b#-cured ?',:. , -*• 
Liberty of children, in what U confifts «*— ^ 
••^t- — falfe idea of its plfcafurcs in «hild^ 
^ hood - "' — "^ 



Libraries public, tb^inJnfe • 

Liciniu^'s pitch-pipe — 

Luer^ture, fource of happiacfs 

Litlle-goes - ~ — -^ ; .-f^ 

Lock, the medMrnifm of (hould be explain* 
ed to^ac^ild — - — '^ «- 

Lock and key, defcribed by a6t of parlia- 
ment " -•— - 
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Icjcke, faiinterini;, how cured - — 

fyllogifms — — — 

•London,, poena of Jdl^nfon's — 

Longuerue, Abbe de — ^ — 

. his eruditipn — — 

Lovelace — -^ ^ 

Lucian — — , — 

Ludwig, John — — 

Lumpers — ^ — — 

Lying, when ari-fing from timidity, how 

cured — — -^ i, 54$ 

M • 
Macaulay, Mrs. 



her letters on edDcation — 



Machcath, captain — 

^ Machine for ruling lines, invented by a child 

m ' 1 ; for comparing uniform and acce- 
lerated motion — 

— for (hewLng the nature of com- 
pound forces — 

Maclaarin, his admiration of Newton's 



queries 



Maderaoifelle C'airon 
Magliabechi 



he fwallowed 



— how many rooms full of books 



Manchefter fociety, papers of — „-, 

Mandarine, Chinefe, at Paris — — 

Mandeville   -r- 

his eflay on charity fchools -r- 
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Maria Chrifiina, arch-duchefs, her amufe- 
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Mechanics, the firft principles of, may be 
taught by accuftoming children to attend 
to repairs carrying op about a houfe — 

 the laws of, fhould be felt as well 

a^ feen 
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Medal, curious one  

Mehegan, Tableau de THifloire Moderne 
Memory and Invention, chapter on 
M retentive and recollti^iye — 

degree in which ufeful — 

»   . '■ technical  '^ ■' 

1 . trial of memory — — 

rhyme affiles it 



repetition aflifts it 

bow allifted by reafon — 

culture of — , _ 

for books — 

for buiinefs — — 

clfronological -7- rr- 

had habits of — • — • 

ufe of analogy — -:- 

explanations ufeful - — 

converfation ufeful to memory — 

— — children not to be praifed for remem- 
bering words from books — * •-- 
 affifled by invention — 
— for books   , --- 
ufefii^l to furnifli materials for. in. 



vention 



to be cultivated with the inventive 



faculty 



Merry andrew, boy frightened by one — 

Meflages, children fhould not ^e fent with 

meffages to fervants r — r- -r- 
Metaphoric expreflions, why unfit in rea- 

foning 7 — i— 

Metaphyfics, whether fit forchil^rea — 

Mezentius, not to be imitated — 

Military academies — — 
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 how acquired — — * — 
- ambiguous  #— 

^ fuggefting trains of ideas — lii^ ^jt^ 

— and ideas (hould be conneded iii, 198, 20c 

— — inaccuracy of — — iii, 248, 249 

— ' fuggeft trains of ideas in reafojaing iii, 3 co 

World — ~ ii, ,j8 

Writing, letter writing — — ii, 17C 

• X 

Xcnophon, military faiih -^ — i> 339 

Yellow jacket, ufe of — - 1^ i, 38^ 

Z 

Zeluco; Mr. Transfer — iii, 1-78 



Zimmermann •— 



111. 



179 



Zoonomia i, 172, 3935 iii, 71^, 129, 164, 178, i8a 

cure of vanity — • «- W/ S? 
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